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THE 


DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 
IMPORTANT INQUIRIES. 


Ir it were possible for a human being to be 
suddenly, and for the first time, awakened to 
consciousness, with the full possession of all 
its reasoning faculties, the natural inquiry of 
such a being would be, “ What am I?—how 
am I to act!—and, what are my capabilities 
for action ?” 

The sphere upon which a young woman 
enters on first leaving school, or, to use a 
popular phrase, on “completing her educa- 

| tion,”’ is so entirely new to her, her mind is 
| so often the subject of new impressions, and 
her attention so frequently absorbed by new 
motives for exertion, that, if at all accustomed 
|| to reflect, we cannot doubt but she will make 
these, or similar questions, the subject of seri- 
- {| ous inquiry—* What is my position in socie- 
ty? what dol aim at? and what means do I 
intend to employ for the accomplishment of 
my purpose?” And it is to assist any of the 
| daughters of England, who may be making 
these inquiries in sincerity of heart, that I 
would ask their attention to the following 
| pages; just as an experienced traveller, who 
had himself often stepped aside from the 
safest path, and found the difficulty of re- 
turning, would be anxious to leave directions 
for others who might follow, in order that 
they might avoid the dangers with which he 
had already become acquainted, and pursue 
their course with greater certainty of attain- 
ing the end desired. 

First, then, What is your position in socie- 
ty? for, until this point is clearly settled in 
your own mind, it would be vain to attempt 


( 


any description of the plan to be pursued. 
The settlement of this point, however, must 
depend upon yourselves. Whether your are 
rich, or poor, an orphan, or the child of 
watchful parents—-one of a numerous fami- 
ly, or comparatively alone—filling an exalted 
or an humble position—of highly gifted mind, 
or otherwise—all these points must be clear- 
ly ascertained before you can properly under- 
stand the kind of duty required of you. 
How these questions might be answered, is 
of no importance to the writer, in the present 
stage of this work. The importance of their 
being clearly and faithfully answered to your- 
selves, is all she would enforce. 

For my own purpose, it is not necessary 
to go further into your particular history or 
circumstances, than to regard you as women, 
and, as I hope, Christian women. As Chris- 
tian women, then, I address you. This is 
placing you on high ground; yet surely there 
are few of my young countrywomen who 
would be willing to take lower. 

As women, then, the first thing of import- 
ance is to be content to be inferior to men— 
inferior in mental power, in the same propor- 
tion that you are inferior in bodily strength. 
Facility of movement, aptitude, and grace, 
the bodily frame of woman may possess in a 
higher degree than that of man; just as in 
the softer touches of mental and spiritual 
beauty, her character may present a lovelier 
page than his. Yet, as the great attribute of 
power must still be wanting there, it becomes 
more immediately her business to inquire 
how this want may be supplied. 

An able and eloquent writer on “ Wo- 
man’s Mission,” has justly observed that 
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woman’s strength is in her influence. And, in 
order to render this influence more complete, 
you will find, on examination, that you are 
by nature endowed with peculiar faculties— 
with a quickness of perception, facility of 
adaptation, and acuteness of feeling, which 
fit you especially for the part you have to 
act in life; and which, at the same ume, 
render you, in a higher degree than men, 
susceptible both of pain and pleasure. 

These are your qualifications as mere wO- 
As Christians, how wide is the pros- 


| 

| 

men. 
pect which opens before you—how various 

| the claims upon your attention—how vast 
your capabilities—how deep the responsibility 
which those capabilities involve! In the 
first place, you are not alone; you are one 
of a family—of a social circle-—of a cornmu- 

| nity—of a nation. You are a being whose 

existence will never terminate, who must live 

| 


What, then, is the great object of your 
lifet “To be good and happy,” you will 
probably say ; or, * To be happy and good.” 
Which is it? For there is an important dif- 
|| ference in giving precedence to one or the 
|| other of these two words. In one case, your 
| aim is to secure to yourself all the advanta- 

ges you can possibly enjoy, and wait for the 
| satisfaction they produce, before you begin 
|| the great business of self-improvement. In 
|| the other, you look at your duties first, ex- 
| amine them well, submit yourself without 
reserve to their claims, and, having made 
them habitual, reap your reward in that hap- 
} 
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piness of which no human being can deprive 
you, and which no earthly event can entirely 
destroy. 

Is it your intention beyond this to live for 
|| yourself, or for others? Perhaps you have 
no definite aim as relates to this subject. 
You are ashamed to think of living only for 
yourself, and deem it hard to live entirely for 
others ; you therefore put away the thought, 
and conclude to leave this important subject 
until some future day. Do not, however, be 
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deceived by such a fallacious conclusion. 
Each day of your life will prove that you 


have decided, and are acting upon the decis- | 


ion you make on this momentous point. 


Your conduct in society proves it; your be- 
havior in your family, every thought which 
occupies your mind, every wish you breathe, 


every plan you form, every pleasure you en- || — 


joy, every pain you suffer—all prove whether 
it is your object to live for yourself, or for 
others. : 

Again, is it your aim to live for this world 
only, or for eternity? This is the question 
of supreme importance, which all who pro- 
fess to be Christians, and who think serious- 
ly, must ask and answer to themselves. 
There can be no delay here. Time is silent- 
ly deciding this question for you. Before 
another day has passed, you will be so much 
nearer to the kingdom of heaven, or so much 
further from it. Another day, another, and 
another, of this fearful indecision, will be 
adding to your distance from the path of 
peace, and rendering your task more difficult 
if you should afterwards seek to return. ~ 

If it be your deliberate desire to live for 
this world only, all the highest faculties of 
your nature may then lie dormant, for there 


| 
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is no field of exercise here, to make the cul- jj 


tivation of them worth the pains. If it is | 


your deliberate desire to live for this world 
only, the improvement of the bodily senses 
becomes more properly the object of primary 
interest, in order that you may taste, smell, 
feel, hear, and see, with more acuteness. A 
little invention, a little calculation, a little ob- 


sary, in order that the senses may be grati- 
fied in a higher degree ; but beyond this, all 


servation of cause and effect, may be neces- | 
i 


would indeed be worse than vanity, that 
would tend to raise the human mind to a 
knowledge of its own capabilities, and yet 
leave it to perish with the frail tenement it 
inhabits. 


I cannot, however, suppose it possible that 
any daughter of Christian parents, in this 
enlightened country, would deliberately make 
so blind, so despicable a choice. And if | 


your aim be to live for eternity ; if. you 
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would really make this an object, not merely 
to read or to talk about, but to strive after, 
as the highest good you are capable of 
conceiving, then is the great mystery of your 
being unravelled—then is a field of exercise 
laid open for the noblest faculties of your 
soul—then has faith its true foundation, hope 
its unextinguishable beacon, and charity its 


youthful reader of these pages has reflected 
seriously upon her position in society as a 
woman, has acknowledged her inferiority to 
man, has examined her own nature, and 
found there a capability of feeling, a quick- 
ness of perception, and a facility of adapta- 
tion, beyond what he possesses, and which, 
consequently, fit her for a distinct and s sepa- 
rate sphere; and I would also gladly per- 
suade myself, that the same individual, as a 
Christian woman, has made her decision not 
to live for herself, so much as for others; 
but, above all, not to live for this world, so 
much as for eternity. The question then 
arises—What means are to be adopted in 
the pursuit of this most desirable end ? 
| Some of my young readers will perhaps be 
disposed to exclaim, “ Why, this is but the 
old story of giving up the world, and all its 
pleasures ! !? But let them not be too hasty 
in their conclusions. It is not a system of 
giving up which I am about to recommend 
My 
advice is rather to advance than to retreat, 
yet to be sure that you advance in the right 
way. Instead, therefore, of depreciating the 
value of their advantages and acquirements, 
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sure reward. : 
I must now take it for prarited, that the 


| to them, so much as one of attaining. 


| it is my intention to point out, so far as | am 
able, how all these advantages may be made 
| 
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| conducive to the great end I have already 
| su pposed them to have in view—that of liv- 
| ing for others, rather than for themselves— 
|| of living for eternity, rather than for time. 

1 I have already stated, that I suppose my- 
| self to be addressing young women who are 
professedly Christians, and who know that 
profession of Christianity as the religion 
‘the Bible, involves responsibility for every 
talent they possess. By responsibility I 
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mean, that they should consider themselves, ‘ 


sake of the countless advantages it affords. 


during the whole of their lives, as in a condi- 
to say, if called upon to answer, whether 
they have made use of the best means they 
were acquainted with, for attaining what they || 
believed to be the most desirable end. 

Youth and health are means of the utmost || 
importance in this great work. Youth is the | 
season of impressions, and can never be re- | 
called; health is a blessing of such boundless | 
value, that when lost it may. safely be said I} 
to be sighed for more than any other, for the 


Education is another means, which you are | 
now supposed to be enjoying in its fullest 
extent ; for I have already said that I sup- | 
pose myself to be addressing young women 
who are popularly spoken of as having just 
completed their education. Fresh from the 
master’s hand, you will therefore never pos- 
sess in greater perfection the entire sum of 
your scholastic attainments than now. Read- 
ing and conversation, it is true, may improve 
your mind ; but of your present possessions, 
in the way of learning and accomplishments, 
how many will be lost through indolence or 
neglect, and how many more will give place 
to claims of greater urgency, or subjects of 
more lively interest ! 

The present moment, then, is the time to 
take into account the right use of all your 
knowledge and all your accomplishments. 
What is the precise amount of these, we will 
not presume to ask ; but let it not be forgot- 
ten, that your accountability extends to the 
time, the trouble, and the expense bestowed 
on your education, as well as to what you 
may have actually acquired. How many | 
years have you been at school?—We will | 
suppose from two to ten, and that from one 
hundred pounds, to five or more, have been 
expended upon you during this time; add to 
this the number of teachers employed in your 
instruction, the number of books appropria- 
ted to your use, the time—to say nothing of 
the patience—bestowed upon you, the anxie- 
ty of parents, who probably spared with dif- 
ficulty the sum that was necessary for your 
education, their solicitude, their self-denial, 
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dence which places them, in a moral and re- 
ligious point of view, on the same level with 
| man; nor can it be a subject of regret to any : 
right-minded woman, that they are not only 
exempt from the most laborious occupations 
“both of mind and body, but also from the | 
necessity of engaging in those eager pecunia- 
ry speculations, and in that fierce conflict of | 
worldly interests, by which men are so deep- 
ly occupied as to be in a manner compelled 
to stifle their best feelings, until they become 
feel than to understand, and therefore more | in reality the characters they at fret only as- 
under the necessity of learning to feel right- sumed. Can it be a subject of regret to any 
ly—a responsible being, with numberless tal- kind and feeling woman, that her spheresof : 
action is one adapted to the exercise of the 
affections, where she may love, and trust, 
and hope, and serve, to the utmost of her 
wishes? Can it be a subject of regret that 
she is not called upon, so much as man, to 
calculate, to compete, to struggle, but rather 
to occupy a sphere in which the elements of 
discord cannot with propriety be admitted— 
in which beauty and order are expected to 
denote her presence, and where the exercise 
of benevolence is the duty she is most fre- || 
quently called upon to perform? =f 
Women almost universally consider them- {| 
selves, and wish to be considered by others, || 
as extremely affectionate; scarcely can a || 
more severe libel be pronounced upon a wo- 
man than to say that she is not so. Now 
the whole law of woman’s life is a law of love. 


‘their prayers that this sum might be well se 
| plied ; reflect upon all these, and you w! 
perceive that a debt has been contracted, 
which you have to discharge to your parents, 
your family, and to society—that you have 
enjoyed a vast amount of advantages, for 
which you have to account to the great 
Author of your being. 

Such, then, is your pesition in life; a 
Christian woman, and therefore one whose 
first duty is to ascertain her proper place—a 
sensitive and intelligent being, more quick to 
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ents to be accounted for, and believing that 

no talent was ever given in vain, but that all, 

however apparently trifling in themselves, 
are capable of being so used as to promote 
the great end of our being, the happiness of 
our fellow-creatures, and the glory of our 
Creator. 

Let not my young friends, however, sup- 
pose that Iam about to lay down for them 
some system of Spartan discipline, some iron 
rule, by which to effect the subjugation of all 
that is buoyant in health, and delightful in the 
season of youth. The rule I would propose 
to them is one by which they may become 
beloved as well as lovely—the source of hap- 
piness to others, as well as happy in them- 
selves. My desire is to assist them to over- 
come the three great enemies to their tem- 
poral and eternal good—their selfishness, 
indolence, and vanity, and to establish in their 
stead feelings of benevolence and habits of 
industry, so blended with Christian meekness, 
that while affording pleasure to all who live 
within the sphere of their influence, they shall 
be unconscious of the charm by which they 
please. 

Thave already stated, that women, in their 
position in life, must be content to be inferior 
to men ; butas their inferiority consists chiefly 


in their want of power, this deficiency is | consequence of her having properly exercised 
abundantly made up to them by their capa- | and controlled that nature. To love, is wo- 
bility of exercising influence; it is made up ae 


y é man’s duty—to be beloved, is her reward. | 
tot em also in other ways, incalculable in Does the subject, when considered in this || _ 
their number and extent, but in none so ef. 


point of view, appear less attractive? “No,” i % 
1 iflacory | : 
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I propose, therefore, to treat the subject in 
this light—to try whether the neglect of their 
peculiar duties does not imply an absence of 
love, and whether the principle of love, tho- 
roughly carried out, would not so influence 
their conduct and feelings as to render them 
all which their best friends could desire. 
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Let us, however, clearly understand each 
other at the outset. T’o love, is a very differ- 
ent thing from a desire to be beloved. To 
love, is woman’s nature—to be beloved is the 
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| by the light of divine truth? Have they list- 
| 


you reply, “it constitutes the happiness of 
every generous soul, to love; and if that be 
the secret of our duty, the whole life of wo- 
man must be a pleasant journey on a path of 
flowers.” 

Seme writers have asserted, that along 


|| with the power to love, we all possess, in an 


equal degree, the power to hate. I am not 
prepared to go this length, because I would 
not acknowledge the principle of hatred in 


| any enlightened mind ; yet I do believe, that 


in proportion to our capability of being at- 
tracted by certain persons or things, is our 
liability to be repelled by others, and that 
along with such repulsion there is a feeling 
of dislike, which belongs to women in a higher 
degree than it does to men, in the same pro- 
portion that their perceptions are more acute, 
and their attention more easily excited by 
the minuter shades of difference in certain 
things. Although not willingly recognising 
the sensation of hatred, as applied to any thing 
but sin, J am compelled to use the word, in 
order to render my meaning more obvious ; 
and certainly, when we listen to the unre- 
strained conversation of the generality of young 
ladies, we cannot hesitate to suppose that 
the sensation of hatred towards certain per- 
sons or things, does, in reality, form part of 
the most important business of their lives. 

To love and to hate, then, seem to be the 
two things which it ismost natural and most 
easy for women to do. In these two principles 
how many of the actions of their lives origi- 
nate! How important is it, therefore, that 
they should learn in early life to love and 
hate aright ! 

Most young women of respectable parent- 
age and education, believe that they love 
virtue and hate vice. But have they clearly 
ascertained what virtue and vice are—have 
they examined the meaning of these two im- 
portant words by the light of the world, or 


(| ened to the plausible reasoning of what is 
| called society; where things are often spoken 


of by false names, and where vuigar vice is 
distinguished from that which is sanctioned 


| by good breeding? or have they gone directly 
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to the eternal and immutable principles of 
good and evil, as explained in the Bible, 
which they profess to believe? have they by 
this test tried all their favorite habits—their 
sweet weaknesses—their darling idols? and 
have they been willing to abide the result of 
this test—to love whatever approaches that 
standard of moral excellence, and to renounce 
whatever is offensive to the pure eye of 


-Omniscience? Now, when we reflect that all 


this must be done before we can safely give 
ourselves up either to love or hate, we shall 
probably cease to think that our great duty. 
is so easily performed. 

Youth is the season for regulating these 
emotions as we ought, because it is compara- 
tively easy to govern our affections when 
first awakened ; after they have been al- 


“lowed for some time to flow in any particular 


channel, it requires a painful and determined 
effort to restrain or divert their course ; nor 
does the constitution of the human mind en- 
dure this revulsion of feeling unharmed. As 
the country over whose surface an impetu- 
ous river has poured its waters, retains, after 
those waters are gone, the sterile track they 
once pursued, marring the picture as with a 
scar—a seamy track of barrenness and 
drought; so the course of misplaced affec- 
tion leaves its indelible trace upon the char- 
acter, breaking the harmony of what might 
otherwise have been most attractive in its 
beauty and repose. 

There is, perhaps, no subject on which 
young women are apt to make so many and 
such fatal mistakes as in the regulation of 
their emotions of attraction and repulsion ; 
and chiefly for this reason—because there is 
a popular notion prevailing among them, 
that it is exceedingly becoming to act from 
the impulse of the moment, to be what they 
call “the creatures of feeling,” or, in other 
words, to exclude the high attribute of rea- 
son from those very emotions which are given 
them, especially, to serve the most exalted 
purposes. “It is a cold philosophy,” they 
say, “to calculate before you feel ;” and thus 
they choose to act from impulse rather than 
from principle. 
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The unnatural mother does this when she 
singles out a favorite child as the recipient 
of all her endearments, leaving the neglected 
one to pine away its little life. ‘The foolish 
mother does this, when she withholds, from 
imagined tenderness, the wholesome disci- 
pline which infancy requires—choosing for 
her unconscious offspring a suecession of 
momentary indulgences which are sure to 
entail upon them years of suffering in after 
life. The fickle friend does this, when she 
conceives a sudden distaste for the com- 
panion she has professed to love. The un- 
faithful wife does this, when she allows her 
thoughts to wander from her rightful lord. 
All women have done this, who have com- 
mitted those frightful crimes which stain the 
page of history—all have acted from tee 
and by far the greater number have acte 
under the influence of misplaced affection. 
It is, indeed, appalling to contemplate the ex- 
tent of ruin and of wretchedness to which 
woman may be carried by the force of her 
own impetuous and unregulated feelings. 
Her faults are not those of selfish calcula- 
tion ; she makes no stipulation for her own 
or others’ safety ; when once she renounces 
principle, therefore, and gives herself up to 
act as the mere creature of impulse, there is 
no hope for her, except that experience, by 
its painful chastisements, may bring her back 
to wisdom and to peace. 

Does this seem a hard sentence to pro- 
nounce upon those impetuous young crea- 
tures who make it their boast that they never 
Stay to think, that they cannot reason, and 
were only born to feel?) Hard as it is, ob- 
servation proves it true. If we do not ac- 
knowledge any regular system of conduct, 
habit will render that systematical which js 
our customary choice; and if we choose day 
by day to act from impulse rather than prin- 
ciple, we yield ourselves to a fatal and delu- 
sive system, the worst consequences of 
which will follow us beyond the grave. 

As youth is the season for making this im- 
portant choice, so it is the season for impres- 
sions. You will never remember what you 
acquire in after life, as you will remember 
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what you are acquiring now. The know-|| 
ledge you now obtain of evil will haunt you || 
through future years, like a dark spectre in || 
your path; while the glimpses of virtue | 
which you now perceive irradiating the circle || 
in which you move, will re-appear before! 
you to the end of life, surrounded by the} 
same bright halo which adorns them now.} 
If you have loved the virtuous and the good) 
—if you have associated yourselves with|; 


their pursuits, and made their aims and ob-|| 


jects yours in early life—the remembrance 
of these early friends will form a bright spot|! 
in your existence, to recur to as long as that || 
existence lasts. 3 

It is therefore of the highest importance to || 
the right government of your affections, that ) 
you should endeavor to form clear notions| 
of good and evil, in order that you may know|} 
how to choose the one and refuse the other ; 
not to take things for granted; not to believe 
that is always best which is most approved 
by the world, unless you would prefer the 
approbation of man to that of God; but to 
be willing to see the truth, whatever it ma 
be, and as such to embrace it. ; iz mei) " 

In the gospel of Christ there are truths s0/| 
simple and so clear, so perfectly in keeping |} 
one with another, that none need be kept. in 
the dark as to the principles on which they |} 
ought to act, if they are but willing to sub-|} 
mit themselves to this rule. A 

I speak here of the practical part of the 
Scriptures only ; but in connection with the 
vivid and lasting impressions made upon the 
mind of youth, I would strongly enforce the 
importance of choosing that season for ob- 
taining an intimate knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures altogether.’ You can scarcely at pres- 
ent be aware of the extreme value of this 
knowledge : it will serve you in after life as 
a rich and precious store to draw upon, not 
only for your own consolation, and the re-j| 
newal of your own faith, but for the comfort, || 
guidance, and support of all who come with- 
in the sphere of your influence, or depend |} 
upon you for aid in the great work’ of pre- , 
Paring for eternity. Without this knowledge, |{ 
how feeble will be your arguments on the|{ 
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most important of all subjects, how useless 
your assertions, and how devoid of efficacy 
your endeavors to disseminate the principles 
of Divine Truth! How enviable does the 
possession of this knowledge now appear to 
many a zealous Christian who has to deplore 
the consequences of a neglected youth ! for I 
repeat, that in after life it is almost impossi- 
ble to impress the mind with the same vivid- 
ness, and consequently to enrich the memory 
with the same amount of useful knowledge, 
as when the aspect of the world is new, and 
the feelings comparatively unoccupied and 
unimpressed. 

The same observations which occur in re- 
Jation to the reading of the Scriptures at an 
early period of life, apply, in degree, to the 
acquisition of all other kinds of knowledge. 
Never again will the mind be so free from 
distraction as now ; never again will the 
claims of duty be so few; never again will 
the memory be so unoccupied. If, therefore, 
a store of knowledge is not laid up while the 
mind is in this state, it will be found wanting 
when most needed; and difficult indeed is 
the task, and mortifying the situation, of 
thase whose information has to be sought, in 
order to supply the demand of every hour. 
As well might the cultivator of the soil allow 
his grain to remain in the fields, until hunger 
reminded him that bread was wanted on his 
board ; as the woman who expects to fill a 
respectable station in life, go forth into society 
unprovided with that supply of knowledge 
and information which she will there find per- 
petually required. The use of such knowledge 
is a different question, and remains yet to be 
discussed ; but on the importance of its ac- 
quisition in the seasen of youth, there can be 
but One opinion among experienced and ra- 
tional beings. 

Of all kinds of knowledge, that of our own 
ignorance is the first to be acquired. It is an 
humbling lesson for those to learn, who are 
built up on the foundation of whatis called a 
good education ; yet such is the fact, that the 
knowledge which young ladies bring home 
with them from school, forms but a very 
small part of that which they will be expect- 
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they already know, and wearying our ac- 


-place,—but by the worst kind of false as- 


nature of knowledge, that persons can only 
be said to know much or little by compari- 
son. It is by comparing ourselves with 
others, and especially with those who are 
more advanced in life, that we first learn the 
important secret of our own deficiencies. 
And it is good to keep the mind open to this 
truth ; for without having clearly ascertained | 
our own inferiority, we should always be lia- 
ble to make the most egregious mistakes ; 
not only by telling those around us what 
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ed to possess. Indeed, such is the illimitable 
| 


quaintance with the most tedious common. | 


sumption—by placing ourselves in exalted | 
positions, and thereby rendering our igno- 
rance more conspicuous. 

All this, however, though a fruitful source 
of folly and ridicule, is of trifling importance | 
compared with the absolute want—the mental 
poverty—the moral destitution, necessarily 
occasioned by an absence of true knowledge ; 
we must begin, therefore, by opening our | 
minds to the truth, not by adopting the opin- | 
ions of this or that set of persons, but by | 
reading the works of the best authors, by \ 
keeping the mind unbiassed by the writings || 
or the conversation of persons infected with 


prejudice, and by endeavoring to view every 
object in its full extent, its breadth, its reality, 
and its importance. 

It is the grand defect in woman’s intellect- 
ual condition, that she seldom makes any 
equivalent effort to do this. She is not only 
too often occupied with the mere frivolities 
of life, to estimate the true value of general 
knowledge; but, she is also too apt to hang 
her credulity upon her affections, and to take 
any thing for granted which is believed by 
those whom she loves. It is true, this ser- 
vility of mind may appear to some like act- 
ing out the law of love, which I am so anx- 
ious to advocate; but how is it, if their dearest 
friends are in error, and if they err in such 
a way as to endanger their temporal and 
eternal interests? Is it not a higher and no- 
bler effort of love, to see and rectify such er- 
ror, than to endeavor to imbibe the same, for 
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the sake of being companions in folly; os in 
sin? 

One of the greatest faults in the system of 
education pursued in the present day; is that 
of considering youth as the season for read- 
ing short and easy books. Although the 
ablest of female writers—I had almost said 
the wisest of women—has left on record her 
iiigsy against this practice, it continues 
to be the fashion, to place in the hands of 
young persons, all kinds of abstracts, sum- 
maries, and short means of arriving at facts ; 
as if the only use of knowledge was to be 
able to repeat by rote a list of the dates of 
public events. 

Now, if ever an entire history or a com- 
plete work is worth reading, it must be at an 
early period of life, when attention and leisure 
are both at our command. By the early and 
studious reading of books of this description, 
those important events which it is of so much 
consequence to impress upon the mind, be- 
come interwoven in the memory, with the 
spirit and style of the author ; so that instead 
of the youthful reader becoming possessed 
of nothing more than a mere table of facts, 
she is in reality associating herself with a be- 
ing of the highest order of mind, seeing with 
the eyes of the author, breathing his atmo- 
sphere, thinking his thoughts, and imbibing, 
through a thousand indirect channels, the 
very essence of his genius. 

This is the only kind of reading which is 
really worthy of the name. Abstracts and 
compendiums may very properly be glanced 
over in after life, for the sake of refreshing 
the memory as to dates and facts ; but unless 
the works of the best authors have been 
read in this manner in early life, there will 
always be something vapid in our conversa. 
tion, contracted in our views, prejudiced in 
our mode of judging, and vulgar in our 
habits of thinking and speaking of things in 
general. In vain may we attempt to hide 
this great deficiency. Art may in some 
measure conceal what is wanting; but it can- 
not bring to light what does not exist. Pru- 
dence may seal the'lips, and female tact may 
point out when to speak with Safety, and 
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when to withhold a remark; but all those 
enlightened views, all that bold launching 
forth into the region of intellect, all the com- 
panionship of gifted minds, which mtelligent — 
women, even in their inferior capacity, may 
at least delight in, will be wanting to the hap- 
piness of her who chooses to waste the pre- 
cious hours of youth in idleness or frivolity. 
Nor is it easy for after study to make up | 
the deficiency of what ought to have been 
acquired in youth. Bare information dragged — 
in to supply the want of the moment, without — 
arrangement, and without previous thought, 
too often resembles in its erudeness and in- 
appropriate display, a provision of raw fruits, 
and undressed food, instead of the luxuries 
of an elegant and well-furnished board. | 
I have heard it pleaded by young women, 
that they did “ not care for knowledge ”—“ did | 
not wish to be clever.” And if such persons — 
would be satisfied to fill the lowest place in 
society, to creep through the world alone, or 
to have silly husbands, and idiot sons, we 
should say that their ambition was equal to 
their destiny. But when we see the same 
persons jealous of their rights as intellectual - 
beings, aspiring to be the companions of ra- 
tional men, and, above all, the early instruct. 
ors of immortal beings, we blush to” contem- 4 
plate such lamentable destitution of right feel- 
ing, and can only forgive their presumption 
in consideration to their ignorance and fol- 
ly. iy 90 


I cannot believe of any of the young per-— 
sons who may read these pages, that they 
could be guilty of such an act of ingratitude 
to the great Author of their being, and the 
Giver of evey good and perfect gift they pos- 

sess, as deliberately to choose to consign to 
oblivion and neglect the intellectual part of | 
their nature, which may justly be regarded 

as the highest of these gifts. I would rather 

suppose them already acquainted with the 

fact, that those passions and emotions, to 
the exercise of which they believe themselves | 
especially called, are many of them such as _ 
are common to the inferior orders of animals, - 
while the possession of an understanding © 
capable of unlimited extension, is an attribute 
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of the Divine nature, and one which raises 
them to a level with the angels. 


CHAPTER IL. 
ECONOMY OF TIME. 


In all our pursuits, but especially in the 
acquisition of knowledge, it is highly impor- 
tant to habituate ourselves to minute calcu- 
| lations upon the value and progress of time. 
| That writer who could teach us how to esti- 
' mate this treasure, and how to fealize its 
fleetness, would confer a lasting benefit upon 
his fellow-creatures. We all know how to 
talk of time flying fast. It is, in short, the 
subject of our most familiar proverbs, the 
burden of the minstrel’s song, the theme of 
the preacher’s discourse, the impress we affix 
_ to our lightest pleasures, the inscription that 
remains upon our tombs. Yet how little do 

we actually realize of the silent and ceaseless 
/ progress of time! It is true; that one of the 
first exclamations which infant lips are taught 
to utteris the word “gone ;” and the beautiful 
expression, “ gone for ever,” occurs with fre- 
quency in our poetical phraseology. Clean 
gone for ever, is the still more expressive lan- 

guage of Scripture; and if any combination 
| of words could be made to convey to us clear 
: and striking impressions of this idea, it would 
| be found among those of the inspired wri- 
ters. Yet still we go on from day to day, in- 
| sensible, and unimpressed by this, the most 
| sublime and appalling reality of our existence. 

The fact that no single moment of our 
lives, whether happy or miserable, whether 


'| wasted or well employed, can ever be recall. | 
ed, is of itself one of the most momentous 


truths with which we are acquainted—that 
each hour of our past existence, whether 
| marked by wisdom or by folly, is gone for 
ever; and that neither ingenuity, nor effort, 


nor purchase, nor prayer, can call it back. 
Nay, so far is it removed from the range of | 
possibility, that we should live again for any _ 


portion of our past lives, that it was not even 


among the miracles wrought by the Saviour 
while on earth. Other apparent impossibili- 
ties he did accomplish before the eyes of 
wondering multitudes, breaking the bonds of 
nature, and even raising the dead to life ; yet, | 
we find not among these mighty works, 

that he said to any single day in man’s ex- | 
perience, “Thou shalt dawn again.’* No. 


Even the familiar face of yesterday is turned 
| away from us for ever; and though so close- 


ly followed by the remembrance of the past 
night, as well might we attempt to grasp the 
stars, as to turn back and enjoy its sweet re- 
pose again. 

What then is the consequence? Since time, 
this great ocean of wealth, is ebbing away 
from us day by day, and hour by hour; since 
it must inevitably diminish, and since we 
know the lowest rate at which it must go, 
though none can tell how soon it may to them 
be gone for ever, is it not our first duty to 
rnake the best possible use of what remains, 
and to begin in earnest, before another day 
shall escape from our hold? 

We will suppose the case of a man who 
finds himself the possessor of a vast estate, 
with the power to cultivate it as he will, and 
to derive any amount of revenue from it 
which his ingenuity or labor may obtain for 
him ; yet, with this condition—that an enemy 
shall be entitled to take away a certain por- 
tion of it every day, until the whole is gone. 
The enemy might, under certain circumstan- 
ces, with which the owner could not be ac- 
quainted, enjoy the liberty of taking the whole 
at once ; but a certain part he must take 
every day. Now, would not the man who 
held this property on such a tenure, look 
sharply to his own interest, and endeavor to 
discover by what means he could turn his 
estate to. the best account, before its extent 
should be so far diminished as to cripple his 
means ? Reflecting, too, that each day it was 
becoming less, and that the smaller its extent, 
the smaller would be the returns he might 
expect, would he not begin, without the loss | 
of a single day, so to improve his land, to till, 
to sow, and to prepare for getting in his pro- 
duce, as that he might derive a lasting rev- 
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enue of profit from the largest portion, be- 
fore it should have passed out of his own 
hands? 

A very common understanding, and a very 
trifling amount of knowledge, would prompt 
the possessor of such an estate to do this ; 
yet, with regard to time, that most valuable 
of earthly possessions, how few of us act 
| upon this principle! With some, the extent 
| of this estate is narrowing to a very small 
circle ; but with the class of human beings 
whom I am addressing, there is, in all haman 
probability, a wider field for them to speculate 
upon. Illness, it is true, may come and 
snatch away a large portion, and death may 
be waiting to grasp the whole: how much 
more important is it, then, to begin to cultivate 
and reap in time! 

Perhaps it is the apparent extent of our 
prospect in early life, which deludes us into 
the belief that the enemy-is actually not tak- 
ing any thing away. Still there are daily and 
hourly evidences of the lapse of time, which 


would serve to remind us of the impossibi- 
lity of calling it back, if we would but regard 
them in this light. If, for instance, we have 
committed an egregious folly, if we have act- 
ed unjustly, thrown blame upon the innocent, 
or spoken unkindly to a dear friend—though 
it was but yesterday, lastnight, or this morn- 
ing—not all our tears, though we might weep 
oceans, could wash away that single act or 
word ; because the moment which bore that 
stain upon it, would be gone—and gone for 
ever. 

Again, we scarcely become acquainted with 
life in any of its serious aspects, before death 
is presented to our notice. And where are 
they—“the loved, the lost?” Their days 
have been numbered—all those long days of 
companionship in which their friends might 


have loved, and served them better, 
for ever. 


are gone 
“ And why,” we ask, when the blow 
falls nearest to ourselves—when the delight 
of our eyes is taken away as with a stroke— 
“why do not the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, delay their course *—why do the flow- 
ers not cease to bloom ?—the light and cheer- 
ful morning not fail to return? above all, why 
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do those around us continue the . ecustom- 
ed avocations ? and why do we join them at 
last, as if nothing had occurred ’ It is be- || 
cause time passes on, and on, and neither life, | 
nor death, nor joy, nor sorrow, nor any of the | 
changes in our weal or wo, present the mi- 
nutest hindrance to his certain progress, or | 
retard for a single moment his triumphant | 
and irresistible career. 

Nor is it simply as a whole, that we have 
to take into account the momentous subject 
of time. Every year, and month, and day, 
have their separate amount of responsibility ; |/ 
but especially the season of youth, because | 
the habits we acquire during that period, 
have an influence upon the whole of our || 
after lives. : 

The habit of making correct calculations 
upon how much can be done in any stated 
portion of time, is the first thing to begin with, 
for without this, we are very apt to go on 
with any thing that may happen to interest 
us, to the culpable neglect of more important 
duties. Thus, though it may be well for a 
man to pluck the weeds up in his garden for 
half an hour after breakfast; yet, if his actual 
business lies in the counting-house, or the 
exchange, it would be worse than folly for 
him to remain plucking weeds up for half 
the day. | mf 

In order to make the best use of time, we 
must lay out beforehand the exact amount 
proportioned to every occupation in which 
we expect to engage. Casualties will per- 
petually occur demanding an additional al- 
lowance, and ‘something must consequently 
be given up in exchange; but still our caleu- 
lations may generally be made with a degree 
of certainty, which leaves no excuse for our 
being habitually at a loss what to do. 

There is a class of young persons, and I 
fear not a very small one, who rise every 
morning trusting to the day to provide its 
own occupations and amusements. They 
descend from their chambers with a listless, 
dreamy hope that something will occur to 
interest, or enliven them, never imagining 
that they themselves are called upon to enli- 
ven and interest others. Such individuals 
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being liable to disappointment every day, al- 
most always learn to look upon themselves as 
unfortunate beings, less privileged than others, 
and, in short, ill-treated by faith, or rather by 
Providence, in being placed where they are. 

It is this waiting to be interested, or amus- 
ed, by any thing that may chance to happen, 
which constitutes the great bane of a young 
| woman’s life, and while dreaming on in this 
| most unprofitable state, without any definite 


prey of a host of enemies, whose attacks 
might have been warded off by a little whole- 
some, and determined occupation. Their 
| feelings, always too busy for their peace, be- 
come morbid, restless, and ungovernable, for 
want of proper exercise; while imagination, 
allowed to run riot over a boundless field of 
vague and halfformed observations, leads 
their affections in her train, to fix upon what- 
ever object caprice or fancy may select. 

It is not attributing too much importance 
to the right economy of time, to say that it 
‘might prevent all this. I presume not to lay 
down rules for the occupation of every hour. 
Particular duties must always appertain to 
particular situations; and since the necessary 
claims upon our attention are as varied as 
our individual circumstances, that which in 
one would be a right employment of time, 
would be a culpable breach of duty in another. 

There are, however, a few general rules 
which cannot be too clearly or too deeply im- 
| pressed upon the mind—rules which the 
rich and the poor would be equally benefited 
| by adopting; which the meanest and the 
most exalted individual would alike find it 
safe to act upon; and by which the wisest 
and best of mankind might increase their 
means and extend their sphere of usefulness 
to their fellow-creatures. " 

The first of these rules is to accustom 
yourselves every morning to say what you 
| are intending to do; and every night, with 
equal faithfulness, to say what you have ac- 
tually done during the day. If you find any 
| material difference between what you have 
| intended, and what you have achieved, try 
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object of pursuit, their minds become the 


to proportion them better, and the next day, 
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either lay out for yourself, or, what is far 
better, endeavor to accomplish more. This 
is the more to be recommended, because we 
learn, both by experience and observation, 
that whenever we bring down our good in- | 
tentions to a lower scale, it is a certain symp- | 
tom of some failure either in our moral, intel- 
lectual, or physical power. Still there is 
much allowance to be made for the inexperi- 


| ence of youth, in not being able to limit good 


intentions by the bounds of what is practica- | 
ble; it is therefore preferable that a little 
should be taken off, even from what is good 
in itself, rather than that you should go on 
miscalculating time, and means, to the end 
of life. - 

There are persons, and some considerably 
advanced in years, who habitually retire to 
rest every night, surprised and disappointed 
that the whole of their day’s work has not 
been done. Now, it is evident that such per- 
sons must be essentially wrong in one of 
these two things—either in their calculations 
upon the value and extent of time, or in their 
estimate of their own capabilities; and in 
consequence of these miscalculations, they 
have probably been making the most serious 
mistakes all their lives. ‘They have been 
promising what they could not perform; de- 
ceiving and disappointing their friends, and 
those who were dependent upon them ; be- 
sides harassing their own spirits, and de- 
stroying their own peace, by frightful mis- 
calculations of imperative claims, when there 
was no residue of time at all proportioned to 
such requirements. 

The next rule I would lay down is, if pos- 
sible, of more importance than the first. It 
is, that you should always be able to say what 
you are doing, and not merely what you 
are going to do. “I am going to be so 
busy—I am going to get to my work—I am 
going to prepare for my journey—I am going 
tolearn Latin—I am going to visit a poor 
neighbor.” These, and ten thousand other 
“coings,” with the frequent addition of the 
word “just” before them, are words which 
form a net-work of delusion, by which hun- 
dreds of really well-intentioned young persons 
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are completely entangled. “Tam just going to 
do this or that good work,” sounds so much 
l like “I am really doing it,” that the con- 
science is satisfied for the moment; yet how 
vast is the difference between these two ex- 
‘pressions when habit has fixed them upon the 
character ! 

To the same classof persons who habitu- 
ally say, “I am going,” rather than “Tam 
doing,” belong those who seldom know what 
they really are about; who, coming into a 
room for a particular purpose, and finding a 
book there by chance, open it, and sit down 
to read for half an hour, or an hour, believ- 
ing all the while that they are going to do the 
thing they first intended; or who, setting 
out to walk for the benefit of their health, 
drop in upon a pleasant acquaintance by the 
way, still thinking they are going to walk, 
until the time for doing so has expired; when 
they return home, with cold feet and aching 
heads, half faneying that they have really 
walked, and disappointed that exercise has 
produced no better effect. 

Now, in these two cases, there may be as 
little harm in reading the book as in calling 
upon the acquaintance, and nothing wrong 
in either: but the habit of doing habitually 
what we had not intended to do, and leaving 
undone what we had intended, has so injuri- 
ous an effect in weakening our resolutions, 
and impairing our eapacity for making ex- 
act calculations upon time and means, that 
one might pronounce, without much hesita- 
tion, upon a person accustomed to this mode 
of action, the sentence of utter inability to fill 
any situation of usefulness or importance 
among mankind. 

I am inclined to think we should all be suf. 
ficiently astonished, if we would try the ex- 
periment through a single day, of passing 
quickly and promptly from one occupation to 
another. It is, in fact, these “ goings to do,”’ 
which constitute so large an amount of wast. 
ed time, for which we are all accountable. 
Few persons deliberately intend to be idle; 
few will allow that they have been so from 
choice; yet how vast a proportion of the 

}/ human race are living in a state of self-de- 
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ception, by persuading themselves they are 
not idle; when they are merely going to act. 
Promptness in doing whatever it is right to. 
do now, is one of the great secrets of living. 
By this means, we find our capabilities in- 
creased to an amazing amount; nor can we 
ever know what they really are, until this 
plan of conduet has been fully tried. ” 
Wisely has it been said, by the greatest of 
moral philosophers, that there is a time for 
every thing. Let it be observed, however, — 
that he has not, among his royal maxims, 
spoken of a time for doing nothing; and 
it is fearful to think how large a portion of — 
the season of youth is spent in this nianner. 
Nor is_it absolute idleness alone which > 
claims our attention. The idleness of self- 
delusion has already been described. But 
there is, besides this, a busy idlenéss, which 
operates with equal force against the right 
economy of time. Busy idleness arises chiefly 
from a restlessness of feeling, which, without 
any calculation as to the fitness of time or 
place, or the ultimate utility of what is done, 
hurries its possessor into a succession of tri- 
fling or ill-timed occupations, frequently as 
annoying to others as they are unproductive 
of any beneficial resalt. Busy idleness ‘is 
also a disease most difficult to cure, because 
it satisfies for the moment that thirst for oc- 
cupation with which every human being is 
more or less affectedy and which has been — 
implanted in our nature for the wisest of pur- | 
poses. It is under the influence of this pro- 
pensity to busy idleness, that, with multitudes 
who have no extraordinary. capability for re- 
ceiving pleasure, amusement is made to sup- 
ply the place of occupation, and childish tri- | 
fling that of intellectual pursuit. | 
It may be asked, how does the law of love — 
operate here? I answer, precisely in this 
way—We are never so capable of being use-_ 
ful to others, as when we have learned to 
economize our own time ; to make exact cal- | 
culations as to What we are able, or not able, | 
to do in any given period ; and 80 to employ | 
ourselves as to make the trifles of the mo- 
ment give place to more important avocations. 
Without having cultivated ‘such habits, our 


| intentions, nay; our promises, must often fall 
short of what we actually perform ; so that 
in time, and after many painful disappoint- 
| ments, our friends will cease to depend upon 
our aid, believing, what may all the while be 


entertained any earnest desire to promote 
| their interest. 

Above all other subjects, however, con- 
nected with the consideration of time, the 
| law of love bears most directly upon that of 
| punctuality. No one can fail in this point, 
| without committing an act of injury to an- 
|| other. If the portion of time allotted to us in 
| this life be aptly compared to a valuable 
} estate, of which an enemy robs us by taking 
| away a certain portion every day ; surely it 
| isa hard case that a friend must usurp the 
| same power, and take away another portion, 
|| contrary to our expectations, and without 
| any previous stipulation that it should be so. 
| Yet, of how much of this precious property 
| do we deprive our friends during the course 
; of a lifetime, by our want of punctuality ? 
and not our friends only, but all those who 
| are in any way connected with, or dependent 
upon us. Our friends, indeed, might possi- 
| bly forgive us the injury for the love they 
|| bear us; but there are the poor—the hard- 
| working poor, whose time is often their 
| wealth; and strangers, who owe us no kind- 
ness, and who consequently are not able to 
endure this injury without feelings of irrita- 
| tion or resentment. 
The evil, too, is one which extends in its 
consequences, and widens in its influence, be- 
yond all calculation. Yet, for the sake of 
conveying to the youthful and inexperienced 
reader, some idea of its mode of operation, 
we will suppose the case of a man carrying 
letters or despatches along one of our public 
roads, and so calculating his time as to ap- 
point to be met at some post on the road 
every hour, by this means to transmit his 
| despatches by other couriers along branch- 
roads to distant parts of the country. The 
person whose business it is to place these 
despatches in his hand at a certain time and 

place, is half an hour too late ; consequently, 
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| unjust to our feelings, that we have never 
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all the couriers along the road are delayed in 
the same proportion, and there is the loss of 
half an hour occasioned, not only to each 
of them, but to all who have depended 
upon their arrival at a certain time. It is 
true, that few of us are placed in the same 
relative position as this man, with regard to 
our fellow-creatures; yet, none of us act 
alone ; and the mistress of a house, who de- 
tains a poor workman half an hour by her 
want of punctuality, may be the means of his 
receiving reproof, nay, even abuse, from oth- 
ers who have lost their time in consequence 
of his delay; while others still, and others 
yet beyond, through the wider range of a 
more extensive circle, may have been calcu- 
lating their time and means in dependence 
upon the punctuality of this poor man. 

If on particular occasions which recur 
every day, we find we are generally half an 
hour too late, the evil to others is sometimes 
easily remedied by making our appointment 
half an hour later, and abiding by it. But 
such is not the plan of those who are habitu- 
ally negligent of punctuality. They go on, 
varying from their time, one day perhaps an 
hour, another a quarter of an hour, and oc- 
casionally perhaps being before it, until the 
whole machinery of intercourse with their 
fellow-creatures is deranged—those of their 
dependents who are inclined to indolence 
taking advantage of their delay ; those who 
are impatient, fretting themselves into angry 
passions at this wanton waste of their pre- 
cious time; and many whose connection 
might perhaps have been highly valuable, 
leaving them altogether, in consequence of 
being wearied or disgusted with the uncer- 
tainty which attended all their proceedings. 

It is not, therefore, our own time only that 
is wasted by our want of punctuality, but 
hours, and days, and months, and years of 
the precious property of others, over which |, 
we had no right, and which was not inten- 
tionally submitted to our thoughtless expen- 
diture. 

It is often alleged by young persons as be- 
ing of no use for them to be punctual, when 
others are not so, and that they only waste 
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their own time by being ready at the ap- 
pointed moment. All this may be too true ; 
for parents and seniorsin a family often have 
themselves to blame for the want of punctu- 
ality in the junior members. Yet is it of no 
importance, whether we are the causes a 
the subjects of injury—whether we practise 
injustice towards others, or only endure it 
ourselves? Surely no generous mind can 
hesitate a moment which alternative to 
choose, especially when such choice refers 
not to any single act, but to a course of con- 
duct pursued through a whole lifetime. Of 
what material consequence will it appear to 
us on the bed of death, that certain individ- 
uals, at different times of our lives, have 
kept us waiting for a few hours, which 
might certainly have been better employed? 
But it will be of immense importance at the 
close of life, if, by our habitual want of punc- 
tuality, we have been the cause of an enor- 
mous waste of time, the property of count- 
less individuals, to whom we can make no 
repayment for any single act of such unli- 
censed robbery. It is the principle of integ- 
rity, then, upon which our punctuality must 
be founded, and the law of love will render it 
habitual. 

As there are few persons who deliberately 
intend to be idle; so there are perhaps still 
fewer who deliberately intend to waste their 
own time, or that of their friends. It is the 
lapse of years, the growth of experience, and 
the establishment of character on some par- 
ticular basis, which tell the humiliating truth, 
that time has been culpably and lamentably 
wasted. There are other delusions, however, 
besides those already specified, under which 
this fruitless expenditure is unconsciously 
carried on ; and none is perhaps, as a whole, 
more destructive to usefulness, or more fatal 
to domestic peace, than the habit of being al- 
ways a little too late—too late to come—too 
late to go—too late to meet at the place of 
appointment—too late to be useful—too late 
to do good—too late to repent and seek for- 
giveness while the gates of mercy are un- 
closed. All these may be the consequences 
of setting out in life, without a firm determi. 
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| cing at timesa degree of hurry and distraction 


| fort and individual peace. Saw 


nation never to yield to the dangerous habit || 
of being a little too late. 4 Boe A | 

In this case it is not so much the absolute |} 
waste of time, as the waste of feeling, which | f 
is to be regretted ; for no one can be habitual- |} 
ly ever so little too late, without experien- |{ 


of mind, most destructive of domestic com- || 


To be a few minutes too early, may appear | 
to many as inconsistent with the order of the 
present day, when every thing is pushed to 
extremity, and it may consequently be con- 
sidered as a useless waste of time; yet I am 
inclined to think that the moments in which 
we can say, “I am ready,” are among some 
of the most precious of our lives, as affording 
us opportunity for that calm survey of human 
affairs, without which we should pass in a 
state of comparative blindness along the 
thickly-peopled walks of life. To be readya 
little before the time, is like pausing for a mo- 
ment to see the great machine of human |} 
events at work, to mark the action and the | 
play of every part, and to observe the vast 
amount of feeling which depends upon every 
turn ofthe mighty wheel of time. 9 

Who that has stood still, and watched the 
expression of the human countenance during 
the last struggles of a too late preparation for 
pleasure, for business, or for trial, has not, in 
a single moment, read more plain truths on 
that unguarded page than years of its ordi- 
nary expression would have unfolded? Be- 
sides this, however, the great advantage we 
derive from being habitually too early, is the 
power it gives us to husband our forces, to 
make our calculations upon coming events, 
to see how to improve upon yesterday, and 
to resolve to do so; but, above all other 
means of strengthening our better resolutions, 
it affords us time for those mental appeals 
for Divine blessing and support, without 
which we have no right to expect either safe- 
ty, assistance, or success. Fortified in this 
manner, it is less likely that any unexpected 
event should unsettle the balance of our 
minds, because we go forth with calmness, 
prepared either to enjoy with moderation and 
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thankfulness, or to suffer with aa and 
resignation. | 

Young persons are often boguiieal into the 
dangerous habit of being a little too late, by 
the apparent unimportance of each particular 
transgression of the kind during the season 
of youth. If, for instance, they are a little 
too late for breakfast, the matron of the fami- 
ly commences operations without them, and 
they can easily gain time upon some of the 
| senior members. At the dinner-hour it is the 
| same. ‘They have only to calculate upon a 
few impatient words, and a few angry looks ; 
| and it is not the least unfavorable feature of 
| their case, that to such looks and words they 
become so accustomed as scarcely to heed 
them, nor isit often that they bring any more 
| serious consequences upon themselves by 
| their delay, because the young are generally 
so kindly assisted and cared for by their 
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friends, that by a long, and patient, and often- 
repeated process of helping, urging, and en- 
treating, they are, for the most part, got ready 
for every important occasion, or, in other 
words, are seldom left behind. 
It is in more advanced life that the evil 
begins to tell upon the happiness of all around 
| them; and let it never be forgotten, that the 
more exalted their situation, the wider their 
| sphere of influence, the more extensive are 
| the evils resulting from any wrong line of 
| conduct they may choose to pursue. ‘The 
| season of early youth is, therefore, the best 
time for correcting this tendency, before it 
has begun to bear with any serious effects 
upon the good or the happiness of others. 
We will suppose the case of a mistress of 
! a family preparing for a journey. Having 
|| been a little too late with every thing which 
i had to be done, there is a frightful accumula- 
| tion of demands upon her attention during 
| the last day, but especially the last half-hour 
|| before her departure. In this state of hurry 
and confusion wrong orders are given, which 
have to be counteracted; messengers are 
sent hither and thither, they scarcely know 
| for what, and still less where to find the thing 
| they seek. Servants grow disorderly, chil- 
Riess | dren teasing or frightened, the husband is 
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angry, and sharp words pass between him 
and his wife. Accidents, of course, occur, 
for which the innocent are blamed. Time— 
pitiless time rolls on, apparently with accele- 
rating speed. The distant sound of carriage- 
wheels is heard. At this crisis a string breaks. 
Why did it never break before? A flash of 
absolute passion distorts the face of the ma- 
tron. All dignity islost. The carriage is at the 
door—little children stretch forth their arms 
—ithere is no time for tenderness. 


Scarce- 
ly a farewell is heard, as the mother rushes | 
past them, leaving behind her, perhaps for 
months of absence, the remembrance of her 
angry countenance, her unjust reproaches, 
{ 


and the apparent want of affection with which 
she could hurry away from the very beings 
she loved best in the world. The servants 
in such a family as this, can scarcely be blam- 
ed if they rejoice when their mistress is gone ; 
the husband, if he finds abundant consolation 
in the peace his absent partner has bequeathed 
him ; or the children, if they fail to look with 
any very eager expectation to the time of 
their mother’s return. 

How, then, does the law of ie operate 
here? It operates upon the woman who is 
seldom too late, so that when a journey is in 
expectation, all things are arranged in due 
time, leaving the last day more especially for 
attention to the claims of affection, and the 
regulation of household affairs, upon which 
will depend the comfort of her family during 
her absence. Rising a little earlier than usual 


| on that morning, she commends them indivi- | 


dually and collectively to the care of the Fa- 
ther of all the families of earth ; and this very 
act gives a depth, a tenderness, and a se- 
renity to the feelings of affection with which | 
she meets them, it may be for the last time. 
Kind words are then spoken, which dwell 
upon the memory in after years; provision | 
is made for the feeble or the helpless; every 
little peculiarity of character or constitution | 
is taken into account; last charges—those 


| 
| 
precious memorials of earthly love—are given, 


and treasured up. There is time even for 
private and confidential intercourse between 
the husband and the wife; there is time for 
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a respectful farewell to every domestic ; there 
is time, too, foran expression of thankfulness 
for each one of the many kind offices render- 
ed on that sacred day. At last the moment 
of separation arrives. Silent tears are seen 
in every eye, but they are not absolutely tears 
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the cup of human love is so full of sweet- 
ness ! 

If during the absence of such a mother, 
sickness or death should assail any member 
of her family, how will the remembrance of 
that day of separation soothe the absent; 
while the kind words then uttered, the kind 
thoughts then felt, the kind services then 
rendered, will recur to remembrance, invest- 
ed with a power and a beauty, which never 
would have been fully known, had no such 
separation taken place. 

It is possible the natural affection of the 
wife and the mother, in both these cases, 
may have been the same; yet, how different 
must be the state of their own feelings, and 
of those of their separate families, one hour 
after their departure ! and not during that 
hour only, but during weeks and months, 
nay, through the whole of their lives! for 
the specimen we have given, is but one 
among the many painful scenes which must 
perpetually occur in the experience of those 
who are habitually too late. 

It is true, I have extended the picture a 
little beyond the season of early youth, but 
this was absolutely necessary in order to 
point out the bearing and ultimate tendency 
of this dangerous habit—a habit, like many 
of our wrong propensities, so insidious 
in its nature, as scarcely to tell upon the 
youthful character ; while, like many other 
plants of evil growth, its seed is sown at that 
period of life, though we scarcely perceive 
the real nature of the poisonous tree, until 
its bitter root has struck too deep to be 
eradicated. It is, therefore, the more im- 
portant, in all we purpose, and in all we do, 
that we should Jook to the end, and not 
awake, when it is too late, to find that we 


have miscalculated either our time or our 
means. 
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of sorrow; for who can feel sorrow, when - 
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In order to speak with more precision of 
those attainments which youth is the season 
for acquiring, I must class them under three 
different heads—cleverness, learning, and 
knowledge. By cleverness, I would be un- || 
stood to mean, dexterity and aptness in doing 
every thing which falls within the sphere of 
ordinary duty. Cleverness of the hand, is 
no mean attainment in a woman. It is, in 
fact, of almost as much value to her, as dex- 
terity to the surgeon; for though he may 
have knowledge to understand what is best 
to be done, unless his hand be skilful to do it, | 
his knowledge will avail him but little in any 
case of emergency, where the life of a fellow- 
creature is at stake. . 

The cleverness of the hand, therefore, 
though almost entirely neglected in modern 
education, except as relates to practice on the 
keys of the piano, is a qualification which, 
while it takes nothing away from the charm 
of feminine delicacy, imparts the additional 
charm of perpetual cheerfulness, added to a 
capability of general usefulness, and a conse- 
quent readiness for action whenever occasion 
may require our services. ‘ 

To know how to do every thing which can 
properly come within a woman’s sphere of 
duty, ought to be the ambition of every female 
mind. For my own part, I do not believe I 
have ever learned any thing, even down to 
such a trifle as a new stitch, but I have 
found a use for it, and that in a surprisingly 
short space of time; for either it has occu- 
pied what would otherwise have been idle 
time, it has used up what would otherwise 
have been wasted material, or I have taught 
it to others who were more in need of it than 
myself. Besides which, there is the grand 
preventive this dexterity supplies against 
ever being at a loss what to do; the happi-- 
ness it affords, both to ourselves and others, 
to be perpetually employed ; the calm it dif. 
fuses over a naturally restless temperament ; 
but above all, the ability this habit affords in 
cases of sickness, or other emergency, to 
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turn all out inéans to accéunt in the service 
of our friends. 

This, however, can never be so thoroughly 
effected, a8 when the cleverness of the hand 
is aided by the faculty of invention. And 
here I would ask, how is it, how can it be, 
that the exércise of this faculty forms so tri- 
fling a part of female education? Never 
does a woman enter upon the actual business 
of life, whatever it may be, but her ingenuity 
is taxed in some way or other ; and she suf- 
|| fers blame, or endufés contempt, just so far 
\| as she fails in this réspect. If, at a critical 
|| juncture of time, any accident takes place in 
|| household affairs, woman is expected to 
| cover up the defect, or supply the deficiency. 
|| If any article of common use is missing when 
|| wanted, woman is expected to provide a 
| substitute. 
| comfort or enjoyment fails, it is woman’s 
| fault. No matter how great the deficiency 
of material with Which she has to work, do- 
{| mestic comfort, order, and respectability rest 
| with her, and she must be accountable for 


true that she is endowed by nature with the 
faculty of invention, in a higher degree, per- 
haps, than men, and skilfully and nobly does 
she sometimes use it ; but does not the very 
fact of this endowment teach us that it has 
thus been ptovided by Providence for the 
part she has te act in life? and ought we not 
the more sedulously to carry out this merci- 
| ful design, by a higher cultivation of so useful 
a faculty? Why, for instance, should we 
| not have premiums on a small scale, or other 
| encouragements, in our public seminaries, for 
the most ingenious and useful inventions? 
| Why should there not be a little museum at- 
tacked to every school, in which such speci- 
mens of ingenuity could be kept? We all 
know there are few simple pleasures which 
surpass those derived from the exercise of 
| the faculty of invention ; might it not, there- 
|| fore, be rendered as profitable as it is amu- 
sing, by filling up some of the idle hours of 
a school-girl’s life, and occupying the time 
toe frequently appropriated to mere gossip 
on subjects by no means calculated to im- 
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the falling short in any, or all of these. It is | 
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prove the morals, or enlarge the understand- 
ing ? 


The little girl of four years old, seated on 


a footstool beside her mother, is less happy 
in the rosy cheeks and shining curls of her 
new doll, than in the shawl she has herself | 
invented for it, or the bonnet her sister is 


making. It is the same throughout the 
whole season of early youth. What is draw- 
ing, that most delightful of all amusements to 
a child, but the exercise of the faculty of in- 
vention? Sosoon as this exercise is reduced 
to a science,—so soon as “perspective 
dawns,” and the juvenile performer is com- 
pelled to copy, the charm of the performance 
in a great measure ceases. It is true, it will 
be restored a hundredfold when acquaint- 
ance with the rules of art shall enable the 
young student again to design, and with bet- 
ter effect ; but during her infancy, she has 
far more enjoyment in her own red-brick 
house, with a volume of green smoke issuing 
from every chimney—and. in her own round- 
bodied man, whose nose is emulous of a 
beak, and his eye in the centre of his head— 
than in the most elaborate and finished draw- 
ings which a master could lay before her ; 
not, certainly, because she sees more sym- 
metry or likelihood in these creatures of her 
own formation, but simply because of the 
pleasure she enjoyed while inventing them. 

It is a subject of delightful reflection, and it 
ought to be a source of unfailing gratitude, 
that some of those natural propensities which 
afford us the greatest pleasure, are, in reality, 
capable of being made conducive to the 
greatest good. Thus, when the little quiet 
girl is so happy and so busy with her peneils, 
or her scissors, she is indulging that natural 
propensity of her mind, which is, in after life, 
to render her still happier, by enabling her te 
turn to the best account every means of in- 
creasing the happiness of these around her, 
of rendering assistance in any social er do- 
mestic calamity that may occur, of supply in 
every time of household need, and of com- 
fort in every season of distress. 

But if the value of invention, and the 
ready application of existing means, be over- 


TUE “Teens 
looked under all other circumstances in a 
‘sick-room, none can doubt its efficacy. The 
visitations of sickness, however unlikely or 
| unlooked for they may be to the young, are 
| liable to all—the gay and the grave, the rich 
and the poor, the vigorous and the feeble ; 
and we have only to visit some of those fa- 
vorite spots of earth which have become the 
‘resort of invalids from every land, to see 
“how often the most delicate females are 
plunged into all the solemn and sacred 
mysteries of the chamber of sickness and 
death. 
It is under such circumstances that inge- 
nuity, when connected with kindly feeling, 
| 


| and readiness to assist, is of the utmost pos- 
| sible value. There may be the same kind 
feeling without it; but how is such feeling to 
| operate 1—by teasing the invalid perpetually 
| about what he would like, or not like? ‘The 
| querulous and fretful state of mind which 
suffering so often induces, is ill-calculated to 
brook this minute investigation of its wants 
| and wishes; and such is the capricious na- 
| ture of a sickly appetite, that every antici- 
pated relish is apt to pall, before the feeble 
desire can be gratified. We are therefore in- 
flicting positive pain upon the sufferer—men- 
‘tal pain, in addition to that of the body, by 
| compelling him to choose, and then to appear 
| discontented, or ungrateful, in becoming dis- 
| satisfied with his own choice. 
| How thankful, then, ought women to be, 
| that they possess, by nature, the faculty of 
invention ; and how careful ought to be their 
cultivation of this precious gift, when it can 
enable them to relieve from pain and annoy- 
ance those who already feel that they have 
enough of both! How happy, in comparison, 
is that woman, who, by the habitual exercise 
of her ingenuity, is able so to make the most 
of the means within her power, as to supply, 
without its having to be solicited, the very 
thing which is most needed ; and though her 
endeavors may possibly fail again and again, 
there will sometimes be a smile of grateful 
acknowledgment on the lips of the sufferer, 
that will richly repay her most anxious care : 
or, if not, she will still be happier, when oc- 
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-fail of more than half its use, if the hand is 


cupied by a series of inventions for the bene- || _ 
fit of one she loves, than those can be who || — 
think, and think again, and end by only jj — 
wishing they could think of any thing that || — 
could accommmodate or relieve. < 

The faculty of invention, however, will |} 


not early accustomed to obey the head, in all 
those little niceties of management which fe- 
male occupations require. ‘There must be a 
facility in the application and movement of © 
the hand, which can only be acquired im 
early life; and I would humbly suggest the 
importance of this in our public seminaries 
for young ladies, for I confess it has often 
seemed to me a little hard, that young wo- 
men of the middle ranks of life, should ‘be 
dismissed from these establishments, after 
having spent years with little more exercise. 
of the hand than is required by the music- 
master ; yet are they no sooner plunged into 
active life, as women—I do not say, as la- 
dies—than the readiest and best, nay, some- 
times, even the cheapest, method of doing 
every thing which a woman can do, is ex- 
pected of them. In all those cases of failure 
which must necessarily ensue, parents and 
brothers are equally dissatisfied; while they || 
themselves, disappointed that their accom-— 
plishments are no longer valued as they were 
at school, and perplexed with the new, and 
apparently humbling duties which present 
themselves, sink into a state of profitless de- 
spondency ; and all this is owing to the sim- || 
ple fact of their not having been prepared, 
when young, for what is expected of them in 
after life. . 

Far be it from me, however, to advocate 
the old system of stitching, as the best kind 
of education for the daughters of England, 
of whom higher and nobler things are re- 
quired. But why should we not choose the 
medium between two extremes? and while 
we reprobate the elaborate needlework of our 
grandmothers, why should we not be equally 
solicitous to avoid the evils arising from an 
entire disuse of the female hand, until the 
age of womanhood? Neither would I be ||. 
supposed to advocate that entire absorption | 
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of the female mind in a world of worsted 

| work, which is now so frequently the case 

immediately on leaving school, and which I 

am inclined to attribute, in a great measure, 

to a necessary reaction of the mind, after 
having been occupied during the whole term 
of scholastic discipline, in what is so foreign 
to its nature, that the first days—nay, months, 
| and even years, of liberty, are spent in the 
busy idleness of assorting different shades of 

Berlin wool. 

These, I must allow, are pleasant amuse- 

ments in their way, and when the head and 
|| the heart are weary, may have their refresh- 
| ment and their use ; but even in these occu- 
\| pations, the beaten track of custom is too 
| much followed. The hand is more exercised 
than the head. To imitate is more the ob- 
{| ject than to invent, while, if the same pains 
were taken to create a pattern as to borrow 
one, new ideas might be perpetually struck 
out, and the mind, even in this humble 
sphere of action, might find as much em- 
ployment as the hand. 

It is sometimes made the subject of regret 
| by learned, well-informed, and highly-gifted 
| women, that the occupations peculiar to our 
| sex are so trifling ; or, in other words, that 
they afford so little exercise for the mind. 
To say nothing here of the folly and the 
danger of allowing ourselves to despise such 
duties as God has set before us, Iam dis- 
posed to question whether it is not in a great 
measure our own fault that these duties are in- 
| vested with so little mind. Invention issurely 
no mean faculty, and I have shown how it 
may be exercised, even upon the most tri- 
|| fling affairs of woman’s life. Economy is no 
| mean principle, and this may be acted upon 
in the application of the humblest means to 
any particular end. Industry is no mean 
virtue, and we may be practising this, while 
filling up every spare moment with some oc- 
eupation of the hand. Cheerfulness is no 
mean embellishment to the female character ; 
and seldom is cheerfulness preserved, when 
the hand is allowed to be useless and idle. 

I confess there is a listless way of merely 
“setting through” with female occupations, 


in which little mind, and still less good feeling, 
is called into action: but when a lively in- 
vention is perpetually at work ; when a care- 
ful economy is practised for the sake of mak- 
ing the most of all our materials, and sparing 
our money, it may be for the purpose of as- 
sisting the sorrowful orthe destitute. Where 
habits of industry are thus engrafted into 
the character; and where cheerfulness lights 
up every countenance ina family thus em- 
ployed ; especially where there is any con- 
siderable degree of talent or illumination of 
mind, how many brilliant thoughts may arise 
out of the simplest subject, and how much 
rational enjoyment may be derived from the 
humblest occupations! 

I cannot dismiss the subject of cleverness, 
or dexterity in doing whatever may come 
within the sphere of female duty, without 
observing that its importance refers in an 
especial manner to domestic usefulness. Nor 
let the young lady, who may read this, too 
hastily turn away with contempt from so 
humble a strain of advice. It does not fol- 
low, because she knows how to do every 
thing, that she must always do it. But it 
does follow, that if she wishes to stand at the 
head of her household, to be respected by her 
own servants, and to feel herself the mistress 
of her own affairs, that she mustbe acquainted 
with the best method of doing every thing 
upon which domestic comfort depends. 

These remarks can of course have no ref- 
erence to families who occupy a higher rank 
in society, and whose means enable them to 
employ a housekeeper as the medium of 
communication between the mistress and the 
servants. I speak of those who have to give 
orders themselves, or who, in cases of illness, 
receiving company, or other derangements 
of the usual routine of domestic affairs, have 
to take an active part in household economy 
themselves. To such, how unfortunate is it not 
to have learned, before they attempt to direct 
others, the best method of applying every 
means so as to be productive of the greatest 
comfort, at the least expense! I would of 
course be understood to mean, with the least 
possible risk of absolute waste. Your table 
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may be sumptuous or simple, your furniture 
costly or plain—that will depend upon the 
rate at which you fix your expenditure, and 
has nothing to do with the point in question. 
The absolute waste of material, in whatever 
is manufactured, prepared, or produced, is 


an evil of a distinct nature, and can never be - 


allowed to any extent, where it is possible to 
be avoided, without a deficiency of common 
sense, or moral rectitude. 

In my observations upon the women of 
England, I have dwelt so much upon the de- 
sirableness of domestic usefulness, that I can- 
not with propriety enlarge uponit here. Yet, 
such is my view of this subject, that if 1 were 
asked which of the three was most valuable 
in a woman—cleverness, learning; or know- 
ledge; and supposing all to have an aqual 
accompaniment of good sense; good feeling, 
and good principle, I believe I should answer 
in favor of the first, provided the situation of 
the woman was in the middle rank of life, 
and she could not enjoy more than one of 
these valuable recommendations. 

Youth is considered to be so exclusively 
the season for acquiring a skilful touch in 
the practice of music; that scareely is the ex- 
periment ever tried of acquiring the same 
dexterity in after life. Hf then it is the only 
time for attaining excellence in what is mere- 
ly an embellishment to the character, of how 
much importance must this season be for 
practising the hand in that ready obedience 
to the head in all affairs of actual usefulness, 
which justly entitles its possessor to the dis- 
tinction of cleverness ! 

In order to convey a more correct idea of 
my meaning, when I speak of cleverness, I 
will simply add, that a woman possessed of 
this qualification is seldom at a loss what to 
do; seldom gives Wrong orders; seldom 
mistakes the right means of producing the 
end she desires; seldom spoils, or wastes, or 
mismanages the work she undertakes ; never 
hurries to and fro in a state of confusion, not 
knowing what is best to be done first; and 
never yields to her own feelings, so as to in. 
capacitate her from the service of others, at 
any critical moment when her assistance may 
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be most needed. Nor are her recommenda- 
tions only of a negative kind, Her habitual 
self-possession is a positive good, her cool- 
ness, her promptitude, her power to adapt 
herself to circumstances, all give worth and 
dignity to her character in the estimation of 
others; while they afford peace and satisfac- 
tion to her own mind. 

Learnine, Dr. Johnson tells us, is skill in 
languages or science. With regard to the 
time spent in the acquisition of languages, I 
fear I must incur the risk of being thought 
neither liberal nor enlightened ; for I confess, 
I do not see the value of languages to a 
woman, except so far as they serve the pur- 
pose of conversation with persons of different 
countries, or acquaintance with the works of 
authors, whose essential excellences cannot 
be translated into our own tongue ; and how 
far these two objects are carried out by the 
daughters of England, either from necessity 
or inclination, F must leave to their own con- 
sideration. 

With regard to the dead languages, the |} 
former of these two motives cannot apply. | 
It may, however, be justly considered as a 
wholesome exercise of the mindy provided 
there is nothing better to be done, for young 
women to learn Greek and Latin; but be- 
yond this, I feel perfectly assured, that for 
any knowledge they will acquire through the 
medium of the best Greek and Latin authors, 
our most approved translations would more 
than answer their purpose. It is true, that 
a knowledge of these languages gives an in- 
sight into the meaning of many important 
words in our own ; yet, an early and exten- 
sive reading of our standard books would 
unquestionably give the same, along with a | 
greater fund of useful and practical informa- 
tion; and for every purpose of female elocu- | 
tion; I strongly suspeet that good Saxon- 
English would be found as clear, impressive, 
and convincing, as any which ean boast a | 
more classieal construetion. “ | 

There is one motive assigned in the pre- |! 
Sent day, for young ladies learning Greek, 
but especially Hebrew, which I should be 
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serious and estimable of their sex. I mean 
the plea of being thus enabled to read the 
Scriptures in the original. Now, if such 
young ladies have really nothing better to 
| do, or if from the high order of their natural 
capabilities they have a chance, even the re- 
motest, of being able to throw some addi- 
tional light upon our best translations, far be 
it from me to wish to put the slightest ob- 
stacle in their way. Yet, I own it does ap- 
pear to me a little strange, that after consider- 
ing the length of time required for atiaining 
| a sufficient knowledge of these languages, 
i and the number of learned commentators 
| and divines, who have spent the best part of 
their valuable lives, in laboring to ascertain 
| 


because it has weight with some of the most 
| 
| 


the true meaning of the language of the 
Scriptures, and when the result of those la- 
bors is open to the public,—it does appear to 
me a little strange,.that any young woman, 
of moderate abilities, should enter into the 
field with such competitors, in the hope of 
attaining a nearer approach to the truth than 
they have done; and I have been led to 
question, whether it would not be quite as 
well for such individuals to be content to 
take the Bible as it is; and to employ the ad- 
ditional time they would thus become pos- 
sessed of, in disseminating its truths and 
| acting out its principles, so far as they have 
already been made clear to the humblest un- 
| derstanding. 
| These remarks, however, have especial 
reference to moderate abilities ; because there 
is with some persons a peculiar gift for the 
acquisition of languages; and believing, as 
I do, that no gift is bestowed in vain, I 
| would not presume to question the propriety 
| of such young persons spending at least some 
| portion of their lives, in endeavoring to ac- 
quire the power of doing for themselves, 
what has already been done for them. 


| It is a remarkable phenomenon in our na- 
ture, that some of those persons who have 
the greatest facility in acquiring languages, 
have the least perception of the genius or 
spirit of such languages when they are ac- 
quired. The knowledge of many languages 
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obtains for its possessor the distinction of 
being learned ; but if she goes no further, if 
she never expatiates in the new world of 
literature, into which her knowledge might 
have introduced her ; she is but like a curi- 
ous locksmith, who opens the door upon 
some hidden treasure, and who, instead of 
examining or appropriating the precious store 
to which he has cbtained access, goes on to 
another door, and then another, satisfied 
with merely being master of the keys, and 
knowing how to unlock at his pleasure. | 

To women of this class of mind, provided 
they belong to the middle rank of life, and | 
are not intended either for teachers or trans- 
lators, of what possible use can be the learn- | 
ing of the dead languages? and to others || 
similarly circumstanced, but without this pe- 
culiar talent, there are excellent translations | 
in almost every library, from which they will 
acquire a greater number of ideas, and be- 
come more intimately acquainted with the | 
spirit of the writer, and the customs and the 
times of which he wrote, than it is probable 
they ever could have been from their own | 
reading of the same works in the original. — | 

With regard to modern languages, the ease 
is very different. Facilities of communica- 
tion between one country and another are | 
now so great, that it has become no longer a | 
dream of romance, but a matter of reasonable 
calculation; with our young women, even in 
the humble ranks of life, that they should 
some time or other go abroad. With our || 
modern writers, too, it is so much the custom | 
to indulge in the use of at least three lan- | 
guages, while professing to write in one, as 
to render it almost a necessary part of female 
education to learn both French and Italian. 
If these languages have not been sufficiently | 
attended to at school, they may; therefore, | 
with the utmost propriety, be added to such 
studies as it is desirable to continue for some 
years afterwards; and while their more per- 
fect acquisition is an object of laudable de- | 
sire, the mind, as it expands in its progiess 
towards maturity, will be better able to ap- 
preciate the beauties they unfold. 

I have been compelled; during the 


j ing the course | 
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of these remarks, to use an expression which 
requires some explanation. | have said, that 
a young woman may with propriety learn 
even the dead languages, provided she has 
nothing better to do; by which, I would be 
understood to mean, provided she does not 
consequently leave undone what would ren- 
der her more useful or amiable as a woman. 
The settlement of this question must depend 
entirely upon the degree of her talent, and 
the nature of her position in life. If she has 
no other talent likely to make her so useful 
as that which is employed in learning Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, this settles the point at 
once, or if she has no duties so important to 
her as to ascertain the derivation of words, 
or to study the peculiarities of heathen writers, 
then by all means let her be a learned lady, 
for every study, every occupation of mind, 
provided it does not include what is evil, 
must be preferable to absolute idleness, 

But may we not turn to the consideration 
of science as opening a wide field of interest- 
ing study, which does more to enlarge the 
mind, and give right views of common things, 
than the mere acquisition of language? 

“Science !—what have we to do with sci- 
ence?’ exclaim half a dozen soft voices at 
once. Certainly not to give public lectures, 
nor always to attend them, unless you go 
with your understanding prepared by some 
previous reading, or acquaintance with the 
subjects, which in the lecture-room are neces- 
sarily rather illustrated, than fully explained. 
Neither is it necessary that you should sacri- 
fice any portion of your feminine delicacy by 
diving too deep, or approaching too near the 
professor’s chair. A slight knowledge of 
science in general is all which is here recom- 
mended, so far as it may serve to obviate 
some of those groundless and irrational fears, 
which arise out of mistaken apprehensions 
of the phenomena of nature and art; but, 
above all, to enlarge our views of the great 
and glorious attributes of the Creator, as ex- 
hibited in the most sublime, as well as the 
most insignificant, works of his creation, 

Perhaps one of the lowest advantages, and 
I am far from thinking it a low one either, 
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which is derived by women from a general | 


| knowledge of science, is, that it renders them _ 


more companionable to men. If they are | 
solicitous to charm the nobler sex by their 
appearance, dress, and manners, surely it is | 
of more importance to interest them by their | 
conversation. By the former they may please; | 
by the latter they may influence, and that to i 
the end of their lives. Yet, how is it possi- | 
ble to interest by their conversation, without” 
some understanding of the subjects which | 
chiefly occupy the minds of men? Most | 
kindly, however, has it been accorded by | 
man to his feeble sister, that it should not be | 
necessary for her to talk much, even on his | 
favorite topics, in order to obtain his favor. | 
An attentive listener is generally all that he | 
requires ; but in order to listen attentively, | 
and with real interest, it is highly important | 
that we should have considerable under- © 
standing of the subject discussed; for the | 
interruption of a single foolish or irrelevant | 
question, the evidence ofa wandering thought, | 
the constrained attitude of attention, or the 
rapid response which conveys no proof of 
having received an idea, are each sufficient 
to break the charm, and destroy the satisfac- | 
tion which most men feel in conversing with 
really intelligent women. 

It is also worth some attention to this sub- 
ject, if we can thereby dispel many of the | 
idle fears which occupy and perplex the | 
female mind. I have known women who | 
were quite as much afraid of a gun when it 
was not loaded, as when it was; others who | 
thought a steam-engine as likely to explode 
when it was not working, as when it was; | 
and others still, who avowedly considered | 
thunder more dangerous than lightning. 
Now, to say nothing of the irritation which 
fears like these are apt to occasion in minds 
ofa more masculine order, it is surely no in- | 
significant attainment to acquire a habit of 
feeling at ease, when there is really nothing 
to be afraid of. + 

But, far beyond this, the use of science is 
to teach us not to ‘ te 
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and higher still, to teach us how the wisdom 
‘and goodness of God pervade all creation. 
| Women are too much accustomed to look at 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 
| with eyes that may almost literally be said 
'not to see. “An insect is to them a little 
troublesome thing, which flies or creeps; a 
flower is a petty ornament, with a sweet per- 
fume; and a mine of coal or copper, some- 
thing which they read about in their geog- 
raphy, as belonging to Newcastle or Wales. 
I do not say that their actual knowledge is 
thus limited; but that they are too much in 
the habit of regarding these portions of the 
creation as such, and no more. ' 

Chemistry, too, is apt to be considered by 
young women as far too elaborate and mas- 
culine a study to engage their attention; and 
thus they are satisfied, not only to go on 
through life unacquainted with those won- 
derful combinations and properties, which in 
some of the most familiar things would throw 
light upon their real nature, and proper use ; 
but also to remain unenlightened in that no- 
blest school of knowledge, which teaches the 
sublime truth, that the wonder-working power 
of God has been employed upon all the fa- 
miliar, as well as the astonishing objects we 
| perceive; and that the same power continues 
| to be exemplified in their perpetual creation, 
their order, adaptation, and use. 

Chiefly, however, would I recommend to 
the attention of youth, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the nature and habits of the ani- 
mal world. Here we may find a source of 
'_Yational and delightful interest, which can 
never fail us, so long as a bird is heard to 
sing upon the trees, or a butterfly is seen to 
_ sport among the flowers. 

I will not go the length of recommending 
i to my young countrywomen to become col- 
| lectors, either of animals or of insects; be- 
cause, as in the case of translations from the 
| best of ancient writers, this has already been 
done for them, better than they are likely to 
| do it for themselves; and because I am not 
| quite sure, that simply for our own amuse- 
| ment, and without any reference to serving 
the purpose of science, we have a right to 


make even a beetle struggle to death upon 
the point of a pin, or to crowd together boxes 
full of living creatures, who, in the agony of 
their pent-up sufferings, devour and destroy 
one another. 

Happily for us, there are ably written 
books on these subjects, from which we can 
learn more than from our own observation ; 
and museums accessible to all, where differ- | 
ent specimens of insects, and other animals, 
are so arranged as materially to assist in un- 
derstanding their nature and classification ; 
and far more congenial it surely must be to 
the heart and mind of woman, to read all 
which able and enlightened men have told 
us of this world of wonder, and then to go 
forth into the fields, and see the busy and 
beautiful creatures by which it is inhabited, : 
sporting in the joyous freedom of nature, un- |} 
harmed, and unsuspicious of harm. Yes, | 
there is an acquaintance with the animal cre- | 
ation, which might be cultivated, so as to do | 
good to the heart, both of the child and the | 
philosopher—an acquaintance which seems || 
to absolve these helpless creatures from the | 
curse of estrangement from their sovereign 
man—an acquaintance which brings them | 
near to us in all their natural peculiarities, 
their amazing instincts, and in the voiceless, 
and otherwise unintelligible secrets of their 
mysterious existence. 

And it is good to be thus acquainted with |} 
that portion of creation which acknowledges, | 
in common with ourselves, the great princi- | 
ple of animal life, to know that enjoyment is 
enjoyment, and that pain is pain, to myriads 
and myriads of beings, in some respects more 
beautiful, in others more curious, and in all 
more innocent, than ourselves. It is good to 
know, so far as men can know, for what pur- 
pose Almighty power has created them. Itis 
good to behold their beauty, to understand 
their wonderful formation, and to examine 
the fairy fancy-work of some of their sacred 
little homes. It is good to be acquainted 
with the strength of the mother’s love, when 
she stoops her wing to the spoiler, and offers 
her own life to save her tender brood. It is 
good to know that the laws of nature, in 
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their filial and parental influences, cannot be 
violated without sorrow as intense, though 
not as lasting, as that which tortures the hu- 
man heart on the separation of parent and 
child. It is good to know how these crea- 
tures, placed by Divine wisdom under the 
power and dominion of man, are made to 
suffer or to die when he neglects or abuses 
them. 

The earth and the air, the woods and the 
streams, the gardens and the fields, tell us of 
all this. When we sit under the shade of a 
lofty tree, in the stillness of summer’s balmy 
noon, the note of the wood pigeon salutes us 
from above. We look up, and the happy 
couple are nestling on a bough, as closely, 
side by side; as if the whole world to them 
was nothing, so long as their faithful love 
was left. On a lower branch of the same 
tree, or on a broken rail close by, the little 
robin sits and sings, looking occasionally 
askance into the face of that lordly crea- 
ture whom instinct teaches him to shun. 
Yet is it less a reproachful, than an inquir- 
ing glance, as if he would ask, whether you 
could really wish to frighten him with all the 
terrors which agitate his little breast on your 
approach. And then he sings to you again, 
a low soft warble; though his voice is never 
quite so sweet as in the autumn, when other 
birds are silent, and he still sings on amidst 
the falling leaves and faded flowers: Next, 
the butterfly comes wavering into sight, yet 
hastening on to turn its golden wings once 
more up to the sunshine. The bee then hur- 
ries past, intent upon its labors, and attracted 
only for a moment by the nosegay in your 
hand ; while the grasshopper, that raster of 
ventriloquism, invites your curiosity—now 
here, now there, but never to the spot where 
his real presence is to be found. And all 
this while, the faithful dog is at your feet: If 
you rise, at the same moment he rises too; 
and if you sit down, he also composes him- 
self to rest. Ever ready to go, or stay, he 
watches your slightest movement; and so 
closely and mysteriously is his being absorb- 
ed in yours, that, although a ramble in the 
fields affords him a perfect ecstasy of delight, 
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he never allows himself this indulgence, with- |} 


out your countenance and companionship. 


But it is impossible so much as to name | 
one in a thousand of the sweet and cheering | 
influences of animal life upon the youthful | 
The very atmosphere we live in | 
teems with it; the woods are vocal—the | 
groves are filled with it; while around our | 
doors, within our homes, and even at our) 


heart. 


social hearth, the unfailing welcome, the tran- 


sient glimpses of intelligence, the instinct, the || 


love of these creatures, are interwoven with | 


the vast chain of sympathy, which, through || 


the whole of what may be a wandering and 


uncertain life, binds us to that spot of earth | 


where we first awoke to a feeling of compan- 


ionship with this portion of the creatures of || 


our heavenly Father’s care. 
Nor must we forget the wonderful and 


mysterious affection which some animals are 


capable of feeling for man. Often as we 


may have failed to inspire the love we have | 


sought for among our fellow-creatures,; we 


are all capable of inspiring attachment here ; | 
nor does the fact of our being unattractive, | 
or comparatively worthless among mankind, | 
operate in the slightest degree to our disad- | 


vantage with this class of beings. Witness | 


the outcast from society—the wanderer on 


the public roads—the poor and houseless | 


mendicant; he still has his dog—yes, and he 


bears the cold repulse he meets with when | 


he asks for bread, better than he could bear 
the desettion of that faithful animal: but he 
fears it not. The proud may pass him by 
unheeded; the rich may spurn him from their 
doors, the vulgar and the unfeeling may 


make a mockery of his rags and wretched- | 


ness; but when the stormy night comes on, 
and he seeks the almost roofless shed to rest 
his weary limbs, he is followed even there by 
one friend, who creeps beside him with a 
love as watchful and as true as if He shared 
the silken couch of luxury and ease. 

There are little motherless children, too, 
and others not unacquainted witha feeling 
of almost orphan solitude, who have felt, at 
times, how the affection of a dumb animal 


could supply the disappointed yearnings of a || 
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young warm heart. In after life, we may 
learn to look upon these creatures with re- 
spect, because our heavenly Father has 
thought them worthy of his care; but youth 
is the season when we love them for their 
own sakes; and hecause we then discover 
that they can be made, by kindness, to love 
us. In youth alone can we feel to unite them 
with ourselves in that bond of sympathy, 
which will never afterwards allow us to treat 
their sufferings with indifference, or to regard 
their happiness as beyond the sphere of our 
duty to promote. 

Here, then, the law of love is made to 
operate through innumerable channels of 
sweet and natural feeling, extending over a 
wide field of creation, and reaping its reward 
|| of satisfaction wherever a poor animal is res- 
| cued from oppression, hunger, or pain. 

The study of natural history is, perhaps, 
the most congenial pursuit to which the mind 
of youth can be introduced ; and it never can 
begin with this too soon. The history and 
nature of plants is the next most pleasing 
study—though far inferior to the first, for 
this important reason: our acquaintance 
with animals involves a moral feeling,—-and 
not one feeling only, but a vast chain of sym- 
pathies and affections, which, if not touched 
in early life, are seldom, afterwards called 
forth with any degree of earnestness or 
warmth ; and for a woman to be insensible 

or indifferent to the happiness of the brute 
| creation, is an idea too repulsive to be dwelt 
| upon for a moment. 
_. There is, however, a sickly sensibility in- 
| dulged in by some young ladies, which I 
should be the last to recommend. Many, for 
instance, will nurse and fondle animals, with- 
out ever taking the trouble to feed them. 
Others shrink away with loathing at the 
sight of pain, which, if they would but exert 
_ themselves to remove, might easily be reme- 
died. JI remember a young girl with whom 
I was well acquainted, having watched a cat 
torment a mouse until she could bear it no 
longer, when at last, with a feeling of the ut- 
most repugnance to the act, she snatched up 
the poor lacerated mouse, and killed it in a 


er 
a 


moment. On seeing her do this, two very 
delicate and estimable young ladies gave 
themselves up to shrieks and hysterics, al- 
though they had known for the previous 
half hour that the little helpless animal had 
been enduring the most cruel torture in the 
claws of the cat, and they had borne this 
knowledge with the greatest composure. 

It is not, then, a delicate shrinking from 
the mere sight of pain, which constitutes that 
kindly feeling towards the animal creation, 
that forms so estimable a part of the female 
character; but that expansive sentiment of 
pinevoletite towards all the creatures of 
God’s formation, which is founded on the 
principle of love, and which operates as a 
principle in prompting us to Promote the 
good of all creatures that have life, and to 
promote it on the widest possible scale. 

But to return to the subject of botany. A 
woman who does not love flowers, suffers a 
great want in her supplies of healthy and 
natural enjoyment, How could the poet 
Milton, when he pictured woman in her 
highest state of excellence, have employed 
our mother Eve, had he made her indifferent 
to the beauty of the plants of paradise, or 
negligent of the flowers which bloomed | 
around her? Still, I must acknowledge that 
there is, to many minds, something the re- 
verse of attractive in the first aspect of: the 
study of botany, as it is generally presented 
to our attention. In this 1am supported by 
one of the most gifted of modern authors, 
when he speaks of the “ ponderous nomen- 
clature” of botany having frightened many a 
youthful student back from the portals of this 
study. There are many persons now ad- 
vanced in life, who deeply regret their want 
of what is called a taste for botany, when the 
fault has not been in their natural taste, so 
much as in the form under which this study 
was introduced to their notice in youth ; and 
thus they have been shut out through the 
whole of life, from the pleasure of expatia- 
ting ina field, as boundless in its extent as 
inexhaustible in its attractions. 

These difficulties, however, are not insur- 


mountable to all; and youth is ey 


| 


more imperative, and occupations more seri- 
ous, and there is consequently less time for 
minute investigation, every flower and every 
plant may be met as a member of a weil- 
known family, and, as such, bear somewhat 
of the character of a familiar friend. 

It is the same with every part of the crea- 
tion, whether natural history, or botany, or 
geology, have occupied our attention, or 
chemistry, or electricity, that great mystery 
of the visible world, whose all-powerful 
agency, the most sublime as well as the most 
insignificant phenomena of nature are daily 
and hourly tending to develop,—an early 
and intimate acquaintance with each and all 
of these, must so far enlighten and enlarge 
the mind, as to lead our thoughts beyond the 
narrow limits of material existence, up to that 
higher region of wonder and of love, where 
to behold is to admire—to feel is to adore. 

From the consideration of the different ad- 
vantages arising from such studies as it is 
important should be pursued at an early pe- 
riod of life, we are necessarily led to ask, 
“ What is the use of KNowLepcE in gener- 
al?” 

Nothing can well be more vague than the 
notions popularly entertained of the meaning 
of knowledge. Dr. Johnson has called it 
“general illumination of mind.” But, if I 
might be allowed to do so, I should prefer 
restricting my use of the word knowledge, to 
that acquaintance with facts, which, in con- 
nection with the proper exercise of a healthy 
mind, will necessarily lead to general illumi- 
nation. A knowledge of the world, there- 
fore, as I propose to use the expression, 
must consequently mean, a knowledge of 
such facts as the general habits of society 
develop. 

This is universally allowed to be a dan- 
gerous knowledge, beause it cannot be ac- 
quired without the risk of being frequently 
deceived by the false aspect which society 
assumes, and the still greater risk of having 
our moral being too deeply absorbed in the 


bly the season for forming an intimate ac- | 
quaintance with this, the loveliest aspect of. 
nature ; so that in after life, when duties are 
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interest and excitement which the study |} 


itself affords. No one can obtain a know- 


ledge of the world, by being a mere specta- || 
It. is, therefore, safer and happier to |} 
leave this study until the judgment is more Hi 
matured, and the habits and principles more | 


tor. 
formed ; or rather I should say, to leave it as 


a study altogether. 


we must there encounter. By absolute ne- 


cessity, then, we acquire as much knowledge |} 
of the world as any rational being needs de- | 


sire, and that is just sufficient to enable us to 
judge of the consequences of certain princi- 
ples, 
upon the well-being of individuals, and of 
society at large. Destitute of this degree of 
worldly knowledge, we must ever be liable to 


make the most serious mistakes in applying” 


the principle of benevolence, in forming our 
estimate of the moral condition of mankind, 


as well as in regulating our scale . ones | 


and relative duty. 

A general knowledge of the political ane 
social state of the country in which we live, 
and indeed of all countries, is of great impor- 
tance, not only to men, but to women. Nor 


let my fair readers be startled when I speak — 


of the political state of countries. You have 
been accustomed to make history your study. 
An acquaintance with the most important 
eras in history is considered-an essential part 
of a female education. 


pired in past ages ? 
understand me on this important subject. 
Do not suppose it would add any embellish- 
ment to your conversation, for you to discuss 


what are called politics, simply as such, es- | 
pecially when, as in nine cases out of ten, | 


you do not really understand what y 
talking about. Do not take up a 
as belonging to your side, or 


party are. 


Time and experience }} 
teach us all it is necessary to know on this |} 
subject; and even duty urges us forward on |} 
the theatre of life, when little enough pre- |} 
pared for the temptations and the conflicts |} 


or modes of action, as they operate | 


And can it be less | 
essential to know what events are taking | 
place in your own times, than what trans- | 
Do not, however, mis- | 


your party, | 
while ignorant what the principles of that | 
Above all, do not allow yourself | 
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to grow warm in your advocacy of any par- 


ticular candidate for a seat in parliament, be-. 


eause he is a handsome man or has made a 
fine speech. All this may supply an oppo- 
site party with food for scandal, or for jest, 
but has nothing at all to do with that patri- 
otic and deep feeling of interest in the happi- 
ness and prosperity of her own country, 
which a benevolent and enlightened woman 
must naturally entertain. 

Destitute as some women are of every 
spark of this feeling, it is but natural that 
their conversation should at times be both 
trifling and vapid; and that when subjects 
of general importance are discussed, they 


should be too much occupied with a pattern 


of worsted work, even to listen. 
I one day heard a very accomplished and 


amiable young lady lamenting that she had 
nothing to talk about, except a subject which 
had been playfully forbidden. 
“the probability of a war,” said I. 


“Talk about 
“* Why 
should I talk about that?’ she replied. “It 


“is nothing to me whether there is war or not.’’ 


Now, this was said in perfect sincerity, and 
yet the lady was a Christian woman, arid one 
who would have been very sorry to be sus- 


pected of not knowing the dates of most of 


the great battles recorded in history. 

lam perfectly aware that there are intri- 
cate questions, brought before our senate, 
which it may require a masculine order of 


“intellect fully to understand. But there are 


others which may, and ought to engage the 
attention of every female mind, such as the 
extinction of slavery, the abolition of war in 
general, cruelty to animals, the punishment 


| of death, temperance, and many more, on 
which, neither to know, nor to feel, is almost 


equally disgraceful. 


I must again observe, it is by no. means 


necessary that we should ¢a/k much on these 
‘subjects, even if we do understand them; 


but to listen attentively, and with real interest 


‘when they are discussed by able and liberal- 
minded men, is an easy and agreeable method 


of enlarging our stock of valuable knowledge; 


-and, by doing this when we are young, we 
“hall. goon with the tide of public events, so 


ol 


as to render ourselves intelligent companions | 
in old age ; and when the bloom of youth is | 
gone, and even animal spirits decline, we 
shall have our conversation left; for the en- 
tertainment and the benefit of our friends. 


more absorbing, than that with which we 
listen to a venerable narrator of by-gone facts 
—facts which have transpired under the ac- 
tual observation of the speaker, in‘ which he 
took a part, or which stirred the lives, and 
influenced the conduct, of those by whom he 


was surrounded. When such a person has | 


been a lover of sterling truth, and a close ob- 
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For my own part, I know of no interest 
| 


server of things as they really were in early 
youth, his conversation is such as sages listen | 
to, and historians make the theme of their | 
imperishable pages. Yet, such a companion | 
every womdn is capable of becoming; and | 
since old age is not rich in its attractions, is | 
it not well worthy the attention of youth, to 
endeavor to lay up, as a provision for the fu- 
tures such sterling materials for rational and 
lasting interest ? 

It is worthy of observation, however, that | 
such information can never be of half the | 
value when collected in a vague and indefi- 
nite form. The lover of sterling truth alone 
is able to render the relation of facts of any 
real value. The mere story-teller, who paints 
the truth in his own colors, may amuse for 
an evening ; but unless we choose truth— | 


absolute truth, as our companion in early life, 
the foundation of our opinions, as well as of 
our principles, will be ever liable to give way. 
We must, therefore, cultivate a willingness 
to see things as they really are. 
friends do, or as our enemies do not see 
them; but simply as they are, and, as such, 
to speak of them, without the bias of party 
feeling, or the coloring of our own selfishness. 

The local customs of the place in which 
we live, and the habits of thinking of the 


Not as our | 


persons with whom we associate, will natural- 
ly, in the course of time, produce considera- 
ble effect upon our own views. But in youth, 
the mind is free to choose, open to conviction, 
uninfluenced by prejudice, and comparative- 
ly unoccupied by previous impressions. It 


ns 
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is, therefore, of the utmost importance, in this 
early stage of life, to cultivate that love of 
truth which will enable us to see every ob- 
ject as it really is, and to see it clearly ; for 
there are vague impressions, and indefinite 
perceptions, which create in the mind a suc- 
cession of shapeless images, as perplexing in 
their variety, as they are uncertain in their 
form. 

Of pers6éns whose minds are thus occupied, 
it can scarcely be said that they love the 
truth, because they seldom endeavor to as- 
certain what the truth is; and their conse- 
quent deviations from the exact line of recti- 
tude in thought and action, brings upon them, 
not unfrequently, the charge of falsehood, 
when they have all the while been true to the 
image floating before them, but which assum- 
ed a different character as often as interest or 
inclination clothed it in fresh colors. 

Vague and uncertain habits of thinking 
and talking in early life, almost necessarily 
lead to false conclusions; nor is it the least 
part of the evil, that those who indulge them 
are extremely difficult to correct when wrong, 
or rather when not exactly right; because 
conviction eannot be proved upon uncertain- 
ty. All we can say of such persons is, that 
they are as little wrong as right. We can- 
not help them. They are perpetually falling 
into difficulties, and, so long as they live, will 
be liable to incur the suspicion of falsehood. 

That a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, may be proved by the observation of 
every day. A little knowledge is generally 
more talked about than a great deal—more 
dragged forward into notice, and, in short, 
more gloried in by its possessor. We will 
take, as an instance, the subject of phrenolo- 
gy. Dabblers in this study who like the eclat 
of pronouncing upon the characters of their 
neighbors, as discovered through that opaque 
medium, the skull, are not a little pleased to 
entertain themselves and others with the 
phraseology of Gall and Spurzheim; while, 
with an air of oracular wisdom, they tell how 
this person is covetous, another prone to kill, 
| a third fond of music, and a fourth in the 


habit of making comparisons. Now, although | 
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a correct knowledge of the exact situation 
of these different organs in the head, is more 
difficult to attain than most young persons 
are aware of; yet, even this part of the stu- 
dy is mere play, when compared with that 


- exercise of mind, which alone would jastify 


any one, even the profoundest philosopher, 
in pronouncing upon individual character, 
according to the principles of phrenology. 
Would any of these fair oracles, for instance, 
be kind enough to tell us what would be the 


result, in summing up the elements of human || 


character, where there was an extraordinary 
development of combativeness, connected 
with half as much benevolence, nine-tenths 
of the same amount of hope, one-third of 
self-esteem, three-fourths of causality, and 
one-third of constructiveness. And yet, cal- 
culations as intricate, as minute, and far more 
extensive than this, must be entered into, be- 
fore the science of phrenology, however true, 
can enable any individual to pronounce upon 
the character of another. 

And thus it is throughout. A little know- 
ledge makes people talk, a little more induces 
them to think ; and women, from the careless 
and superficial manner in which their studies 
are frequently carried on, are but too apt to 
be found among the class of talkers. But let 
us pause a moment, to inquire whether the 
smallness of their stock of knowledge is re- 
ally the cause why it is sometimes so unne- 
cessarily brought forward. Is not the evil of 
a deeper nature? and may it not arise from 
false notions popularly entertained respecting 
the real use of knowledge? I will not say 
there are any women who absolutely believe 
that the use of knowledge is to supply them 
with something to talk about; but are we 
not warranted in suspecting that this is the 
rule by which the value of knowledge is too 
frequently estimated ? | 

Now, one simple view of this subject might 
settle the question at once, as to the desira- 
bleness, or even utility, of women bringing 
forward their knowledge for the purpose of 
display. It so happens, that few of our sex, 
under ordinary circumstances, have an op- 
portunity of acquiring as much general know- 
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ledge as a man of common attainments, or 
even as a mere boy. If we mix in country 
circles, the village schoolmaster has stores of 
knowledge far beyond our own; and in the 
| | society of towns, the man of business, nay, 
{| even the mechanie, knows more than we do. 
|| The nature of their employments, the associ- 
ations they form, and the subjects which en- 
gage their attention, all tend to give to the 
minds of men in general, a clearness of un- 
derstanding on certain points, and an ac- 
quaintance with important facts, beyond what 
is possessed by one woman in a thousand; 
though, at the same time, women have a 
vast advantage over them in this respect, 
that the liveliness and facility of their intel- 
| lectual powers enable them to invest with 
interest many of the inferior and less im- 
portant topics of conversation. 

General knowledge, however, is not less 
important to them, than to men, in the effect 
it produces upon their own minds and feel- 
ings. A well-informed woman may generally 
be known, not so much by what she tells 
you, as by what she does not tell you; for 
|| She is the last to take pleasure in mere gos- 
| sip, or to make vulgar allusions to the ap- 
pearance, dress, or personal habits, of her 
friends and neighbors. 
in these things.. The train of her reflections 
|| oes not along with the eating, drinking, vis- 
| iting, or scandal, of the circle in which she 
| moves. She has a world of interest beyond 
| her local associations; and while others are 

wondering what is the price of her furniture, 
{| or where she bought her watch, she, perhaps, 
is mentally solving that important question, 
whether civilization ever was rie twsieaich in 
a Christian country. 

Nor is it merely to be able to say, when 
asked, in what year any particular sovereign 
reigned, that knowledge is worth acquiring. 
{| Its highest use is to be able to assist on all 
| occasions in the establishment of truth, by a 
clear statement of facts; to say what expe- 

rience has proved; and to overcome preju- 
dice by just reasoning. It enables us also to 
! take expansive views of every subject upon 
j| which our minds can be employed, so as 
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Her thoughts are not | 
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never to argue against general principles, 
from opposite impressions produced merely 
upon our own minds. 

As a further illustration of this narrow kind 
of reasoning, we will suppose a case. A well- 
meaning, but ignorant man, derives a consid- 
erable income from a sugar plantation in the 
West Indies, by which he supports a number 
of poor relations. He argues thus—* If sla- 
very be abolished, it will injure my profits ; 
and I shall no longer be able to support my 
relations. It is good that I should exercise 
my benevolent feelings through this channel ; 
consequently, the slave-trade must also be 
good. I will, therefore, neither vote for the 
abolition of slavery, nor give my countenance 
to those who do.” Amore truly enlightened 
man, though no more influenced by kindly 
feeling, would know, that it must always be 
right to uphold right principles, and that God 
may safely be trusted with the consequences 
to ourselves. 

Nor is it from our own personal feelings 
alone, that we become liable to this perver- 
sion of judgment, with regard to things in 
general. Prejudice has ever been found more 
infectious than the plague, and scarcely less 
fatal. We hear our friends speak warmly on 
subjects we do not understand. They argue 
vehemently, and our minds, from want of 
knowledge, are open to receive as truth, the 
greatest possible absurdities, which, in our 
turn, we embrace and defend, until they be- 
come more dear to us than truth itself. The 
probable conclusion is, that in the course of 
time, we prefer to remain in error, rather 
than be convinced that we have all the while 
been wrong. Thus, it is often ignorance 
alone which lays the foundation of many of 
those serious mistakes in opinion and con- 
duct, for which we have to bear all the blame, 
and suffer all the consequences, of moral cul- 
pability. 

Want of general knowledge is also a very 
sufficient reason why some persons, when 
they mix in good society, live in a state of 
perpetual fear lest their deficiencies should 
be found out. Theirs is not that amiable 
modesty which arises from a sense of the 
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superiority of others; for to admire our 
friends, or even our fellow-creatures, is al- 
ways a pleasurable sensation; while a con- 
viction of our own ignorance of such topics | 
as are generally interesting in good society, 
carries with it a feeling of disgraceful humil- 
iation, perfectly incompatible with enjoyment. 
Uneasiness, timidity, and shyness, with an 
awkward shrinking from every office of re- 
sponsibility, or post’ of distinction, are the 
unavoidable accompaniments of this convic- 
tion; and from this cause, how many oppor- 
tunities of extending our sphere of usefulness 
are lost! How many opportunities of rational 
and lawful enjoyment, too, especially if, from 
a consciousness of our own inferiority, we 
refuse to associate with persons of better in- 
formation and more enlightened minds. Our 
sufferings are then of a twofold nature, arising 
from a sense of mortification at our loss, and 
from the fretfulness and irritation of temper 
which such privations naturally occasion. 

It is well, too, if envy does not steal in to 
poison the little comfort we might otherwise 
have left—well if we do not look with evil 
eye upon the higher attainments of our friends 
—well if, while we professedly admire, we 
do not throw out some hint that may tend to 
diminish their value in the estimation of 
others. 

Thus, there is no end to that culpable want 
of knowledge, which must be the consequence 
of an idle or wasted youth. We may, and 
we necessarily must, learn much in after 
years by experience, observation, reading, and 
conversation. But we are then, perhaps, in 
middle age, only acquiring a bare knowledge 
of those facts which ought, in by-gone years, 
to have been forming our judgment, fixing 
our principles, and supplying our minds with 
intellectual food. 

If there is no calculation to be made of the 
evils arising from a want of knowledge, as 
little can we estimate the amount of good, of 
which knowledge lays the foundation. Per- 
haps one of its greatest recommendations to 
a woman, is the tendency it has to diffuse a 
calm over the ruffled spirit, and to supply 
subjects of interesting reflection, under cir- 
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cumstances the least favorable to the acqui- 
sition of new ideas. ¢ 
Such is the position in society which many 


estimable women are called to fill, that unless ie 
they have stored their minds with general || 
-knowledge during the season of. youth, they | 


never have the opportunity of doing so again. 


How valuable, then, is such a store,to draw | 


upon for thought, when the hand throughout 
the day is busily employed, and sometimes 
when the head is also weary! It is then that 


knowledge not only sweetens labor, but often, | 


when the task is ended, and a few social 
friends are met together, it comes forth un- 


bidden, in those glimpses of illumination | 


which a well-informed, intelligent woman, is 


able to strike out of the humblest material. | 


It is then that, without the slightest attempt 
at display, her memory helps her to throw in 


those apt allusions, which clothe the most fa-_ 
miliar objects in borrowed light, and make us |} 


feel, after having enjoyed her society, as if || 


we had been introduced to a new, and more 
intellectual existence than we had enjoyed 
before. 

It is impossible for an ignorant, adh con- 
sequently a short-sighted, prejudiced woman, 


to exercise this influence over us. We soon | 


perceive the bounds of the narrow circle 
within which she reasons, with self ever in 


the centre; we detect the opinions of others, |} 


in her own; and we feel the vulgarity with 
which her remarks may turn upon ourselves, 
the moment we are gone. 

How different is the enjoyment, the repose 


we feel in the society of a well-informed wo- | 


man, who has acquired in early youth the 
habit of looking beyond the little affairs of 


every-day existence—of looking from mat-_ 


ter to mind—from action to principle—from 
time to eternity ! 


The gossip of society, that 
many-toned organ of discord, seldom reaches | 


her; even slander, which so often slays the ; 


innocent, she is in many cases able to disarm. 


Under all the little crosses and perplexities 


which necessarily belong to household care, 


she is able to look calmly at their comparative | 
insignificance, and thus they can never dis- | 
turb her peace ; while in all the pleasures of | 


intellectual and social intercourse, it is her 
privilege to give as bountifully as she re- 
ceives. | ? 

It must not be supposed that the writer is 


one who would advocate, as essential to wo- 


| man, any very extraordinary degree of intel- 


lectual attainment, especially if confined to 
one particular branch of study. “TI should 
like to excel in something,” is a frequent, and, 
to some extent, laudable expression; but in 
what does it originate, and to what does it 
tend? To be able to do a great many things 
tolerably well, is of infinitely more value to a 
woman, than to be able to excel in one. By 


| the former, she may render herself generally 


useful; by the latter, she may dazzle for an 
hour. By being apt, and tolerably well skilled 
in every thing, she may fall into any situation 
in life with dignity and ease—by devoting her 


| time to excellence in one, she may remain 


incapable of every other. 
So far as cleverness, learning, and know- 


| ledge are conducive to woman’s moral ex. 


cellence, they are therefore desirable, and no 


| further. All that would occupy her mind to 


the exclusion of better things, all that would 


involve her in the mazes of flattery and ad- 


‘the beholder 


miration, all that would tend to draw away 
her thoughts from others and fix them on 
herself, ought to be avoided as an evil to her, 
however brilliant or attractive it may be in 


itself 
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CHAPTER IV. 
_ MUSIC, PAINTING, AND POETRY 
As a picture which presents to the eye of 
hése continuous masses of 


light and shade usually recognised under the 
ae of breadth, though it may be 


gti @, and sometimes even sublime in its 
effect, yet, without the more delicate touches 
“of art, must ever be defective in the pleasure 


it affords ; so the female character, though 


invested with high intellectual endowments, 
“must ever fail to charm, without at least a 
“taste for music, painting, or poetry. 


The first of these requires no recommen- 
dation in the present day. Indeed, the danger 
is, that the fair picture which Wwoman’s charac- 
ter ought to present, should be broken up into 
that confusion of petty lights and shades, 
which, in the phraseology of paintings, is said 
to destroy its effect as a whole. May we not 
carry on the similitude still further, and com. 
pare the more important intellectual endow- 
ments of human character to the broad lights 
and massive’ shadows of a picture ; music, 
to the richness and variety of its coloring ; 
painting, to correctness and beauty of its 
outline; and poetry, to general harmony of 
the whole, consisting chiefly in the aerial or 
atmospheric tints which convey the idea of 
morning, noon, or evening, a storm, a calm, 
or any of the seasons of the year ; with all 
the varied associations which belong to each. 

I have said that music requires no recom- 
mendation in the present day, when to play 
like a professor ranks among the highest at- 
tainments of female education. Since, then, 
music is so universally regarded both by the 
wise and good, not only as lawful, but desira- 


ble, it remains to be considered under what | 


circumstances the practice of it may be ex- 
pedient or otherwise. 

In the first place, “Have you what is called 
an ear for music?” If you are not annoyed 
by discord, nor made to suffer pain by a false 
note, nor disturbed by errors in time, let no 
persuasion ever induce you to touch the keys 
of a piano, or the chords of a harp again. 

Perhaps you may reply, “ But I am‘so fond 
of music.” I question it not: for though 
difficult to be accounted for, many persons, 
who have no ear, are fond of music. Yet, 
why not, under such circumstances, be con- 
tent to be a listener for the rest of your lives, 
and thankful that there are others differently 
constituted, who are able to play for your 
amusement, and who play with ease in a 
style superior to what you would have at- 
tained by any amount of labor? All have 
not the same natural gifts. You, in your 
turn, may excel in something else; but as 
well might an automaton be made to dance, 
as a woman destitute of taste for music, be 
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taught to play with any hope of attaining 


excellence, or even of giving pleasure to her 


friends. It is possible that by an immense 
expenditure of time and money, a wooden 
figure might be so constructed, to dance so 
as to take the proper steps at the right time ; 
but the grace, the ease, indeed all that gives 
beauty to the movements of the dancer, must 
certainly be wanting. It is thus with music. 
By a fruitless waste of time and application, 
the hand may acquire the habit of touching 
the right keys; but all which constitutes the 
soul of music must be wanting to that per- 


formance, where the ear is not naturally at- . 


tuned to “the concord of sweet sounds.” 

It is a good thing to be a pleased and at- 
tentive listener, even in music. And far 
happier sometimes is the unpretending girl, 
who sits apart silently listening to another’s 
voice, than any one of the anxious group of 
candidates for promotion to the music-stool, 
whose countenances occasionally display the 
conflicting emotions of hope and fear, tri- 
umph and disappointment. 

There are, however, among men, and wo- 
men too, certain individuals whose souls may 
be said to be imbued with music as an in- 
stinct. It forms a part of their existence, and 
they only live entirely in an atmosphere of 
sound. ‘To such it would be a cold philoso- 
phy to teach the expediency of giving up the 
cultivation of music altogether, because of the 
temptations it involves ; and yet to such in- 
dividuals, above all others, music is the most 
dangerous. To them it may be said, that, 
like charity, though in a widely different 
sense, it covers a multitude of sins; for such 
is its influence over them, that while carried 
away by its allurements, they scarcely see or 
feel like moral agents, so as to distinguish 
good from evil; and thus they mistake for an 
intellectual, nay, even sometimes for a spirit- 
ual enjoyment, the indulgence of that passion, 
which is but too earthly in its associations. 

I will not say that music is a species of in- 
toxication, but I do think that an inordinate 
love of it may be compared to intemperance, 
in the fact of its inciting the passions of the 
human mind so much more frequently to evil 
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than to good. We are warranted by the lan- i} 
guage of Scripture to believe, that music is a |] 
powerfully pervading principle in the uni- | 
verse of God. The harmony of the spheres }| 
is figuratively set forth under the idea of the |} 
morning stars singing together, and the Apoc- |} 
alyptic vision abounds with allusions to ce- 
lestial choirs. Indeed, so perfectly in unison }| 
is music with our ideas of intense and ele- | 
vated enjoyment, that we can scarcely ima- 1 
gine heaven without the hymning of the | 
praises of the Most High by the voices of an- |} 
gels and happy spirits. Butlet it be remem- || 
bered, that all this is in connection with a pu- { 
rified state of being. It is where the serpent } 
sin has never entered, or after he has been { 
destroyed. So long as the evil heart is unsub- | 
dued—so long as there are desperate passions | 
to awaken—so long as the hand of man is | 
raised against his brother—so long as the cup | 
of riotous indulgence continues to be filled— | 
so long as temptation lurks beneath the rose- | 
leaves of enjoyment, music will remain to be | 
a dangerous instrument in the hands of those | 
who are by nature and by constitution its } 
willing and devoted slaves. : | 
Even to such, however, I would fain be- | 
lieve, that when kept under proper restric- | 
tions, and regulated by right principles, music 
may have its use. There can be no need to” 
advise such persons to cultivate, when young, | 
their talent for music. The danger is, that 
they will cultivate no. other. 
Between these individuals, and the per- 
sons first described, there is a numerous class 
of human beings, of whom it may be said, 
that they possess by nature a Jitile taste for 
music ; and to these the cultivation of it may 
be desirable, or otherwise, according to their 
situation in life, and the views they enter-_ 
tain of the use of accomplishments in general. 
If the use of accomplishments be to make a 
show of them in society, then a Jittle skill in 
music is certainly not worth its cost. But if ; 
the object of a daughter is to soothe the 
weary spirit of a father when he returns home 
from the office or the counting-house, where 
he has been toiling for her maintenance; to 
beguile a mother of her cares; or to charm 
. 


a suffering sister into forgetfulness of her 
pain; then a very little skill in music may 
often be made to answer as noble a purpose 
as a great deal; and never does a daughter 
appear to more advantage, than when she 
cheerfully lays aside a fashionable air, and 
strums over, for more than the hundredth 
time, some old ditty which her father loves: 
To her ear it is possible it may be altogether 


| divested of the slightest charm. But of what 


importance is that? ‘The old man listens un- 
til tears are glistening in his eyes, for he seés 
again the home of his childhood—he hears 


| his father’s voice—he feels his mother’s wel- 


come—all things familiar to his heart in early 
youth come back to him with that long re- 
membered strain; and, happiest thought of 
all! they are revived by the playful fingers 
of his own beloved child. The brother too 
the prodigal—the alien from the paths of 
peace; in other lands, that fireside music 


| haunts his memory. The voice of the stran- 
| ger has no melody for him. His heart is 


chilled. He says; “I will arise and go to my 


| father’s home,” where a welcome, a heart- 


warm welcome, still awaitshim. Yetso wide 


| has been the separation, that a feeling of 
| estrangement still remains, and neither words, 
ij nor looks, nor affectionate embraces can 


| make the past come back unshadowed, or 


|| dispel the cloud which settles upon every 


i) knows it well. 


| heart. 


The sister feels this. She knows the 
power of music, and when the day is closing 


|| in, that first strange day of partial reconcilia- 
|| tion; she plays a low soft air. Her brother 


| with the strain. 


It is the evening hymn they 
used to sing together in childhood, when they 
had been all day gathering flowers. His 
manly voice is raised. Once more it mingles 
Once more the parents and 


1 the children, the sister and the brother, are 
| united as in days gone by. 


_It requires no extraordinary skill in exe- 


|] cution to render music subservient to the 


|| purposes of social and domestic enjoyment; 


al. 


| but it does require a willing spirit, and a feel- 
ing mind, to make it tell upon the sympathies 


}) and affections of our nature. 
- There is a painful spectacle occasionally 


exhibited in private life, when a daughter re- 
fuses to play for the gratification of her own 
family, or casts aside with contempt the mu- 
sic they prefer; yet when a Stranger joins | 
the circle, and especially when many guests 
are met, she will sit down to the piano with 
the most obliging air imaginable, and play 
with perfect good-will whatever air the com- 
pany may choose. What must the parents 
of such a daughter feel, if they recollect the 
fact, that it was at their expense their child 
acquired this pleasing art, by which she ap- 
pears anxious to charm any one but them? 
And how does the law of love operate with 
her? Yet, music is the very art, which by 
its mastery over the feelings and affections, 
calls forth more tenderness than any other. 
Surely, then, the principle of love ought to 
regulate the exercise of this gift, in propor- 
tion to its influence upon the human heart. 
Surely, it ought not to be cultivated as the 
medium of display, so much as the means of 
home enjoyment; net so much as a spell to 
charm the stranger, or one who has no other 
lnk of sympathy with us, as a solace to 
those we love, and a tribute of gratitude and 
affection to those who love us. 

With regard to the application and use of 
the art of painting, or perhaps we ought to 
say drawing, there is a very serious mistake 
generally prevailing among young persons, 
as well as among some who are more ad- 
vanced in life. Drawing, as well as music, 
is not only considered as something to enter- 
tain company with, but its desirableness as 
an art is judged of precisely by the estimate 
which is formed of those pieces of polished 
pasteboard brought home from school, and 
exhibited as specimens of genius in the de- 
lineation of gothic arches, ruined cottages, 
and flowers as flat and dry as the paper on 
which they are painted. The use of draw- 
ing, in short, is almost universally judged of 
among young ladies, by what it enables them 
to produce; and no wonder, when such are 
the productions, that its value should be held 
rather cheap. 

It has often been said with great truth, 
that the first step towards excellence in the 
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art of drawing, is to learn to see; and cer- |} 
tainly, nothing can be more correct than that 
the quickening of the powers of observation, 
the habit of regarding, not only the clear out- 
line, but the relative position of objects, with 


the extension of the sphere of thought which 
is thus obtained, is of infinitely more value in 
forwarding the great work of intellectual ad- 
vancement, than all the actual productions 
of female artists since the world began. 

There are many very important reasons 
why drawing should be especially recom- 
mended to the attention of young persons, 
and I am the more anxious to point them 
out, because, among the higher circles of so- 
ciety, it appears to be sinking into disrepute, 
in comparison with music. Among such 
persons, it is beginning to be considered as a 
sort of handicraft, or as something which 
artists can do better than ladies. In this 
they are perfectly right; but how then are 
they to reap the advantage to themselves, 
which I am about to describe as resulting 
from an attentive cultivation of the graphic 
art? 

Among these advantages, I will begin with 
the least. It isquiet. It disturbs no one; for 
however defective the performance may be, 
it does not necessarily, like music, jar upon 
the sense. It is true, it may when seen of- 
fend the practised eye; but we can always 
draw in private, and keep our productions 
to ourselves. Jn addition to this, it is an em- 
ployment which beguiles the mind of many 
cares, because it never can be merely me- 
chanical. The thoughts must go along with 
it, for the moment the attention wanders, the 
hand ceases from its operations, owing to the 
necessity there is that each stroke should be 
different from any which has previously been 
made. Under the pressure of anxiety, in 
seasons of protracted suspense, or when no 
effort can be made to meet an expected 
calamity, especially when that calamity is 
exclusively our own, drawing is of all other 
occupations the one most calculated to keep 
the mind from brooding upon self, and to 
maintain that general cheerfulness which is 
a part of social and domestic duty. 
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Drawing, unlike most other arts, may be 


taken up at any time of life, though certainly | | 


with less prospect of success than when it 
has been pursued in youth. It can also be 
laid down and resumed, as circumstance or 
inclination may direct, and that without any 
serious loss; for while the hand is employed 
in other occupations, the eye may be learn- |! 
ing useful lessons to be worked out on some 
future day. : 

But the great, the wonder-working power 
of the graphic art, is that by which it enables 
us to behold, as by a new sense of vision, 
the beauty and the harmony of the creation. 
Many have this faculty of perception in their 
nature, who never have been taught, perhaps 
not allowed, to touch a pencil, and who re- 
main to the end of their lives unacquainted 
with the rules of painting as an art. To 
them this faculty affords but glimpses of the 
ideal, in connection with the real; but to 
such as have begun to practise the art, by 
first learning to see, each succeeding day un- 
folds some new scene in that vast picture, 
which the ever-varying aspect of nature pre- 
sents. As the faculty of hearing, in the sav- 
age Indian is sharpened to an almost incred- 
ible degree of acuteness, simply from the fre- 
quent need he has for the use of that partic- 
ular sense; so the eye of the painter, from 
the habit of regarding every object with refer- 
ence to its position and effect, beholds ten 
thousand points of interest, which the un- 
practised in this art never perceive. There 
is not a shadow on the landscape, not a 
gleam of sunshine in the fields, not a leaf in 
the forest, nor a flower on the lea, not a sail 
upon the ocean, nor a cloud in the sky, but 
they all form parts of that unfading picture, 
upon which his mind perpetually expatiates 
without satiety or weariness. 

‘It is a frequent complaint with travellers, 
that they find the scenery around them in- 
sipid ; but this can never occur to the artist, 
through whatever country he may roam. A 
turn in the road, with a bunch of furze on 
one side, and a stunted oak on the other, is | 
sufficient to arrest his attention, and occupy || _ 
a page in his sketch-book. A willowy brook |] 


in the deep meadows, with cattle grazing on 
its banks, is the subject of another. The tat- 
tered mendicant is a picture, of himself; or 
the sturdy wagoner with his team, or the sol- 
itary orphan sitting in the porch of the vil- 
lage-church. Every group around the door 
of the inn, every party around the ancient 
elm in the centre of the hamlet, every beast 
of burden feeding by the way-side, has to 
him a beauty and a charm, which his art en- 
ables him to revive and perpetuate. 

It is the same when he mingles in society. 
Hundreds and thousands of human beings 
may. pass by the common observer without 
| exciting a single thought or feeling, beyond 
| their relative position with regard to himself. 
But the painter sees in almost every face a 
|| picture. He beholds a grace in almost every 
| attitude, a scene of interest in every group; 
; and, while his eye is caught by the classic 
| beauty of an otherwise insignificant counte- 
nance, he arrests it in the position where 
| light and shadow are most harmoniously 
| blended; and, behold! it lives again beneath 
his touch—another, yet the same. 

In every object, however familiar in itself, 
| Or unattractive in other points of view, the 
| painter perceives at once what is striking, 

characteristic, harmonious, or graceful; and 
| thus, while associating in the ordinary affairs 
of life, he feels himself the inhabitant of a 

world of beauty, from which others are shut 
| out. 

Would that we could dwell with more 
satisfaction upon this ideal existence, as it 
| affects the morals of the artist’s real life! 
Whatever there may be defective here, how- 
ever, as regards the true foundation of hap- 
|| piness, is surely not attributable to the art it- 
} self; but to the necessity under which too 
many labor, of courting public favor, and 
{| sometimes of sacrificing the dignity of their 
‘|| profession to its pecuniary success. 

{| Nor is it an object of desirable attainment 
|| to women in general, that they should study 
| the art of painting to this extent. Amply 
a | sufficient for all their purposes, is the habit 
‘|| of drawing from natural objects with correct- 
; : ness and facility. Copying from other draw- 
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ings, though absolutely necessary to the learn- 


er, is but the first step towards those innu- 


merable advantages which arise from an easy 
and habitual use of the pencil. Yet here 
how many stop, and think their education in 
the graphic art complete! They think also, 
what is most unjust of drawing, that it is on- 
ly the amusement of an idle hour, incapable 
of producing any happier result than an ex- 
act fac-simile of the master’s lesson. No 
wonder, that with such ideas, they should 
evince so little inclination to continue this 
pursuit on leaving school. For though it isa 
common thing to hear young ladies exclaim, 
how much they should like to sketch from 
nature, and how much they should like to 
take likenesses, it is very rarely that we find 


_one really willing to take a hundredth part 


of the pains which are necessary to the at- 
tainment even of mediocrity in either of 
these departments. That it is in reality 
easier, and far more pleasant, to sketch 
from nature, than from another drawing, is 
allowed by all who have made the experi- 
ment on right principles; which, however, 
few young persons are able to do, because 
they are so seldom instructed in what, if I 
might be allowed the expression, I should 
call the philosophy of picture-making, or, in 
other words, the relation of cause and effect 
in the grouping and general management 
of objects, so as to unite a number of parts 
into a perfect and pleasing whole. 

Perspective is the first step in this branch 
of philosophy, but the nature and effect of 
light and shade, with the proportions and re- 
lations of different objects, and harmony, that 
grand feature of beauty, must all have be- 
come subjects of interest and observation, be- 
fore we can hope to sketch successfully ; and 
especially, before we can derive that high 
degree of intellectual enjoyment from the art 
of painting, which it is calculated to afford. 
Yet all these, by close and frequent attention, 
may be learned from nature itself, though an 
early acquaintance with the rules of art will 
greatly assist the understanding in this school 
of philosophy. 

Among the numerous mistakes made by 
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young people on the subject of drawing; none 


is a greater hindrance to their efforts, than 
an idea which generally prevails, that not 
only drawing itself, but each different branch 
of the art, requires a natural genius for that 
particular study. Thus, while one excuses 
herself from drawing because she has no 
genius for it; another tells you, that although 
she can draw landscapes with great facility, 
she has no genius for heads. Now, if genius 
be, as Madame de Stael informs us, “ en- 
thusiasm operating upon talent,” I freely 
grant that it is essential to success in this; as 
well as every other art. You must not only 
learn it, but you must absolutely dove it, was 
the frequent expression of a very clever mas- 
ter to his pupil. And it is this very love, 


which of itself will carry on the young student. 


to any point of excellence; which it is desir- 
able for a woman to attain. 

It is true, there are greater difficulties to 
some than to others; just as the eye is more 
or less acute in its perceptions, or the com- 
munication between that and the hand more 
or less easy. Yet, with the same amount of 
genius and a little more patience, with a little 
more humility too, for that has more to do 
with success in painting than the inexperi- 
enced are aware of; these difficulties may 
easily be overcome. 

I have said that humility is necessary to 
our success, and it operates precisely in this 
manner. It always happens that the eye 
has been in training for observation, long be- 
fore the hand begins to trace so much asa 
bare outline of what the eye perceives. Thus, 
our first attempts at imitation fall so far short, 
not only of the real, but also of the ideal 
which the mind retains, that if praise or ad- 
miration have had any thing to do with inci- 
ting us to draw, the mortification which en- 
sues will probably be more than a young art- 
ist can endure. She must, therefore, be 
humble enough to be willing to proceed with- 
out praise, sometimes without commendation, 
and occasionally with a more than comfort- 
able share of ridicule, as the reward of her 
first endeavors; all which might possibly be 
borne with equanimity, if she did not herself 


perceive a fearful want of resernblanceé to the 


‘ 


thing designed. — «ha 


and figure, is a sufficient illustration of this 
fact. 
of drawing, there are twenty who succeed in 


‘landscapes; because, those who fail assure |} 


you, itis so much more difficult to draw faces 
and figures. This statement, however; is al- 
together unsupported by reason, since it re- 
quires just the same use of the eye and the 
hand; and just the same exercise of the mind, 
to draw one object as another; and provided 
only the object drawn is stationary, it is quite 
as easy to trace with accuracy the outline of 
a head, as of a ttee, or a mountain. 


There is, however, a wide difference in the tp 


result. By a slight deviation ftom the true 
outline of a mountain, no great injury to the 
general effect of a landscape is ptoduced; 


while the same degree of deviation from the |} 
outline of a face, will sometimes entirely de- |} 
stroy, not only the likeness, but the beauty of |} 


the whole. Even a branch of a 7 
sometimes a whole tree; may be omi in 


a landscape; but if a nose, or an eye, were |} 
found wanting in the drawing of a face, it || 


would be difficalt to treat the performance 
with any thing like gravity. 

Thus, then, the vanity of the yourig stu- 
dents is more sevetely put fo the test in delin- 
eations of the human form, than it can be in 
landscape drawing ; and thus they are apt 
to say, they have no genius for heads or fig- 
ures, because their love of excellence, though 
sufficient for the purposes of landscape draw- 
ing, is not strong enough to support them 
under the mortification of having produced a 
badly drawn face or figure. 

It is not the least among the advantages 
of drawing, that it induces a habit of perpet- 
ually aiming at ideal excellence; in other 
words, that it draws the mind away from 
considering the grosser qualitiés of matter, 
to the contemplation of beauty as an abstract 
idea; that it gives a definiteness to our no- 
tions of objects in general, and enables us to 
describe, with greater accuracy; the character 
and appearance of every thing we see: 
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» The practice of drawing the human face |} 


For one who succeeds in this branch |} 


defective as works of art, are among the pre- 
cious memorials of which time; the great de- 
stroyer, is unable to deprive us. In them the 
traveller lives again, through all the joys and 
sorrows of His distant wanderings. He 
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world which his eye will never more behold. 
He treads again the mountain-path where 
his step was never weary. He sees the sun- 
shine on the snowy peaks which rise no more 


_ exultation, when it bursts from hearts as young 
and buoyant as his own; and he remembers, 
at the same time, how it was with him in 
those by-gone days, when, for the moment, 
he was lifted up above the grovelling cares 

| of every-day existence: 

But; above all, the art which preserves to 
us the features of the loved and lost, ought 
to be cultivated as a means of natural and 
enduri g gratification. It is curious to look 
back to the portrait of infancy, or even youth, 
| when the same countenance is stamped with 
| the deep traces of experience, when the ven- 
| erable brow is ploughed with furrows; and 
| the temples are shaded with scattered locks 
| of silvery hair. It is interesting—deeply in- 

teresting, to behold the likeness of some dis- 
| tinguished character, with whose mind we 
have long been acquainted, through the me- 
| dium of his works; but the beloved counte- 

nance, whose every line of beauty was min- 
| gled with our young affections, when this can 
be made to live before us, after death has 
| done his fearful work, and the grave has 
| claimed its own—we may well say; in the 
language of the poet, of that magie skill which 
| has sueh power over the past; as to call up 
| buried images, and clothe them again in beau- 
| ty and in youth, 


« Bless’d be the art that can immortalize, 
The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
| _ To quench it.” 


ae Beyond these, however, there are uses in 
| the art of drawing so well worthy the consid- 


ae 
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Nor ought we by any means to overlook 
the value of that which the pencil actually 
produces. Sketches of scenery; however 


breathes again the atmosphere of that far 


to him. He hears again the shout of joyous 
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eration of every young woman of enlighten- 
ed mind, that we carinot too earnestly recom- 
mend this occupation to their attention, even 
although it should be at some sacrifice of that 
labyrinthine toil of endless worsted-work, 
with which; in the case of modern young 
ladies, both head and hand appear to be so 
perseveringly employed. I freely grant the 
charm there is in weaving together the many 
tints of German wool, but what does this 
amusement do for the nrind, except to keep 
it quiet, and not always that? Now, the sub- 
stitute I would propose for this occupation, 
is equally pleasing in the variety of colors 
employed, and yet calculated to be highly 
beneficial in its influence upon the mind, by 
increasing its store of knowledge, and sup- 
plying a perpetual source of rational interest, 
even at times when the occupation itself can- 
not well be carried on. Oe 

My proposition, then, is this: that; in pur- 
suing the study of botany, instead of the un- 
attractive hortus siccus; which pleases no one 
but the scientific beholder, correct and natu- 
ral drawings should be made of every speci- 
men, just as it appears when growing, or 
when freshly gathered. Instead of the 
colorless, distorted, hot-pressed specimens, 
which the botanist now displays, to the utter 
contempt of all uninitiated in his lore, we 
should then have beautiful and imperishable | 
pictures of graceful, delicate, or curious 
plants, looking just as they did when the 
mountain-wind blew over them, or when 
the woodland stream crept in among their 
thousand stems, and kissed the drooping 
blossoms that hung upon its banks. We 
might then have them placed before us in all 
their natural loveliness, either the flower, the | 
branch, or the entire plant; and sometimes, 
to render the picture more complete, the 
characteristic scenery by which it is usually 
surrounded. 

But if in botany the practice of this art is 
so desirable; how much more so does it be- 
come in entomology, where the study can |} 
scarcely be carried on without a sacrifice of 
life most revolting to the female mind. | 
What beautiful specimens might we not 
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of the tree on which it feeds; then the larva 
and its silken bed; and lastly, the splendid 
butterfly, whose expanded wings no cruel 
touch could ruffle ; all forming pictures of 
the most interesting and delightful character, 
and powerfully contrasted in the associations 
they would excite, with those regular rows 
of moths and beetles pricked on paper, which 
our juvenile collectors now exhibit. 

It may be said, that even such specimens 
of insects could scarcely be obtained without 
some sacrifice of life or liberty ; but we all 
know that when the eye and the hand are 
habituated to catch the likeness of any object, 
it is done with increasing facility each time 
the experiment is made, until a comparative- 
ly slight observation of the general appear- 
ance, position, and characteristic features of 
the living model, is sufficient for the artist in 
the completion of his likeness. 

The same facility of delineation would as- 
sist our researches through the whole range 
of natural history. By such means we should 
not only be supplied with endless amuse- 
ment, but might at the same time be adding 
to our store of useful knowledge. We 
should not only be making ourselves better 
acquainted with the poetry of nature, but 
with its reality too. For what is there, either 
practical or real, in the specimens of .plants 
and insects as we generally find them? Real 
they unquestionably are, in one sense, as the 
mummy is a real man; but who would point 
to that pitiful vestige of mortality as exhibit- 
ing the real characteristics of a human being? 

It seems to me a perfectly natural subject 
of repulsion, when the poet exclaims— 

* Nor would I like to spread 
My thin and withered face, 


The hortus siccus, pale and dead, 
A mummy of my race.” 
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And few there are who would not prefer to 
such miserable memorials, as actually more 
real, a well-painted likeness of a departed 
friend, with the expression of countenance, 
the dress, the position, and the circumstances 
with which the memory of that friend was 
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have of the curious caterpillar, with a branch - 


Drawing is, unfortunately, one of those | 
accomplishments which are too frequently | 
given up at the time of life when they might | 
be most useful to others,—when they might | 
really be turned to good account, in that || 
early expansion and development of mind, | 
which belong exclusively to woman in her | 
maternal capacity ; but as this view of the |} 
subject belongs more properly to a later stage | 
of the present work, we will pass on to ask, | 
In what degree of estimation poetry is, and | 
ought to be held, by the daughters of Eng- | 
land in the present day ? 

There have been eras in our history, when | 
poetry assumed a more than reasonable | 
sway over the female mind; when an ac- | 
quaintance with the Muses was considered | 
essential to a polished education, and when | 
the very affectation of poetic feeling proved | 
how high a value was attached to the reality. | 
It would be useless now to speak of the ab- | 
surdities into which the young and sensitive | 
were often betrayed by this extreme of pub- | 
lic taste. Such times are gone by, the | 
opposite extreme is now the tendency of 
popular feeling. It is not to be wondered at | 
that this should be the case with men; be- | 
cause, as a nation, our fathers, husbands, | 
sons, and brothers are becoming more and | 
more involved in the necessity of providing - 
for mere animal existence. No wonder, | 
then, that in our teeming cities poetry should | 
be compelled to hide her diminished head ; } 
or that even, pursuing the man of business | 
home to his suburban villa, she should leave | 
him to his stuffed armchair, in the arms of 
that heavy, after-dinner sleep, which so | 
frequently succeeds to his short and busy 
day of unremitting struggle and excitement. | 
Nor is this all. If poetry should seek the 
quiet fields, as in the days of their pastoral 
beauty, even from these, her green and flow- 
ery haunts, she is scared away by the steam- 
ing torrent, the reeking chimney, and the fiery 
locomotive ; while on the wide ocean, where | 
her ancient realm was undisputed, her silvery _ 
trace upon the bosom of the deep: ‘waters is 
now ploughed up by vulgar paddles; and— 
all the voiceless mystery of “viewless winds,” 


word, or a jest. 
| I speak not with childish or ignorant re- 
| pining of these things. We are told by po- 
litical economists that it is good they should 
be so, and I presume not to dispute the fact. 
Yet, surely, if it be the business of man to 
give up the strength of his body, the energy 
of his mind, and the repose of his soul, for 
his country’s prosperity or—his own; it is 
for woman, who labors under no such press- 
_ing necessity, to make a stand against the 
encroachments of this popular tendency,—I 
had almost said, this national disease. 

What is poetry? is a question which has 
been asked a thousand times, and perhaps 
never clearly answered. I presume not to 

Suppose my own definition more happy than 
others ; but in a work* already before the 
public, I have been at some pains to place 
this subject in a point of view at once clear 
and attractive. My idea of poetry as ex- 
plained in this work, and it remains to be the 
same, is, that it is best understood by that 
chain of association which connects the intel- 
lects with the affections ; so that whatever is 
so far removed from vulgarity, as to excite 
ideas of ‘sublimity, beauty, or tenderness, 
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of such ideas must depend upon the man- 
ner in which they are presented to the 
mind, as well as to the nature of the mind 
itselfi’ 

_ When the character of an individual is 
deeply imbued with poetic feeling, there is 
a corresponding disposition to look beyond 
‘the dull realities of common life, to the ideal 
‘relation of things, as they connect them- 
‘selves with our passions and feelings, or with 
the previous impressions we have received 
of loveliness or grandeur, repose or excite- 
“ment, harmony or beauty, in the universe 
around us. This disposition, it must be 
granted, has been in some instances a for- 
midable obstacle to the even tenor of the 
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| which in the old time held the minds of ex- 
pectant thousands under their command, is 
now become a thing of no account—a by: 


| may be said to be poetical; though the force | 
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wise man’s walk on earth; but let us not, 
while solicitous to avoid the abuse of poetic 
feeling, rush into the Opposite excess of neg- 
lecting the high and heaven-born 
altogether. 

It is the taste of the present times to invest 


principle 


the material with an immeasurable extent of | 
importance beyond the ideal. It is the ten- 
dency of modern education to instil into the 
youthful mind the necessity of knowing, ra- | 
ther than the advantage of feeling. And, to 
a certain extent, “knowledge is power ;” but 
neither is knowledge all that we live for, nor 
power all that we enjoy. There are deep 
mysteries in the book of nature which all can 
feel, but none will ever understand, until the ! 
veil of mortality shall be withdrawn. There | 
are stirrings in the heart of man which con- 
stitute the very essence of his being, and | 
which power can neither satisfy nor subdue. 
Yet this mystery reveals more truly than the 
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clearest proofs, or mightiest deductions of 
science, that a master-hand has been for 
ages, and is still at work, above, beneath, 
and around us; and this moving principle is 
forever reminding us, that, in our nature, 
we inherit the germs of a future existence, 
over which time has no influence, and the 
grave no victory.* 

If, then, for man it be absolutely necessary 
that he should sacrifice the poetry of his na- 
ture for the realities of material and animal 
existence, for woman there is no excuse— 
for woman, whose whole life, from the cradle 
to the grave, is one of feeling, rather than of 
action; whose highest duty is so often to 
suffer, and be still; whose deepest enjoy- 
ments are all relative ; who has nothing, and 
is nothing, of herself; whose experience, if 
unparticipated, is a total blank; yet, whose 
world of interest is wide as the realm of hu- 
manity, boundless as the ocean of life, and 
enduring as eternity! For woman, who, in 
her inexhaustible sympathies, can live only 
in the existence of another, and whose very 
smiles and tears are not exclusively her own 
—for woman to cast away the love of poetry, 
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is to pervert from their natural course the 
sweetest and lovéliest tendencies of a truly 
feminine mind, to destroy the brightest charm 
which can adorn her intellectual character, to 
blight the fairest rose in her wreath of youth- 
ful beauty. 

A woman without poetry is like a, land- 
scape without sunshine. We see every ob- 
ject as distinctly as when the sunshine ‘is 
upon it; but the beauty of the whole is 
wanting—the atmospheric tints, the harmony 
of earth and sky, we look for in vain; and 
we feel that though the actual substance of 
hill and dale, of wood and water, are the 
same, the spirituality of the scene is gone. 

A woman without poetry! The idea is a 
paradox; for what single subject has ever 
been found so fraught with poetical associa- 
tions as woman herself? “Woman, with 
her beauty, and grace, and gentleness, and 
fulness of feeling, and depth of affection, and 
her blushes of purity; and the tones and 
looks which only a mother’s heart can inspire.” 
The little encouragement which poetry 
meets with in the present day, arises, I ima- 
gine, out of its supposed opposition to utility ; 
and certainly, if to eat and to drink, to dress 
as well or better than our neighbors, and to 
amass a fortune in the shortest possible space 
of time, be the highest aim of our existence, 
then the less we have to do-with poetry the 
better. But may we not be mistaken in the 
ideas we habitually attach to the word util- 
ity? There is a utility of material, and an- 
other of immaterial things. There isa utility 
in caleulating our bodily wants, and our re- 
sources, and in regulating our personal ef- 
forts in proportion to both; but there is a 
higher utility in sometimes setting the mind 
free, like a bird that has been caged, to 
spread its wings, and soar into the ethereal 
world. There is a higher utility in some- 
times pausing to feel the power which is in 
the immortal spirit to search out the principle 
of beauty, whether it bursts upon us with the 
dawn of rosy morning, or walks at gorgeous 
noon across the hills and valleys, or lies, at 
evening’s dewy close, . enshrined within a 
| folded flower. 


‘soul, all which afford. us the highest and | 
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It is good; and therefore it must be uséful, | 
to see and to feel that the all-wise Creator | 
has set the stamp of degradation only upon | 
those things which perish in the using; but 
that all those which enlarge and elevate the | 


purest enjoyment, from the loftiest range of © 
sublimity; to the softest emotions of tender- | 
ness and love, are; and must be, immortal. } 
Yes, the mountains may be overthrown, and 
the heavens themselves may melt away, | 
but all the ideas with which they inspired | 
us—their vastness and their grandeur, will | 
remain. Every flower might fade from the | 
garden of earth, but would beauty, as an es-— 
sence, therefore cease to exist? Even love | 
might fail us here. Alas! how often does it fail 
us at our utmost need! But the principle of © 
love is the same; and there is no human 
heart so callous as.not to respond to the lan- | 
guage of the poet, when he says— 
“They sin who tell us love can die 
* * * % * * 


Its holy flame for ever burneth, 

From heaven it came, to heaven rett 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 

And hath in heaven its perfect rest; 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of love is there:” 
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All these ideas ate excited, and all these 
impressions are made upon the mind through 
the medium of poetry. By poetry, I do not 
mean that vain babbling in rhyme, which — 
finds no echo, either in the understanding or 
the heart. By poetry, I mean that ethereal : 
fire, which touched not the lips only, but the — 
soul of Milton; when he sung of 

* Man’s first disobedience,” 


and which has inspired all who ever walked. 
the same enchanted ground, from the father 
of poetry himself, down to 


“The simple bard, Tough at the rustic plough.” 


Thousands have felt this principle of poetry 
within them, who yet have never learned to 
lisp in numbers ; and perhaps they are the | 
wisest of their class, for they have thus the 
full enjoyment which poetic feeling affords, 


without the disappointment which so fre- 
quently attends upon the efforts of those 
who venture to commit themselves in verse.. 

Men of business, whose hearts and minds 
are buried in their bales of goods, and who 
know no relaxation from the office or the 
counter, except what the daily newspaper 
affords, are apt to conclude that poetry does 
nothing for them; because it never keeps 
their accounts, prepares their dinner, nor 
takes charge of their domestic affairs. Now, 
though I should be the last person to recom- 
mend poetry as a substitute for household 
economy, or to put even the brightest ema- 
nations of genius in the place of domestic 
| duty, I do not see why the two should not 
exist together; nor am I quite convinced 
that, although a vast proportion of mankind 
have lost their relish for poetry, it would not 
in reality be better for them to be convinced 
| by their companions of the gentler sex, that 
poetry, so far from being incompatible with 
social or domestic comfort, is capable of being 
associated with every rational and lawful en- 
joyment. 

Yes, it is better for every one to have their 
minds elevated, rathed than degraded—raised 
up to a participation in thoughts and feelings 
| in which angels might take a part, rather than 
chained down to the grovelling cares of mere 
corporeal existence; and never do we feel 
more happy than when, in the performance 
of any necessary avocation, we look beyond 
the gross material on which we are employed 
to those relations of thought and feeling, that 
connect the act of duty which occupies our 
| hands with some being we love, that teach 
|} us to realize, while thus engaged, the smile 

| of gratitude which is to constitute our reward, 
or the real benefit that act will be the means 
{| of conferring, even when no gratitude is there. 

What man of cultivated mind, who has 
ever tried the experiment, would choose to 
|| live with a woman, whose whole soul was 
|| absorbed in the strife, the tumult, the perpet- 
|| ual discord which constant occupation in the 
|| midst of material things so inevitably pro- 
‘|| duces; rather than with one whose attention, 
‘}{ equally alive to practical duties, had a world 
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of deeper feeling in her “heart of: hearts,” 
with which no selfish, worldly, or alga 
thoughts could mingle ? 

It is not because we love poetry, that we 
must be always reading, quoting, or compos- 
ing it. Far otherwise. For that bad taste, 
which would thus abuse and misapply so sa- 
cred a gift, is the very opposite of poetical. 
The love of poetry, or in other words, the 
experience of deep poetic feeling, is rather a 
principle, which, while it inspires the love of 
beauty in general, forgets not the beauty of 
fitness and order; and therefore can never 
sanction that which is grotesque or out of |! 
place. It teaches us, that nothing which of- 
fends the feelings of others can be estimable 
or praiseworthy in ourselves ; for it is only 
in reference to her association with others, 
that woman can be in herself poetical. She 
may even fill a book with poetry, and not be 
poetical in her own character; because she | 
may at the same time be selfish, vain, and 
worldly-minded. 

To have the mind so imbued with poetic 
feeling that it shall operate as a charm upon 
herself and others, woman must be lifted out 
of self, she must see in every thing material a || 
relation, an essence, and an end, beyond. its 
practical utility. She must regard the little 
envyings, bickerings, and disputes about com- 
mon things, only as weeds in the pleasant 
garden of life, bearing no comparison in im- 
portance with the loveliness of its flowers. 
She must forget even her own personal at- 
tractions, in her deep sense of the beauty of | 
the whole created universe, and she must 
lose the very voice of flattery to herself, in 
her own intense admiration of what is excel- 
lent in others. | 

This it is to be poetical; and I ask again, 
whether it is not good, in these practical and 
busy times, that the Daughters of England 
should make a fresh effort to retain that 
high-toned_ spirituality of character, which 
has ever been the proudest distinction of 
their sex, in order that they may possess 
that influence over the minds of men, which 
the intellectual and the refined alone are ca- 


pable of maintaining ? 
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Let them look for 2 moment at the condi- 
tion of woman wherever this high tone of 
character has been wanting, where she has 
been identified merely with material things, 
and, as a necessary consequence, regarded 

| as a soulless and degraded being, essential to 
society only in her ministration to the general 
good of man. But we close the scene ere it 
is fully unfolded. The Daughters of Eng- 
land must feel within themselves that a high- 


er and a nobler destiny is theirs. 


CHAPTER V. 
TASTE, TACT, AND OBSERVATION. 


In the cursory survey we have now taken 
of what may properly be called the intellect- 
lectual groundwork of the female character, 
our attention has been directed not only to 
those scholastic attainments which are gen- 
erally comprehended in a good education, 
but to that general knowledge, which can 
only be acquired by after-study, by observa- 
tion, py reading, and by association with good 
society. 

All these, however, are but the materials 
of character, materials altogether useless, and 
sometimes worse than useless, without the 
operation of a master-power to select, im- 
prove, and turn them to the best account. 
With men, this power is most frequently self- 
interest—with women it is that bias of feel- 
| ing towards what they are most inclined to 
| love, which is generally recognised under the 
name of taste; and both these principles be- 
gin to exercise their influence long before the 
|| mind has attained any high degree of intel- 
lectual cultivation, and long before we are 


aware of our own motives. I have called 

this principle in woman, taste, because so 

far as it is biassed by the affections, taste in- 
volves a moral ; 
| 


and it is a peculiar feature 
in the female character, that few things are 
esteemed which do not recommend them- 
selves in some way or other to the affections. 

Thus, women are often said to be deficient 
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in ridge simply from this reason, that | 
judgment is the faculty by which we are en-- 
abled to decide what is intrinsically besty | | 
while taste only influences us so far as to || 
choose what is most pal to our own | 
feelings. a \| 
It is no uncommon thing among young |} 
women, to hear them say, they like a thing | 
they do not know why—nay, so warm are || 
their expressions, one would be led to sup- | 
pose their preference arose from absolute 
love, and yét, | 
| 
It is that habitual tendency of feeling or tone | 
of mind, which I have called taste, that de- |} 
cides their choice; and it is thus that our }} 
moral worth or dignity depends upon the ex- || 
ercise of good taste, in the selection we make || 
of the intellectual materials we work with in | 
the formation of character, and the general jj 
arrangement of the whole, so as to render the |} 
trifling subservient to the more important, 
and each estimable according to the Piipose 
for which it is used. 
I am aware that religious principle is the 
only certain test by which character can be | 
tried; but Iam speaking of things as they 
are, not as they ought to be; and I wish to } 
prove the great importance of taste, by show- | 
ing that it is a principle busily at work in di- | 
recting the decisions of the female mind on 
points supposed to be too trifling for the oper- 
ation of religious feeling, and often before 
any definite idea of religion has been formed. 
It is strictly in subservience to religion, that I | 
would speak of good taste as being of ex- | 
treme importance to woman; because it 
serves her purpose in all those little varia- 
tions of human life, which are too sudden in } 
their occurrence, and too minute in them-’ 
selves, for the operation of judgment; but 
which at the same time constitute 80 large. a. 
sum of woman’s experience. 
It may be said, that the rules of good taste 
are so arbitrary, that no one can fully under- 
stand them. I can only repeat, what I have 
said on this subject in “The Poetry of Life,” | 
and I think the rule is sufficient for women ‘i 


“'The reason why, they cannot tell.” 
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in general. It is, that the majority of opinion 
among those who are best able to judge, may 
safely be considered as most in accordance 


with good taste. Thus, when your taste has 


| 
| 


received from your parents a particular bias, 
which you are afterwards led to suspect is 
not a correct one, inquire with all respect, 
whether, on that particular subject, your pa- 
rents are the persons best qualified to judge. 
Or when you find in society that any thing is 
universally approved or condemned, before 
accommodating your own taste to this exhi- 
bition of popular feeling, ask whether the 
judges who pronounce such sentence are 
competent ones, and if there be a higher tri- 
bunal at which the question can be tried—or 


in other words, judges who understand the 


subject better, let it be referred to them, be- 
fore you finally make up your mind. 

Perhaps it may be objected that this is a 
tedious process, and that taste is a thing of 
sudden conclusion. But let it be remem- 
bered, IT am now speaking of the formation 
of a good taste, as a part of the character ; 
not of the operation of taste where it has 
been formed. Nor, indeed, is the suddenness 
with which some young persons decide in 
matters of taste, any proof of their good 
sense. So far from this, we often find them, 
under the influence of better judges, reduced 
to the mortifying necessity of changing their 
opinions to the direct opposite of what they 
have too hastily expressed. 

Still, though the process of forming the 
taste upon right principles, may at first be 
slow; and though it may sometimes appear 
too tedious for juvenile impetuosity, the ex- 
ercise of good taste will in time become so 
easy, and habitual, as to operate almost like 


an instinct; and, until it is so, the process I 


have recommended, will have the great ad- 
vantage of preventing young ladies from be- 
ing too forward in expressing their senti- 
Ments; and what is of far greater impor- 
tance, they will be cautious in making their 
Selection of what they admire, and what 
they condemn. 

__ Have we not all seen in society the ridicu- 
Bus spectacle of a young and forward girl 
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exhibiting all the extravagance of juvenile 
importance in her condemnation of a book, 
which has not happened to please her fancy ; 
when, had she waited a few minutes longer, 
the conversation would have taken such a 
turn, as would have convinced her that 
among wise men, and enlightened women, 
the work was considered justly worthy of 
high commendation? With what grace could 
she, then, after having thus committed her- 
self, either defend, or withdraw her own 
opinions? or with what complacency could 
she reflect upon the exposure she had made 
of her bad taste, before persons qualified to 
judge? Far wiser is the part, perhaps, of 
her more diffident companion, who having 
equally failed in discovering the merits of the 
work in question, goes home and reads it 


again, with her attention more directed to its 


beauties ; and who, even if she fails at last 
in deriving that pleasure from the book which 
she had hoped, has the humility to conclude 
that the fault is in her own taste, which she 
then begins to regulate upon a new principle, 
and with a determination to endeavor to ad- 
mire what the best judges pronounce to be 
really excellent. 

We must not, however, attach too much 
importance to good taste, nor require it to 
operate beyond its legitimate sphere. Taste, 
unquestionably, gives a bias to the character, 
in its tendency to what is elevated or low, 
refined or vulgar; but after all, the part of 
taste is only that of a witness called into a 
court of justice, to test the value of an arti- 
cle, which has some relation to the great and 
momentous decision in which the judge, the 
jury, and the court, are so deeply interested. 
As taste is that witness, religion is that judge; 
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and it is only as the one is kept subservient || 


to the other, that it can be rendered condu- 
cive to our happiness or our good. 

The province of taste, then, includes all 
the minute affairs of woman’s life—which 
belongs to all pleasurable feeling, held in 
subordination to religious principle—ali which 
belongs to dress, manners, and social habits, 
so far as they may be said to be ladylike, or 
otherwise. Should any consideration, rela- 
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ting to one or all of these points, be allowéd 
to interfere in the remotest degree with the 
requirements of religion, it is a proof, when- 
ever they do so, that the standard of excel- 
lence is a wrong one; and the individual 
who commits so fatal an error, would do well 


to look to the consequences, and remedy the 


evil before it shall be too late. Religion 
never yet was injured by permitting good 
taste to follow in her train; but that lovely 
handmaid can deserve the name of taste no 
longer, if she attempts to step before religion, 
orin any respect to assume her place. 

Above every other feature which adorns 
the female character, delicacy stands foremost 
whithin the province of good taste. Not 
that delicacy which is perpetually in quest of 
something to be ashamed of, which makes a 
merit of a blush, and simpers at the false 
construction its own ingenuity has put upon 
an innocent remark; this spurious kind of 
delicacy is as far removed from good taste, 
as from good feeling, and good sense; but 
that high-minded delicacy which maintains 
its pure and undeviating walk alike among 
women, as in the society of men; which 
shrinks from no necessary duty, and can 
speak, when required, with seriousness and 
kindness of things at which it would be 
ashamed indeed to smile or to blush—that 
delicacy which knows how to confer a benefit 
without wounding the feelings of another, 
and which understands also how and when 
to receive one—that delicacy which can give 
alms without display, and advice without as- 
sumption; and which pains not the most 
humble or susceptible being in creation. 
This is the delicacy which forms so impor- 
tant a part of good taste, that where it does 
not exist as a natural instinct, it is taught as 
the first principle of good manners, and con- 
sidered as the universal passport to good so- 
ciety. 

Nor can this, the greatest charm of female 
character, if totally neglected in youth, ever 
be acquired in after life. When the mind 
has been accustomed to what is vulgar, or 
gross, the fine edge of feeling is gone, and 
nothing can restore it. It is comparatively 


easy, on first entering upon life, to maintain | 
the page of thought uunsullied, by closing it | 
against every improper image; but when | 
once such images are allowed to mingle with | 
the imagination, so as to be constantly reviv- 
ed by memory, and thus to give their tone to | 
the habitual mode of thinking and conversing, - 
the beauty of the female character may in- 
deed be said to be gone, and its glory de- 
parted. 

But we will no longer contemplate so un- | 
lovely—so unnatural a picture. Woman, 
happily for her, is gifted by nature with a | 
quickness of perception, by which she i is able | 
to detect the earliest approach of any thing 
which might tend to destroy that high-toned 
purity of character, for which, even in the | 
days of chivalry, she was more reverenced 
and adored, than for her beauty itself, This 
quickness of perception in minute and deli- 
cate points, with the power which woman 
also possesses of acting upon it instantaneous- 
ly, has, in familiar phraseology, obtained the 
name of tact; and when this natural gift is 
added to good taste, the two combined are 
of more value to a woman in the social and — 
domestic affairs of every-day life, than the 
most brilliant intellectual endowments cas 
be without them. a 

When a woman is possessed of a taieh 
degree of tact, she sees, as if by a kind of sec. | 
ond-sight, when any little emergency is like- | 
ly to occur ; or when, to use a more familiar 
expression, things do not seem likely to go 
right. She is thus aware of any sudden turn 
in conversation, and prepared for what it 
may lead to; but, above all, she can pene- 
trate into the state of mind of those with whom | 
she is placed in contact, so as to detect the | 
gathering gloom upon another’s brow, before | 
the mental storm shall have reached any for- 
midable height; to know when the tone of — 
voice has altered, when an unwelcome 
thought has presented itself, and when the 
pulse of feeling is beating higher or lower in 
consequence of some apparently trifling cir- 
cumstance which has just transpired. | 

In these and innumerable instances of a 
similar nature, the woman of tact not only 
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perceives the variations which are constantly 
taking place in the atmosphere of social life, 
but she adapts herself to them with a facility 
which the law of love enables her to carry 
out, so as to spare her friends the pain and 
annoyance which so frequently arise out of 
the mere mismanagement of familiar and 
apparently unimportant affairs. And how 
often do these seeming trifles— 


“The lightly uttered, careless word”-- 


the wrong construction put upon a right 
|| Meaning—the accidental betrayal of what 
| there would have been no duplicity in con- 
cealing—how often do these wound us more 
| than direct unkindness! Even the young feel 
| this sometimes too sensitively for their own 
| peace. But while the tears they weep in 
private attest the severity of their sorrow, let 
them not, like the misanthrope, turn back 
| with hatred or contempt upon the world 
which they suppose to have injured them; 


\| but let them rather learn this wholesome Jes- 


son, by their own experience, so to meet the 
peculiarities of those with whom they asso- 
ciate, as to soften down the asperities of tem- 
| per; to heal the wounds of morbid feeling, 
| and to make the current of life run smoothly, 
i so far as they have power to cast the oil of 
peace upon its waters. 

Such then is the general use of tact. Par- 
| ticular instances of its operation would be too 
| minute, and too familiar, to occupy, with pro- 
| priety, the pages of a book; for, like many 
| other female excellences, it is more valued, 
| and better understood, by the loss a character 
|| sustains without it, than by any definite form 
jj it assumes, even when most influential upon 
| . the conversation and conduct. This valu- 
1) able acquirement, however, can never be at- 
\| tained without the cultivation in early life of 
|| habits of close observation. It is not upon 
|| the notes of a piece of music only, not upon 
| E a pattern of fancy-work, nor even upon the 
| pages of an interesting book, that the atten- 
| tion must alone be brought to bear; but upon 
|| things in general, so that the faculty of obser- 
| vation shall become so sharpened by constant 
| use, that nothing can escape it. 
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Far be it from me to recommend that idle 
and vulgar curiosity, which peeps about 
without a motive, or, worse than that, with a 
view to collect materials for scandal. Obser- 
vation isa faculty which may be kept perpet- 
ually at work, without intrusion or offence 
to others; and at the same time, with infinite 
benefit to ourselves. Every object in crea- 
tion, every sound, every sensation, every pro- 
duction either of nature or of art, supplies 
food for observation, while observation in its 
turn supplies food for thought. I have been 
astonished in my association with young 
ladies, at the very few things they appear to 
have to think about. Generally speaking, 
they might be all talked up in the course of 
a week. And what is the consequence? It 
is far beyond a jest, for the consequence too 
frequently is, that they grow weary of them- 
selves, then weary of others, and lastly wea- 
ry of life—of life, that precious and immortal 
gift, which they share with angels, and which 
to them, as to the angelic host, has been 
bestowed in order that therewith they may 
glorify the gracious Giver. 

Now, this very weariness, which at the 
same time is the most prevalent disease, and 
the direst calamity, we find among young 
women ; since it not only makes them use- 
less Aas miserable, but drives thém perpetual- 
ly into excitement as a momentary relief— 
this weariness arises out of various causes 
with which young people are not sufficiently 
made acquainted, and one of the most power- 
ful of which is, a neglect of the habit of ob- 
servation. 

“] have seen nobody and heard nothing 
to-day,” is the vapid remark of one to whom 
the glorious heavens, and the fruitful earth, 
might as well be so much paint and _patch- 
work. “What an uninteresting person!” 
exclaims another, who has never looked a 
second time at some fine expressive counte- 
nance, where deep feeling tells its own im- 
passioned story. “I wish some one would 
come and invite us out to tea,” says a third, 
whose household library is stored with books, 
and whose parents have within themselves 
a fund of intelligence, which they would be 
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find an attentive listener in their child. “ But 
my life is so monotonous,” pleads a fourth, 
“and my range of vision so limited, that I 
have nothing to observe.” With those who 
live exclusively in towns, I confess this ar- 
gument might have some weight; and for 
this reason, I suppose it is, that town-bred 
young women are often more ignorant than 
those who spend a portion of their early life 
in the country—not certainly because there 
is really less to be observed in towns, but be- 
cause the mind, in the midst of a multitude 
of moving images, is comparatively unim- 
pressed by any. I confess, too, there is some- 
thing in the noise and tumult of a crowded 
city, which stupifies the mind, and blunts its 
perception of individual things, until the 
whole shifting pageant assumes the charac- 
ter of some vast panorama, upon which we 
look, only with regard to the whole, and for- 
getful of each individual part. 

“It is true, I have taken my accustomed 
walk in the city,” observes a fifth young wo- 
man, “but I have found nothing to think 
about.” What! was there nothing to think 
about in the squalid forms of want and misery 
which met you at every turn ?—nothing in the 
disappointed look of the patient mendicant 
as you passed him by ?—nothing in the pale 
and half-clad mother, seated on the step at 
the rich man’s door, folding her infant to her 
bosom, and shrouding it with the “ wings of 
care /’—-was there nothing in all that was 
doing among those busy thousands, for sup- 
plying the common wants of man ; the droves 
of weary animals goaded, stupified, or mad- 
dened, none of which would ever tread 
again the greensward on the mountain’s side, 
or slake its thirst beside the woodland brook? 
—was there nothing in the bold and beauti- 
ful charger, the bounding steed, or the sleek 
and well-fed carriage-horse, contrasted with 
the galled and lacerated victims of oppres- 
sion, waiting for their round of agony to 
come again t—was there nothing in the vast- 
ness of man’s resources, the variety of his 
inventions, the power of combined effort, as 
displayed in that perpetual succession of lux- 


| 
but too happy to communicate, could they 
| 
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uries both for the body and the mind twas | 
there nothing in that aspect of order and in- | 
dustry, so important to individual, as well as" 
national prosperity —was there nothing, in | 
short, in that mighty mass of humanity, or in | 
the millions of pulses beating there, with | 
health or sickness, weal or wo t—was there | 
nothing in all this to think about? Why, | 
one of our late poets was wont to weep ashe | 
walked along Fleet-street and the Strand; so | 
intense were his sympathies with that mov- | 
ing host of fellow-beings. And can young i 
and sensitive women be found to pass over | 
the same ground, and say they find nothing | 
to think about? Still less could we expect | 
to meet with a being thus impervious im the | 
country ; for there, if human nature bistrnsina | 
not, she may find | 


“____books in the running brooks, wide td 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” — | 


Whether it arises from an intellectual, or a | 
moral defect, that this happy experience is | 
so seldom realized, is a question of some im- |} 
portance in the formation of character. If |} 
young ladies really do not wish to be close | 
observers, the evil is a moral one, and I can- |{ 
not but suspect that much truth lies here. } 
They wish, undoubtedly, to enjoy every | 
amusement which can be deriyed from ob- | 
servation, but they do not wisk to observe ; 
because they either have some little pet sor- |} 
row which they prefer brooding over to them- | 
selves, or some favorite subject of gossip, 
which they prefer talking over with their 
friends, or they think it more ladylike not to— 
notice common things, or more interesting to 
be absorbed, to start when spoken to, and to 
spend the greatest portion of their time in a 
state of revery. | 

If such be the choice of any fair ronda of | 
these pages, I can only warn her that the 
punishment of her error will eventually come 
upon her, and that as surely as she neglects 
in youth to cultivate the expansive and pleas-— 
ure-giving faculty of observation, so surely 
will life become wearisome to her in old age, 
if not before. There are, however, many 
whose error on this peje arises solely out of | 
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| of things in general. 
||| interest, their minds run to waste, they are 
||} constantly pining for excitement, without 
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their ignorance of the innumerable advan- 
tages to be derived from a close observation 
Their lives are void. of 


being conscious of any definite cause for 
They see their more en- 
ergetic and intelligent companions anima- 


| | ted, interested, and amused, with something 


which they are consequently most anxious to 
be made acquainted with, supposing it will 
afford the same pleasure to them; when, to 
their astonishment, they find it only some ob- 


| ject which has for a long time met their daily 


gaze, without ever having made an impres- 


| sion upon their own minds, or excited a si ngle 


idea in connection with it. To such individ- 


| uals it becomes a duty to point out, as far as 
| we are able, the obstacles which stand in the 
| way of their deriving that instruction and 
|| amusement from general and individual ob- 


servation, which would fill up the void of 
their existence, and render them at the same 
time more companionable and more happy. 

There is a word in our language of most 
inexplicable meaning, which by universal con- 


|| Sent has become a sort of test-word among 
|| young ladies, and by which they try the 
|| worth of every thing, as regards its claim 
| upon their attention. 
| teresting. 
| tach any definite sense to this expression, as 
| generally used by the class of persons ad- 
| dressed in this work. I can only conjecture 
| that its signification is synonymous with ex- 
| citing, and that it is applicable to all which 
|| awakens sentiment, or produces emotion. 
| However this may be, the fact that a person 


I mean the word in- 
In vain have I endeavored to at- 


or thing is considered among young ladies as 


|| uninteresting, stamps it with irremediable 
\| obloquy, so that it is never more to be spoken, 
| or even thought of; while, on the other 
| hand, whatever is pronounced to be interest- 
| ing, is considered worthy of their utmost at- 
| tention, even though it should possess no 
1) other recommendation ; and thus not only 
| heroes and heroines, but books, letters, con- 
|| versation, speeches, meetings public and pri- 
| vate, friends, and even lovers, are tried by 


| 
this universal test, and if they fail here, wo 
betide the luckless candidate for female fa- 
vor ! 

Of those who have hitherto been slaves to . 
this all-potent word, I would now ask one 
simple question—Is it not possible to create 
their own world of interest out of the mate- 
rials which Providence has placed before 
them? or must they by necessity follow in 
the train of those who languish after the ex- 
citement of fictitious sorrow, or who luxuri- 
ate in the false sentiment of immoral books, 
and the flattery of unprincipled men, simply 
because they find them interesting ? | 

Never has there been a delusion more in- |! 
sidious, or more widely spread, than that 


which arises out of the arbitrary use of this 
dangerous and deceitful word, as it obtains 
among young women. Ask one of them why 
she cannot read a serious book ; she answers, 
“the style is so uninteresting.” Ask another 
why she does not attend a public meeting for 
the benefit of her fellow-creatures ; she an- 
swers that “such meetings have lost their 
interest.” Ask a third why she does not 
make a friend of her sister; she tells you 
that her sister “ does not interest” her. And 
so on, through the whole range of public and 
private duty, for there is no call so impera- 
tive, and no claim so sacred, as to escape 
being submitted to this test: and on the other 
hand, no sentiment that cannot be reconciled, 
no task that cannot be undertaken, and no 
companionship that cannot be borne with, 
under the recommendation of having been 
introduced in an interesting manner. 

Of all the obstacles which stand in the 
way of that exercise of the faculty of obser- 
vation, which I would so earnestly recom- 
mend, I believe there is none so great as the 
importance which is attached to the word 
“interesting,” among young women. Upon 
whatever interests them, they are sufficiently 
ready to employ their powers of observation ; 
but with regard to what does not, they pass 
through the pleasant walks of daily life, as if 
surrounded by the dreary wastes of a desert. 
Of want of memory, too, they are apt to 
complain, and from the frequency with which 
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| this grievance is spoken of, and the little ef- 
fort that is made against it, one would rather 
suppose it an embellishment to the character 


than otherwise, to be deficient in the power 


of recollecting. It is a fact, however, which 
personal experience has not been able to con- 
trovert, that whatever we really observe, we 
are able to remember. Ask one of these fair 
complainers, for instance, who laments her 
inability to remember, what colored dress was 
worn by some distinguished belle, for what 
piece of music she herself obtained the most 
applause, or what subject was chosen by 
some beau-ideal of a speaker, and it is more 
than probable her memory will not be found 
at fault, because these are the things upon 
which she has employed her observation ; 
and, had the subjects themselves been of a 
higher order, an equal effort of the same use- 
ful faculty, would have impressed them in 
the same imperishable characters upon her 
memory. 

After considering the subject in this point 
of view, how important does it appear that 
we should turn our attention to the power 
which exists in every human being, and 
especially during the season of youth, of cre- 
ating a world of interest for themselves, of 
deviating so far from the tendency of popu- 
lar taste, as sometimes to. leave the Corsairs 
of Byron to the isles of Greece, and the Gyp- 
sies of Scott to the mountains of his native 
land; and while they look into the page of 
actual life, they will find that around them, in 
their daily walks, beneath the parental roof, 
or mixing with the fireside circle by the 
homely hearth, there are often feelings as 
deep, and hearts as warm, and experience 
as richly fraught with interest, as ever glowed 
in verse, or lived in story. There is not, 
there cannot be any want of interest in the 
exercise of the sympathies of our nature 
upon common things, when no novel has 
ever exhibited scenes of deeper emotion, 
than observation has revealed to every hu- 
man being, whose perceptions have been 
habitually alive to the claims of weak and 
suffering humanity; nor has fiction ever por- 
trayed such profound wretchedness as we 
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may daily find among the poor and the de-— 
praved; and not wretchedness alone, for | 
what language of mimic feeling has ever» 
been found to equal the touching pathos of 
the poor and simple-hearted? Nay, so far. 
does imagination fall short of reality, that the - 
highest encomium we can pass upon a wri- 
ter of fiction, is, that his sie are 
“true to nature.” . ‘ 

This is what we may find every day in | 
actual life, if we will but look for it—intensi- - 
ty of feeling under all its different forms; 
the mother’s tender love; the father’s high 
ambition; hope in its early bud, its first 
blight, and its final extinction; the joy of || 
youth; the helplessness of old age; pa- 
tience under suffering; disinterested zeal ; 
strong faith, and calm resignation. And 
shall we say that we feel no interest in reali- 
ties of which the novel and the drama are 
but feeble imitations? It is true that heroes 


and heroines do not strike upon their hearts, | 


or fall prostrate, or tear their hair before us, 
every day; but I repeat again, that the touch- 
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ing pathos of true feeling, which all may be- | 


come acquainted with, if they will employ 
their powers of observation upon human life 


as it exists around us, has nothing to equal it ; 


in poetry or fiction. If, then, we would turn 
our attention to human life as it is, and em- 


ploy our powers of observation upon com- | 


mon things, we should find a never-failing — 


source of interest, not only in the sympathies | 


of our common nature, but in all which dis- 


plays the wisdom and goodness of the Cre- | 
ator ; for this ought ever to be our highest | 


and ultimate aim in the exercise of every | 


faculty we possess, to perceive the impress | 
of the finger of God upon all which his will | 


has designed, or his hand has created. 

All I have yet said on this subject, how- 
ever, has reference only to the benefit, or the 
enjoyment, of the individual who employs — 
the faculty of observation. 
directs us to a happier and holier exercise of 


The law of love | 


this faculty. No one can be truly kind, with- | 


out having accustomed themselves in early | 
life to habits of close observation. 
may be kind in feeling, but never in effect; 


They | 


| most agreeable to sit down with? 
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for kindness is always estimated, not by the 
good it desires, but by that which it actually 
| produces. A woman who isa close observer, 
| under the influence of the law of love, knows 
so well what belongs to social and domestic 
| comfort, that she never enters a room occu- 
| pied by a family whose happiness she has at 
| heart, without seeing in an instant every tri- 
| fle upon which that comfort depends. If the 
sun is excluded when it would be more cheer- 
ful to let it shine in—if the cloth is not spread 
| at the right time for the accustomed meal— 
| if the fire is low, or the hearth unswept—if 
the chairs are not standing in: the most invi- 
| ting places, her quick eye detects in an instant 
i what is wanting to complete the general air 
| of comfort and order which it is woman’s bu- 
| siness to diffuse over her whole household ; 
| while, on the other hand, if her attention has 
| never been directed to any of these things, she 
enters the room without looking around her, 
and sits down to her ewn occupations with- 
| Out once perceiving that the servants are be- 
| hindhand with the breakfast, that the blinds 
| are still down on a dark winter’s morning, 
;| that a window is still open, that a chair is 
\ standing with its back to the fender, that the 
|| fire is smoking for want of better arrange- 
j] ment, or that a corner of the hearth-rug is 
| turned up. 
| . Now, provided all other things are equal, 
|| which of these two women would be the 
The an- 
| swer is clear; yet, nothing need be wanting 
| in the last, but the habit of observation, to 
| render her a more inviting companion. It 
| may perhaps be surmised, if not actually 
| said, of the other, that her mind must be 
At filled with trifles, to enable her habitually to 
|| see such as are here specified; but it is a 


|| fact confirmed by experience, and knowledge 


of the world, that a quick and close observa- 
|| tion of little things, by no means precludes 
|| observation of greater ; and that the woman 
|| who cannot comfortably sit down until all 
| these trifling matters are adjusted, will be 
|} more likely than another, whose faculties 
| have not been thus exercised, to perceive, 
i i by an instantaneous glance of the eye, the 


peculiar temper of her husband’s mind, as 
well as to discover the characteristic peculiar- 
ities of some interesting guest ; while, on the 
other hand, the woman who never notices 
these things, will be more likely to lose the 
point of a clever remark, and to fail to per- 
ceive the most interesting features in the so- 
ciety with which she associates. The facul- 
ty of observation is the same, whatever ob- 
ject it may be engaged upon; and that which 
is minute, may sharpen its powers, and stim- 
ulate its exercise, as well as that which is 
more important. 

With regard to kindness, it is impossible 
so to adapt our expressions of good-will, as 
to render them acceptable, unless we minute- 
ly observe the characters, feelings, and situa- 
tion of those around us. Inappropriate kind- 
ness is not only a waste of good things, it is 
sometimes an annoyance—nay, even an of- 
fence to the sensitive and fastidious, because 
it proves that the giver of the present, or the 
actor in the intended benefit has been more 
solicitous to display his own generosity, than 
to promote their real good; or he might have 
seen, that, with their habits, tastes, and pecu- 
liarities, such an act must be altogether useless. 

A woman wanting the habit of observa- 
tion, though influenced by the kindest feel- 
ings, will be guilty of a vast amount of in- 
consistencies, which, summed up together by 
those whom they have offended, will, in time, 
obtain for her the reputation of being any 
thing but kind in her treatment of others. 
Such, for instance, as walking away at a 
brisk pace, intent upon her own business, 
and leaving behind some delicate and nerv- 
ous invalid to endure all the mortification of 
neglect. When told of her omission, she 
may hasten back, make a thousand apolo- 
gies, and feel really grieved at her own con- 
duct; but she will not easily convince the in- 
valid that it would not have shown more real 
kindness to have observed from the first that 
she was left behind. No; there is no way 
of being truly kind, without cultivating habits 
of observation. Nor will such habits come 
to our aid in after life, if they have been 
neglected in youth. Willingness to oblige, is 
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not all that is wanted, or this might supply | a social disposition, depends upon the same || 
_impressions being made upon congenial minds - 

at the same time. I have spoken of an in- 
| teresting book, well read, because J think the | 


the defect. Where this willingness exists | 


without observation, how often will a well. 


meaning person start up with a vague con- 
sciousness of some omission, look about with 
awkward curiosity to see what is wanted, 
blunder upon the right thing at the wrong 
time, and then sit down again, after having 
made every one else uncomfortable, and him- 
self ridiculous ! 

In connection with the habit of observa- 
tion, how much real kindness may be prac- 
tised, even by the most insignificant mem- 
ber of a family! I have seen a little child, 
far too diffident to speak to the stranger- 
guest, still watch his plate at table with such 
assiduity, that no wish remained ungratified, 
simply from having just what the child per- 
ceived he most wanted, placed silently beside 


Bice this humble sphere of minute obser- 
vation, men are generally and very properly 
considered as excluded. But to women they 


| look, and shall-they look in vain, for the fill- 


ing up of this important page of human ex- 
perience? Each particular item of the ac- 
count may be regarded as beneath their 
notice ; but well do they know, and deeply 
do they regret, if the page is left blank, or if 
the sum-total is not greatly to their advan- 
tage. 

Observation and attention are so much the 
same in their results, that I shall not consider 
them separately, but only add a few remarks 
on the subject of attention as it applies to 
reading. 

There is no social pleasure, among those 
it has been my lot to experience, which I 
esteem more highly than that of listening to 
an interesting book well read; when a fire- 
side circle, chiefly composed of agreeable and 
intelligent women, are seated at their work. In 
the same way asthe lonely traveller, after gain- 
ing some lofty eminence, on the opening of 
some lovely valley, or the closing of some 
sunset scene, longs to. see the joy he is then 
feeling reflected in the face of the being he 
loves best on earth; so,a great portion of 
the enjoyment of reading, as experienced by 
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art of reading aloud is far too rarely culti- 


vated; and I have often been astonished at |} 


the deficiency which exists on this point, 
after what is called a finished education. 
To my own feelings, the easy and judi- 
cious reading of a well-written book, on a 
favorite subject, is even more delightful than 


ee 


music; because it supplies the mind with || 


ideas, at the same time that # gratifies the 
ear and the taste. Little do they know of 
this pleasure, who pass in and out of a room 
unnecessarily, or who whisper about their 
thimble or their thread, while this music of 
the mind is thrilling the souls of those who 
understand it; and little do tHey know of 
social enjoyment, who prefer poring over the 
pages of a book alone, rather than allowing 
others to share their pleasure at the same 
time. I am aware that many books may be 
well worth reading alone, which are not cal- 
culated for general reading ; and 1am aware 


also, that every fireside circle is not capable. 


of appreciating this gratification: but 1 speak 
of those which are; and I think that wo- 


man, as a peculiarly social being, should be. 


careful to arrange and adjust such affairs, as 
to create the greatest amount of social pleas- 
ure. Of this, however, hereatter. 

It is more to my present purpose, to speak 
of those habits of inattention to which many 
young persons unscrupulously yield, when- 
ever a book is read aloud. it may be re- 
marked, as a certain proof of their want of 
interest, when they rise to leave the room, 
and request the reader not to wait for them; 
for though politeness may require some con- 
cession on their part, it is a far higher com- 


pliment to the reader, and indeed to the |; 


company in general, to evince an interest so 
great, than rather than lose any part of 
the book, they will ask, as a personal favor, 


that the reading of it may be suspended until 


their return, provided only their absence is 
brief. I have often felt with sympathy for 


the reader on these occasions, the disap- || 
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| pointment he must experience when assured 
by one of his audience, that to her at least 
his’ efforts to give pleasure, and excite inter- 

| est, have been in vain. A 
Beyond this there is a habit of secret inat- 
| tention, of musing upon other things when- 
ever a book is read aloud, which grows upon 
the young, until they lose the power to com- 
{| mand their attention, even when they would. 

This, however, I imagine to arise in great 

measure out of the want of cultivating the 

art of reading; for the monotonous tone we 
}| So frequently hear, the misplaced emphasis, 
4| and, worse than all, the affectation of reading 
|| well, when the reader and not the book is 

| too evidently intended to be noticed, are of 

| themselves sufficient to repel attention, and 
to excite a desire to do any thing rather than 
listen, @ 

Truly has it been said, that “the sport of 
|| Musing is the waste of life,” for though oc- 
casional seasons of mental retirement are 
|| profitable to all, the habit of endless and 
|| aimless revery, which some young persens 
indulge in, is as destructive to mental energy, 
| as to practical usefulness! Hour after hour 


|| is just kept alive by a current of undefined 
|| images flowing through the mind.—And 
|| what remains? “A weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable” existence; as burdensome to 
|| themselves, as unproductive of good to 
|| others. 

Asa defence against the encroachments of 
|| this insidious enemy, it is good to be in earn- 
i est about every thing we do—earnest in our 
{| studies—earnest in our familiar occupations— 
| earnest in our attachments—but above all, 
|| earnest in our duties. There is a listless, 
|| dreamy, halfish way of acting, which evades 
|, the stigma of direct indolence, but which 
|| never really accomplishes one laudable pur- 
ll pose. Enthusiasm is the direct opposite of 
|| this; but in the safe mediura between this 
|| extreme and enthusiasm, is that earnestness 
il which I would recommend to all young per- 
|| sons asa habit. Enthusiasm, to the mind of 
| youth, is vastly more taking than sober earn- 
estness ; yet, when we look to the end, how 
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glides on with them unmarked, while thought | 


often do we find that the one is discouraged 
by difficulties, and finally diverted from its 
object, where the other perseveres, and ulti- 
mately succeeds ! 

Habitual earnestness is directly opposed to 
habitual trifling ; and this latter may truly 
be said to be the bane of woman’s life. To 
be in earnest is to go steadily to work with 
whatever we undertake ; counting the cost, 
and weighing the difficulty, and still enga- 
ging in the task, assured that the end to be 
attained will repay us for every effort we 
make. T'o do one thing and think about | 
another, to begin and not go on, to change 


‘our plan so often as to defeat our purpose, or 


to act without having formed a plan at all, 
this it is to trifle, and consequently to waste 
both time and effort. 

By cultivating habitual earnestness in 
youth, we acquire the power of bringing all 
the faculties of the mind to bear upon any 
given point, whenever we have a purpose to 
accomplish. We do not then find, at the 
time we want to act, that attention has gone 
astray, that resolution cannot be fixed, that 
fancy has scattered the materials with which 
we were to work, that taste refuses her sanc- 
tion, that inclination rebels, or that industry 
chooses to be otherwise engaged. No; such 
is the power of habit, that, when accustomed 
from early youth to be in earnest in what- 
ever we do, no sooner does an opportunity 
for making any laudable effort occur, than all 
these faculties and powers are ready at our 
call; and with their combined and willing 
aid, how much may be attained either for 
ourselves or others! 

The great enemy we have to encounter, 
both in the use of the faculty of observation, 
and in the cultivation of habits of earnest- | 
ness, is indolence ; an enemy which besets 
our path from infancy te age, which stands 
in the way of all our best endeavors, and 
even when a good reselution has been 
formed, persuades us to delay the execution | 
of it.. Could we prevail upon the young to_ 
regard this enemy as it really is—a greedy 
monster, following upon their steps, and ever | 
grasping out of their possession, their time, 
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their talents, and their strength,—instead of a 


pleasant fireside companion, to be dallied 


with in their leisure hours—what a service 
would be done to the whole human race ! for, 
to those who have been the willing slaves of 
indolence in youth, it will most assuredly be- 
come the tyrant of old age. 

The season of youth, then, is the time to 
oppose this enemy with success ; and those 
who have quickened their powers of obser- 
vation by constant exercise, and applied 
themselves with habitual earnestness to un- 
remitting efforts of attention and industry, 
will be in no danger of finding life, as it ad- 
vances, either uninteresting or wearisome ; 
or their own portion of experience destitute 
of utility and enjoyment. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BEAUTY, HEALTH, AND TEMPER. 


THESE are personal qualifications univer- 
sally considered to be of great importance to 
the female sex; yet is there something sad 
in the contemplation of the first of these, so 
great is the disproportion between the esti- 
mation in which it is regarded by young 
people in general, and its real value in the 
aggregate of human happiness. Indeed, 
when we think of its frailty, its superficial 
character, and ‘the certainty of its final and 
utter extinetion—and connect these consider- 
ations with the incalculable amount of am- 
bition, envy, and false applause, which beauty 
has excited—we should rather be inelmed to 
consider it a bane than a blessing to the hu- 
man race. 

Female beauty has ever been the theme of 
inspiration with poets, and with heroes, since 
the world began ; and for all the sins and the 
follies, and they are many, for which beauty 
has formed the excuse, has not man been the 
abettor, if not the cause? Of his habitual 


and systematic treachery to his weak sister 
on this one point, what page, what book 
shall contain the record ? 


Would that some 
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pen more potent than ever yet was wielded | 
by a human hand, would transcribe the dark | 
history, and present it to his view ; for hap- | 
py, thrice happy will be that era, if it shall | 
ever come, in the existence of woman, when | 
man shall be true to her real interests, and I} 
when he shall esteemit his highest privilege | 
to protect her—not from enchanted castles, | 
from jealous rivals, or from personal foes, | 
but from the more insidious and fatal ene- | 
mies which lurk within her own heart—from | 
vanity, from envy, and from love of admira- : 
tion. | . _ 
To prove that I lay no unfounded charge |} 
at the door of man in this respect, let us look | 
into society as itis. The beautiful woman ! | 
What court is paid to her! What extrava- 
gances are uttered and committed by those | 
who compose her circle of #lmirers! She | 
opens her lips: men of high intellectual pre- 
tensions are proud to listen. Some trifling | 
or vapid remark is all she utters. They ap- } 
plaud, if she attempts to be judicious; they | 
laugh, if she aims at being gay; or they | 
evince the most profound reverenee for her § 
sentiments, if the tone of her expression is | 
grave. Listen to the flattery they offer at the | 
shrine of this idol of an hour. No? it is too | 
gross, too absurd for repetition. One thing, | 
however, makes it serious. Sueb flattery is 
frequently at the expense of rivals,and even | 
of friends; so that, while these admirers | 
foster vanity, they are not satisfied without | 
awaking the demon of envy im a soul, an 
immortal soul, which it ought to have been | 
their generous and noble aim to shield from | 
every taint of evil, and especially from so | 
foul a tamt as that of envy. 
But let us tum to another scene in the | 
drama of society. The very same men are | 
disclaiming their unsuccessful efforts to ob- | 
tain the favor of this beauty, and ridiculing | 
the emptiness and the folly of the remarks } 
they so lately applauded. ‘Time passes on. | 
The beauty so worshipped begins to wane. | 
Other stars shine forth in the hemisphere, | 
and younger belles assert superior claims to | 
admiration. Who, then, remains of all that | 
prostrate circle? Not one! They are all | 


| gone over to the junior claimant, and are 
| laughing with her at the disappointment of 
the faded beauty. 

This is a dark and melancholy picture, but 
for its truth I appeal to any who have mixed 
much in general society, who have either 
been beautiful themselves, or the confidants 
of beauty, or who have been accustomed to 
hear the remarks of men on these subjects, 
| when no beauty was present. I might ap- 
peal also to the fact, that personal beauty 
among women alone, receives no exaggera- 
ted or undue homage. Were there no men 
in the world, female beauty would be valued 
| as a charm, but by no means as one of the 
| highest order; and happily for women, an 
idea prevails among them, that those who 
want this charm, have the deficiency made 
up to them in talent, or in some other way. 

Still, there is so natural and irresistible a 
‘delight in gazing upon beauty, that I never 
could understand the philosophy of those 
moralists who would endeavor to keep from 
a lovely girl, the knowledge that she was so. 
Her mirror is more faithful, and unless that 
be destroyed, the danger is, that she will 
suspect such moral managers of some sinis- 
-ter design in endeavoring to deceive her on 
| this point, and that, in consequence, she will 
| be put upon thinking still more of the value 
| of a gift, with the possession of which she is 
-not to’ be trusted. Far wiser is the part of 
that counsellor of youth, who, convinced that 
much of the danger attendant upon beauty, 
| asa personal recommendation, arises out of 
low and ignorant views of the value of beau- 
ty itself, thus endeavors to show the folly of 
| attaching importance to that which the touch 
| of disease may at any hour destroy, and 
| which time must inevitably efface. 
|The more the mind is expanded and en- 
i lightened, the more it is filled with a sense of 
| what is admirable in the creation at large; 
| and the more it is impressed with the true 
| image of moral beauty, the less it will be oc- 
| cupied with the consideration of any personal 
| claim to flattery or applause. There will al- 
|| ways be a circle of humble candidates for fa- 
| 1 or surrounding the unguarded steps of youth, 
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“nature that we should admire, it necessarily 
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whose influence will be excited on the side 
of personal beauty, perhaps more than in 
any other way. Without disrespect to the 
valuable class of servants, to which I allude, 
for lam convinced they know not what they 
do, 1 must express my fears, that they are 
often busily at work upon the young mind, 
long before the age of womanhood, instilling 
into it their own low views of beauty as a 
personal distinction ; and it is against this in- 
fluence, more especially as it begins the earli- 
est, that I would call up all the power of mor- 
al and intellectual expansion, in order to fill 
the mind as early as possible with elevated 
thoughts of the creation in general, and of 
admiration for that part of it which is sepa- | 
rate from self. | 
A being thus enlightened, will perceive that | 
admiration is one of the higher faculties of | 
our nature unknown to the brute creation, 
and one, the lawful exercise of which, affords | 
us perhaps more enjoyment than any other. | 
| 


Upon the right employment of this faculty 
depends much of the moral tendency of hu- 
man character. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that we should learn in early life | 
to admire only what is truly excellent; and 

as there is an excellence of beauty, which it 
is consonant with the higher attributes of our 


follows, that to search for beauty as an es- 
sence pervading the universe, is an employ- 
ment not unworthy of an intelligent and im- |} 
mortal being. | 
Let us then examine, so far as we are able 

to do so, “the treasures of earth, ocean, and 
air ;’’ and we shall see that it has pleased the 
all-wise Creator, to diffuse the principle of 
beauty over every region of the world. The 
deep sea, into whose mysterious caves no | 
human eye can penetrate, is full of it The 
blue ether, and the sailing clouds, sun, moon, 
and stars, are they not beautiful? and the 
fruitful garden of the earth, wherever nature 
smiles ? 


“ How beautiful is all this visible world !”’ 


Not beautiful in its brightness and sublimity 
alone, but beautiful wherever the steps of 
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Deity have trod—wherever the hand of the 


divine artificer has been employed, from the 
golden glory of a sunset cloud, to the gossa- 
mer thread on which are strung the pearls of 
morning dew. 

Now, let me ask whether a mind, habitually 
engaged in the contemplation of subjects such 
as these, would be likely to be diverted from 
its noble but natural exercise, by vulgar cal- 
culations upon the comparative beauty of a 
face? No. It would be perfectly aware, 
where such beauty did exist; but it would 


also be impressed with the important fact, 


that in relation to the wondrous and magnifi- 
cent whole, its own share of beauty consti- 
tuted so small a part, as scarcely to be worthy 
of a passing thought. 

Those who are accustomed to enlightened 
views on this subject, will know also that 
there are different kinds of personal beauty, 
among which, that of form and coloring holds 
a very inferior rank. There is a beauty of 
expression, for instance, of sweetness, of no- 
bility, of intellectual refinement, of feeling, of 
animation, of meekness, of resignation, and 
many other kinds of beauty, which may all 
be allied to the plainest features, and yet may 
remain, to give pleasure long after the bloom- 
ing cheek has faded, and silver gray has 
mingled with the hair. And how far more 
powerful in their influence upon others, are 
some of these kinds of beauty! for, after all, 
beauty depends more upon the movements 
of the face, than upon the form of the features, 
when at rest ; and thus, a countenance habit- 
ually under the influence of amiable feelings 
acquires a beauty of the highest order, from 
the frequency with which such feelings are 
the originating cause of the movements or 
expressions which stamp their character 
upon it, 

Who has not waited for the first opening 
of the lips of a celebrated belle, to see whether 
her claims would be supported by 


“'The mind, the music breathing from her face ;”’ 


and who has not occasionally turned away 
repelled by the utter blank, or worse than 
blank, which the simple movement of the 
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mouth, in speaking, or smaitine has. ree 
vealed? 
The language of poetry describes the loud 
laugh as indicative of the vulgar mind; and | 
certainly there are expressions, conveyed | 
even through the medium of a smile, which | 
need not Lavater. to inform us that refine- 
ment of feeling, or elevation of soul, have | 
little to do with the fair countenance on which } 
they are impressed. On the other hand, 
there are plain women sometimes met with 
in society, every movement of whose features | 
is instinct with intelligence; who, from the 
genuine heart-warm smiles which play about 
the mouth, the sweetly modulated voice, and | 
the lighting up of an eye that looks as if it 
could “comprehend the universe,’ become 
perfectly beautiful to those who understand | 
them, and still more so to those who live with. 


them, and love them. Before such preten- | 


sions to beauty as these, how soon do the | 
pink and white of a merely pretty face vanish | 
into nothing ! 

Yet, if the beauty of expression should be | 
less popular among women, from the circum-— 
stance of its being less admired by men than | 
that of mere form and complexion, they do | 
well in this, as in every other disputed ques- 
tion of ultimate good, to look to the end. Men | 
have been found whose admiration of beauty | 
was so great, that they have actually married | 
for that alone, content, for its sake, to dis- 
pense with the presence of mind. And what | 
has been the end to them, or rather to the 
luckless beings whose misfortune it was to— 
be the objects of their choice A neglected 
and degraded lot, embittered by the fretful-— 
ness of disappointment on the part of their 
husbands ; while, on the other hand, women, 
whose attractions have been of a more intel- . 
lectual nature, have maintained their hold upon 
the affections of their companions, through © 
life, even to the unlovely season of old age. - 

But, in addition to the insufficiency of 
mere beauty, there is another cause why 
men are so frequently disappointed i in select. 
ing merely pretty wives. They have a. 
habit of supposing that if a woman is pretty, | 
and not very coven she must be amiable. — ! 
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‘Yet, how often do we find that the most 
‘wayward temper, the most capricious will, 
and beyond all calculation the most provok- 
‘ing habits, are connected with a weak and 
unenlightened mind. And added to all this, 
‘there is the false position the young beauty 
has held in society, the flattery to which she 
has been exposed, the dominion she has 
been permitted to assert, the triumph she has 
been accustomed to feel over others, the 
strength her inclinations from constant in- 
dulgence have attained—all these have to be 
‘contended with, in addition to the incapacity 
of her imbecile and undisciplined mind ; and 
surely of this catalogue of evils, any one 
might be sufficient to counterbalance the 
advantages of mere personal beauty in a 
companion for life—a campanion who is to 
tread with her husband the rough road of 
experience, and whose influence upon his 
character and feelings will not end on this 
side the grave. 

Let us, however, not think hardly of the 
feeble-minded beauty, simply as such. She 
is as little to be blamed for the natural imbe- 
eility of her mental powers, as to be com- 
mended for her personal charms. Both are 
to her the appointments of a wise Provi- 
dence ; but as both combined are means of 
exposing her to evils for which she is really 
to be pitied, so she ought to be kindly pro- 
tected from the dangers to which she is ex- 
posed; and since she possesses not in her- 
self sufficient perception to know, that in 
consequence of her beauty she is made to 
occupy a false position in society, from which 
she will assuredly have to descend, it be- 
comes the duty of all who have her happi- 
ness at heart, to warn her, that in her inter- 
‘course with the world, she must not look for 
a sincere and disinterested friend in man. 

_ I am far from asserting that there are not 
instances of noble and generous-hearted 
men, who know how to be the friend of wo- 
man, and the protector of her true interests ; 
yet, such is the general tone of social inter- 
course, that these instances are lamentably 
Be es ap 

' The most objectionable part, however, of 
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le 
- what I would call the minor morals of social 


life, as regards the subject of female beauty, 
has not yet been alluded to. Man is sincere 
in one sense, in his admiration of real beauty 
while it lasts; and if when the ruling star 
begins to wane, he suns himself in the rays 
of another luminary, he is still faithful to 
beauty as the object of his worship, though 
the supposed divinity may be invested in a 
different shrine. If, then, his professions of 
admiration were offered only to the really 
beautiful, scarcely one woman in a hundred 
would be injured by the personal flattery of 
man. But, unfortunately, that large propor- 
tion of the female sex, who are not exactly 
pretty, nor altogether plain, are exposed to 
the same system of flattery, for charms which 
they really do not possess.. I have often 
wondered whether there ever was a woman 
so destitute of personal attractions, that no 
man, at some time or other of her life, had ever 
told her she was beautiful; and it is a well- 
known fact, that the more we doubt our pos- 
session of any particular attraction, the more 
agreeable is every assurance from others 
that such attraction does exist. 

Thus there is an endless train of mischief 


let in upon the minds of the young and inex- | 


perienced, by what men are accustomed to 
regard in the light of harmless pleasantry, or 
as an almost necessary embellishment to 
polished manners. It may be said that the 
plain woman has her glass, to which she can 
refer for never-failing truth. It is true, she 
has; but there is a vast difference between 
looking for what we do not wish to see, and for 
what we do. Besides which, when a young 
plain woman first mixes in society, she sees 
the high distinction which mere beauty ob- 
tains for its possessor, and she finds herself 
comparatively neglected and forgotten. In 
her home she is doubtless valued in propor- 
tion to her merits; but in company, what 
avail the kind and generous heart which 
beats within her bosom, the bright intelligence 
of her mind, the cordial response she would 
offer in return for kindness, the gratitude, 
the generous feeling which animate her soul? 
Who, in all that busy circle, cares to call forth 
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any of these? Nay, so little do all or any of 
them avail her in society, that she begins in 
time to suspect she is personally repulsive ; 
and what woman of sensitive or delicate 
feelings ever conceived this idea of herself, 
without experiencing, along with it, a strange 
sense of loneliness and destitution, as if ex- 
cluded from the fellowship of social kindness 
—shut out from the pale of the lovely, and the 
beloved? If, then, the treacherous voice of 
man but whispers in her ear, that these hard 
thoughts about herself have no foundation, 
who can wonder if she is found too ready to 
“lay the flattering unction” to her ‘heart? or 
who can wonder if the equanimity of her 
mind becomes disturbed by a recurrence of 
those painful doubts, occasionally to be dis- 
pelled by a recurrence of that flattery too? 

To young women thus circumstanced, I 
would at-ectionately say—Beware! Beware 
of the ui quiet thoughts, the disappointment, 
the rivalry, the vain competition, the fruitless 
decoration, and ali that train of evils which 
ensue from vacillating between the two ex- 
tremes of flattering hopes and mortified am- 
bition. Go home, then, and consult your 
mirrror; no falsehood will be there. Go 
home, and find, as you have often done be- 
fore, that even without beauty, you can make 
the fireside circle happy there; nor deem 
your lot a hard one. From many dangers 
attendant upon beauty you are safe, from 
many sorrows you are exempt; above all, 
should you become a wife, from that which 
is, perhaps, the greatest calamity in woman’s 
history, the loss of her husband’s love, be- 
cause the charms for which alone he valued 
her, have vanished. This never can be your 
experience, and so far you are blest. 

If personal beauty beso great a good as 
men persuade us it is, how important does it 
become to know that there is no certain way 
of preserving this treasure but by a strict 
regard to health! We hear of the beauty 
of extreme delicacy, of the beauty of a slight 
hectic, and sometimes of the beauty of con- 
stitutional debility and languor, but who ever 
ventured to speak of the beauty of disease ? 
And yet, all these, if not treated judiciously, 
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or checked in time, will infallibly become . 
disease. On the other hand, we hear of vul- |} 
gar health, of an unlady-like bloom, and of || 
too much strength, giving an air of indepen- 
dence unbecoming to the female character. | 
Sincerely wishing that all who hold these | 
sentiments may make the best use of the ad 
vantages of illness, when it does fall to their 
lot, we will pass on to consider the advan- } 
tages of health as one of the ea of f| 
earthly blessings. 
Perfect health was the portion of our first | 
parents while Paradise was yet untrodden | 
save by the steps of sinless men and angels. | 
Since that time, it has become rarely the ex- | 
perience of any of the human family to be | 
altogether exempt from disease ; yet, so much — 
are the sufferings of illness mitigated by the | 
skill of modern science, and the comforts of 
civilized life, that a slight degree of bodily in-— 
disposition is looked upon as an evil scarcely 
worth the pains which any systematic means 
of remedy would require. 
It is only when health is lost, and lost be-_ 
yond the hope of regaining it, that we be- 
come sensible of its real value. It is then 
we tax the ingenuity of the dare | 
the patience of the nurse, to bring us back, 
if only so near as to stand upon the verge of 
that region of happiness from’ which we are 
expelled. It is then we see the folly of those. 
who play upon the brink of the precipice 
which separates this beautiful and blessed 
region from the troubled waters below. It is’ 
then we resign our wealth, our friends, our 
country, and our home, in the hope of pur-. 
chasing this treasure. It is then we feel that, 
although, when in the possession of health, 
we neglected many opportunities of kindness, 
benevolence, and general usefulness, yet 
when deprived of this blessing, we would. 
kneel at the footstool of mercy, to ask those 
opportunities again, in order that we may 
use them better. 
In early youth, however, little of this, 
knowledge can be experimentally acquired. 
Little does the pampered child of fond and 
indulgent parents know what illness is to the 
poor and the destitute ; or what it may be to. 
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|| her when her mother’s hand is cold and help- 


less in the tomb, and when her own head is 


| no longer sheltered by a father’s roof Thus 
|| we find young girls so often practising a cer- 


tain kind of recklessness, and contempt of 
health,—nay, even encouraging, I will not 
say affecting, a degree of delicacy, feebleness, 


| and lability to bodily ailments, which, if they 
_were not accustomed to the kindest atten- 
| tions, would be the last calamity they would 


wish to bring upon themselves. How im- 
portant is it for such individuals to remem- 


| ber, that the constitution of the body, as well 
| as that of the mind, is, in a good degree, of 
their own forming; that the season of youth 
is the time when the seeds of disease are 


most generally sown; and that no one thus 
circumstanced, can suffer a loss of health 


| without inflicting the penalty of anxious so- 


licitude, and, frequently, of unremitting per- 
sonal exertion, upon those by whom she is 
surrounded, or beloved! 

Fanciful and ill-disciplined young women 


_are apt to think it gives them an attractive 


air, and looks like an absence of selfishness, 


to be indifferent about the preservation of 
their health ; and thus they indulge the most 
absurd capriciousness with respect to their 
diet, sometimes refusing altogether to eat at 
proper times, and eating most improperly ; 


at others, running about upon wet grass with 


thin shoes, as if they really wished to take 


cold, making no difference between their 


summer and their winter clothing, or casting 


off a warm dress for an evening party ; re- 
fusing to take medicine when necessary, or 
taking it unsanctioned by their parents, or 
their best advisers ; all these they appear to 
‘consider as most engaging features in the fe- 


‘male character. But there are those who 
‘could tell them such conduct is, in reality, the 
‘most consummate selfishness, because it in- 
-evitably produces the effect of making them 
‘the objects of much necessary attention, and 
of inflicting an endless catalogue of troubles 
“and anxieties upon their friends. How soon 


‘does the stern discipline of life inflict its own 
“punishment for this folly! but, unfortunately, 
‘not soon enough, in all instances, to stop the 
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progress of the host of maladies which are 
thus produced. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed, that 
I would recommend to young women over- 
solicitude on the score of health ; for TI be- 
lieve nothing is more likely than this to in. 
duce real or fancied indisposition. Neither 
would I presume to interfere with the proper 
province of the physician ; yet am I strongly 
disposed to think, that if the rules 1 am 
about to lay down were faithfully adhered to, 
that worthy and important personage would 
much less frequently be found beside the 
couch where the bloom of youthful beauty 
wastes away. 

My first rule is, to let one hour every day, 
generally two, and sometimes three, be spent 
in taking exercise in the open air, either on 
horseback, or on foot. Let no weather pre- 
vent this; for, with strong boots, waterproof | 
cloak, and umbrella, there are few situations 
where an hour’s walk, at some time or other 
of the day, may not be accomplished ; and 
when the air is damp, there is sometimes 
more need for exercise, than when it is dry. 
I am perfectly aware of the unpleasantness 
of all this, unless when regarded as a duty ; 
I am aware, too, that where the health is 
good, it appears, at times, a work of superer- 
ogation ; but J am aware, also, of the differ- 
ence there is in the state both of mind and 
body, between sitting in the house, or by the 
fire all day, and taking, during some part of 
it, a brisk and healthy walk. 

How often have I seen a restless, weary, 
discontented being, moving from chair to 
chair, finding comfort in none, and tired of 
every employment; with contracted and un- 
easy brow, complexion dry and gray, and 
eyes that looked as if their very vision was 
scorched up ;—how often have I seen such a 
being come in from a winter’s walk, with the 
countenance of a perfect Hebe, with the en- 
ergy of an invigorated mind beaming forth 
from eyes as beautiful as clear, and with 
the benevolence of a young warm heart re- 
flected in the dimpling freshness of a sunny 
smile! How pleasant is it then to resume 
the half-finished work—how refreshing the 
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social meal—how inviting the seat beside the 
glowing hearth—how frank and free the in- 
tercourse with those who form the circle 
there! And if such be the effect of one sin- 
| gle walk, how beneficial must be that of ha- 
bitual exercise, upon the condition both of 
mind and body ! 
| Were it possible for human calculation to 
sum up all the evils resulting from want of 
exercise, the catalogue would be too appal- 
ling. All those disorders which in common 
parlance, and for want of a more definite and 
|| scientific name, are called bilious, (and, truly, 
their name is legion,) are mainly to be attrib- 
uted to this cause. All headaches, want 
of appetite, pains under the shoulders, side- 
| ache, cold feet, and irregular circulation, pro- 
| vided there is no positive disease, might, in 
| time, be remedied by systematic attention to 
| exercise. Of its effect upon the temper, and 
| the general tone of the mind, we have yet to 
speak ; but certain Iam, that no actual ca- 
lamity inflicted upon woman, ever brought 
with it more severe or extended sufferings, 
| than those which result from the habitual 
neglect of exercise. 
My next rule is, to retire early to rest. 
Wherever I meet with a pale, melancholy 
young woman, highly nervous, easily excited, 
unequal in her temper ; in the early part of 
the day languid, listless, discontented, and fit 
for nothing,—but when evening comes on, 
disposed for conversation, brisk and lively ; 
I feel morally’ certain, that such a one is in 
the habit of sitting up late—perhaps of 
making herself extremely interesting to her 
friends beside the midnight fire; but I know, 
also, that such a one is eminently in danger 
of having recourse to stimulants to keep up 
the activity of her mind; and that during 
| more than half her life—during the morning, 
| that most valuable portion of every day— 
she is of little value to society; and well will it 
be for her friends and near connections, if her 
listlessness and discontent do not render her 
companionship worse than valueless to them. 
My next rule is to eat regularly, so far as 
it can be done conveniently to others—at 
regular times, and in regular quantities ; and 
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this I believe to be of more consequence thas an 
to be very particular about the nature of t 
food partaken of, provided only it is simple 
and nutritious. I know that with a sick 
appetite, or where the constitution is inden 1 
the influence of disease, it is impossible to do 
this; but much may be done while in a state 
of health, by striving against that ‘capricious 
abstinence from food, especially in the early 
part of the day, which by certain individuals 
is thought rather lady-like and becoming. I 
doubt not but this may be the case, so far as 
it is becoming to look pale, and lady-like to] 
be the object of attention—to be pleaded with} 
by kind friends, and pitied by strangers ; but) 
the wisdom and the utility of this system i 
what I am not the less disposed to eall in 
question. 

It is a great evil in society, that the neces- 
sary act of eating is looked upon too much 
as a luxury and an indulgence. If we re- 
garded it more as a simple act, the frequent 
recurrence of which was rendered necessary 
by the absolute wants of the body, we shoul qd 
be more disposed to consider the proper reg- 
ulation of this act, as a duty within our 
power to neglect or attend to. We should 
consequently think little of each particular 
portion of food set before us, and the busi- 
ness of eating would then be despatched as 
a regular habit, attention to which could 
afford no very high degree of excitement o1 4 
felicity, while at the same time it could not| 
be neglected without serious injury. 

My next rule is, to dress according to the 
season ; a rule so simple and so obvious in} 
its relation to health, as to need no comment 

Thus far my remarks have applied only 
to the subject of health, where it is enjoyed. 
The loss of health is a theme of far deeper 
interest, as it separates us from many of the 
enjoyments of this world, and brings us 
nearer to the borders of the world witch is 
to come. > / 

It is a remarkable feature in connection 
with the constitution of woman, that she i is 
capable of enduring, with patience and ford 4 
tude, far beyond that of the stronger SCX, a 
most every degree of- sbi soni It is 
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true, that she is more accustomed to such 
suffering than man; it is true also that a 
slight degree of indisposition makes less dif. 
ference in her amusements and occupations 
‘than in his. Still there is a strength and 
a beauty in her character, when laboring un- 
der bodily affliction, of which the heroism 
of fiction affords but a feeble imitation. 
Wherever woman is the most flattered, 
courted, and indulged, she is the least ad- 
mirable ; but in seasons of trial her highest 
excellences shine forth ; and how encourag- 
ing is the reflection to the occupant of a sick- 
chamber, that while the busy circles, in which 
‘she was wont to move, close up her vacant 
place, and pursue their cheerful rounds as 
gaily as when she was there—that while ex- 
cluded from participation in the merry laugh, 
the social meeting, and the cordial inter- 
course of former friends, she is not excluded 
from more intimate communion with those 
who still remain ; that she can still exercise 
@ moral and religious influence over them, 
and deepen the impression of her affectionate 
and earnest counsel, by exhibiting the Chris- 
tian graces of patience under suffering, and 
resignation to the will of God. 

Yes, there are many enjoyments in the 
chamber of sickness—enjoyments derived 
from the absence of temptation, from proofs 
of disinterested affection, and from the un- 
speakable privilege of having the vanity of 
earthly things, and the realities of the eternal 
world, brought near, and kept continually in 
view. How are we then made acquainted 
with the hollowness of mere. profession ! 
How much that appeared to us plausible 
and attractive when we mingled in society, 
is now stripped of its false coloring, and 
rendered repulsive and odious! while, on 
the other hand, how: much that was lightly 
esteemed by the world in which we moved, 
is discovered to be worthy of our admi- 
ration and esteem! How much of human 


it, has escaped from our hold! but then, 
how much is left to succor and console us, 
from those upon whose kindness we feel to 
ie but little claim ! 


wi 


love, where we most calculated upon finding 
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Experience is often said to be the only 
true teacher ; but illness often crowds an age 
of experience into the compass of a few short 
days. Often while engaged in the active 
avocations of life, involved in its contending 
interests, and led captive by its allurements, 
we wish in vain that a just balance could be 
maintained between the value of the things 
of time and of eternity. It is the greatest 
privilege of illness, that, if rightly regarded, 
it adjusts this balanee, and keeps it true. 
From the bed of sickness, we look back upon 
the business, which, a short time ago, ab- 
sorbed our very being. What is it then? 
A mere struggle for the food and clothing of 
a body about to mingle with the dust. We 
look back at the pleasures we have left. 
What are they? The sport of truant chil- 
dren, when they should have been learning 
to be wise and good. We look back upon 
the objects which engaged our affections, 
How is it?) Have the stars all vanished 
from our heaven? Have the flowers all 
faded from our earth? How can it be2 
Alas! our affections have been misplaced. 
We have not loved supremely only what 
was lovely in the sight of God: and merci- 
ful, most merciful is the warning voice, not 
yet too late, to tell us that He who formed 
the human heart, has an unquestionable 
right to claim his own. 


I am not one of those who would speak of |} 


religion as especially calculated for the cham- 
ber of sickness, and the bed of death; be- 
cause I believe it is equally important to 
choose religion as our portion in illness, as 
in health—in the bloom of youth, as on the 
border of the grave. I believe also, that in 
reality, that being is in as awful a condition, 
who lives on from day to day in the possess- 
ion of all temporal blessings, without religion, 
as he who pines upon a bed of suffering, 
without it. But if the necessity of religion 
be the same, its consolations are far more 
powerfully felt, when deprived by sickness of 
every other stay ; and often do the darkened 
chamber, and the weary couch, display such 
evidence of the power and the condescen- 
sion of Divine love, that even the stranger 
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acknowledges it is better to go the house of 
mourning than of feasting. 

It is when the feeble step has trod for the 
last time upon nature’s verdant carpet, when 
the dim eye has looked its last upon the 
green earth and sunny sky, when the weary 


body has almost ached and pined its last, 


when human skill can do no more, and kind- 
ness has offered its last relief—it is then, that 
we see the perfect adaptation of the promises 
of the gospel to feeble nature’s utmost need ; 
and while we contemplate the depths of the 
Redeemer’s love, and hear in anticipation the 
welcome of angels to the pardoned sinner, 
and see upon his faded lips the smile of ever- 
lasting peace, we look from that solemn 
scene once more into the world, and wonder 
atthe madness and the folly of its infatuated 
slaves. 

All these are privileges, if only to feel them 
as a mere spectator; and never ought such 
scenes to be avoided on account of the pain- 
ful sympathy which the sight of human suf- 
fering naturally occasions. Young people 
are apt to think it is not their business to 
wait upon the sick, that their seniors are bet- 
ter fitted for such service, that~they shall 
make some serious mistake, or create some 
inconvenience by their want of knowledge ; 
or at all events, they hold themselves ex- 
cused. Yet is there many a sweet young 
girl, who, in consequence of family affliction, 
becomes initiated in these deep mysteries of 
Christian charity, before her willing step has 
lost the playful elasticity of childhood ; and 
never did the maturer virtues of the female 
character appear less lovely from such pre- 
cocious exercise. I should rather say, there 
was a tenderness of feeling, and a power of 
sympathy derived from early acquaintance 
with human suffering, which remains with 
woman till the end of life, and constitutes 
alike the charm of youth and the attraction 
of old age. 

I have dwelt ia upon the privileges of 
illness, both to the sufferer and her friends, 
because IJ believe that all which is noble, and 
sweet, and patient, and disinterested in wo- 
man’s nature, is often thus called forth; as 
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well as all that is most encouraging in the 
exemplification of the Christian character. 
But I must again advertto = = = 
** Woman in our Botire of ease ;” 
and here I am sorry to say, we sometimes: 
find a fretfulness and petulance under the in- 
fliction of slight bodily ailments, which are as 
much at variance with the moral dignity of |} 
woman, as opposed to her religious influence. |} 
The root of the evil, however, lies not so oft- | 
en in her impatience, as in a deeper secret || 
of her nature. It lies most frequently in what 
I am compelled to acknowledge as the beset- 
ting sin of woman—her desire to be an ob- 
ject of attention. From this desire, how 
many little coughs, slight headaches, sud- 
den pains, attacks of faintness, and symp- 
toms of feebleness are complained of, which, | 
if alone, or in the company of those whose 
attentions are not agreeable, would scarcely 
occupy a thought. Yet it is astonishing how 
such habits gain ground, and remain with 
those who have indulged them in youth, | 
long after such complaints have ceased to” 
call forth a single kind attention, or to en- 
gage a single patient ear. 
Youth is the only time to prevent this habit. 
fixing itself upon the character; and it might | 
be a wholesome truth for all women to bear 
in mind, that although politeness may some- 
times compel their friends to appear to listen, 
nothing is really so wearisome to others, as fre 4 
quentand detailed accounts of ourownlittle ail 
ments. It is good, therefore, whenever temp- 
tations arise to make these trifling grievances | 
the subject of complaint, to think of the poor, 
and the really afflicted. It is good to visit. 
them also, so far as it may be suitable inl 
their seasons of trial, in order that we nal | 
go home, ashamed before our families, and | 
ashamed in the sight of God, that our com- 
paratively slight trials should excite a singl 

murmuring thought. , 

Besides, if there were no other check upon | 
i 
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these habitual complainers, surely the cheer- 
fulness of home might have some effect; fot 
who ean be happy seated beside a compan- 
ion who is always in “excruciating pain,” a 
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|| who fancies herself so? There are, besides, 
|| many alleviations to temporary suffering, 
||| which it is not only lawful, but expedient 
{| to adopt. Many interesting books may be 
|| read, many pleasant kinds of work may be 
done, during a season of slight indisposition ‘ 
while on the other hand, every little pain is 


ly by doing nothing else. 


/ connection with these views of health, is that 


/upon the other. Want of exercise, indiges- 


||| the state of the body, have a powerful effect 
| in destroying the sweetness of the temper ; 


|| casional change of air, are among the most 


any temporary derangement. 

Still, there are constitutional tendencies of 
mind, as well as body, which seriously affect 
the temper, and which remain with us to the 
end of life, as our blessing or our bane; just 


/own watchfulness and care, operating in 
connection with the work of religion in the 
heart. 

| It would require volumes, rather than 
pages, to give any distinct analysis of tem- 


| sumes, so vast its influence upon social and 
/domestic happiness. We will, therefore, in 
_the present instance, confine our attention to 
a few important facts, in connection with this 


that the young should bear in mind. 


be regarded as a disease, both in ourselves 
-and others; and as such, instead of either 
irritating or increasing it, we should rather 


| efforts. A bad temper, although the most 
| pitiable of all infirmities, from the misery it 
| entails upon its possessor, is almost invaria- 
; bly opposed by harshness, severity, or con- 
tempt. It is true, that all symptoms of dis- 
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| gout, how carefully do we walk past his foot. 


made worse by dwelling upon it, and especial. 
The next consideration which occurs in | 


of temper ; and few young persons, I believe, | 
are aware how much the one is dependent | 


} tion, and many other causes originating in | 


while habitual exercise, regular diet, and oc- | 


| certain means of restoring the temper from | 


in proportion as they are overruled by our | 
| how zealous our endeavors for the future to 


| per, So various are the characteristics it as- 


subject, which it is of the utmost consequence | 


In the first place, ill-temper should always 


endeavor to subdue the symptoms of the - 
| disease by the most careful and unremitting | 


ease exhibited by a bad temper, have a strong 
tendency to call forth the same in ourselves ; 
but this arises in great measure from not 
looking at the case as it really is. Ifa friend 
or a relative, for instance, is afflicted with the 


stool, how tenderly do we remove every thing 
which can increase his pain, how softly do 
we touch the affected part! And why should 
we not exercise the same kind feeling towards 
a brother or a sister afflicted with a bad tem- 
per, which of all human maladies is unques- 
tionably the greatest 2 

I know it is difficult—nay, almost impossi- 
ble, to practise this forbearance towards a 
bad temper, when not allied to a generous 
heart—when no atonement is afterwards of- 
fered for the pain which has been given, and 
when no evidence exists of the offender be- 
ing so much as conscious of deserving blame. 
But when concession is made, when tears of 
penitence are wept, and when, in moments 
of returning confidence, that luckless tenden- 
cy of temper is candidly confessed, and sin- 
cerely bewailed ; when all the different acts 
committed under its influence, are acknow- 
ledged to have been wrong, how complete 
ought to be the reconciliation thus begun, and. 


avert the consequences of this sad calamity ! 
Indeed, if those who are not equally tempted 
to the sins of temper, and who think and 
speak harshly of us for such transgressions, 
could know the agony they entail upon those 
who commit them—the yearning of an affec- 
tionate heart towards a friend thus estranged 
—the humiliation of a proud spirit after hay- 
ing thus exposed its weakness—the bitter re- 
flection, that not one of all those burning words 
we uttered can ever be recalled—that they 
have eaten like a canker into some old at- 
tachment, and stamped with ingratitude the 
aching brow, whose fever is already almost 
more than it can bear ;—oh! could our calm- 
tempered friends become acquainted with all 
this—with the tears and the prayers to which 
the overburdened soul gives vent, when no 
eye seeth its afiliction, surely they would pity 
our infirmity ; and not only pity, but assist. 
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These, however, are among the deep things 
of human experience, never to be clearly re- 
vealed, or fully understood, until that day 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be laid 
open. Itis perhaps more to our present pur- 
pose, to consider what is the effect upon oth- 
ers, of encouraging wrong tempers in our- 
selves. Young people are apt to think what 
they do, of little importance, because they 
are perhaps the youngest in the family, or at 
least too young to have any influence. They 
should remember that.no one is too young to 
be disagreeable, nor too insignificant to an- 
noy, <A fretful child may disturb the peace 
of a whole household, and an ill-tempered 
young woman carries about with her an at- 
mosphere of repulsion wherever she goes. 
The moment she enters a room, where a so- 
cial circle are enjoying themselves, conversa- 
tion either ceases or drags on heavily, as ifa 
stranger or an enemy were near; and kindly 
thoughts, which the moment before would 
have found frank and free expression, are 
suppressed, from the instinctive feeling that 
she can take no part in them. Each one of 
the company, in short, feels the worse for her 
presence, a sense of contraction seizes every 
heart, a cloud falls upon every countenance ; 
and so powerful are the sympathies of our 
nature, and so rapidly does that which is evil 
extend its contaminating influence, that all 
this will sometimes be experienced, when not 
a word has been spoken by the victim of ill- 
temper. 

It is easy to perceive when most young 
women are out of temper, even without the 
interchange of words. ‘The pouting lip, the 
door shut with violence, the thread suddenly 
snapped, the work twitched aside or thrown 
down, are indications of the real state of the 
mind, at least as unwise, as they are unlove- 
ly. Others who are not guilty of these ab- 


surdities, will render themselves still more 
annoying, by a captiousness of conduct, most 
difficult to bear with any moderate degree of 
patience ; by conversing only upon humilia- 
ting or unpleasant subjects, complaining in- 
cessantly about grievanees which all have 
equally to bear, prolonging disputes about the 
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merest trifles bist ti all bounds of reason an¢ 
propriety ; and by finally concluding with a 
direct reproach for some offence which had 
far better have been ppoken of pores te at 
first. t 
But {hérviwoula be no end’ to the task of 
tracing out the symptoms of this malady. | 
Suffice it that a naturally bad temper, or even” 
a moderate one badly disciplined, is the great-_ 
est enemy to the happiness of a family which | 
can be admitted beneath any respectable roof 
—the greatest hindrance to social intercourse 
—the most fatal barrier sce moral and 
religious improvement. ” , 
Like all other evils incident to man, a bad} 
temper, if long encouraged, and thoroughly | 
rooted in the constitution, becomes in time | 
impossible to be eradicated. In youth it is) 
comparatively easy to stem the rising tide of 
sullenness, petulance, or passion; but when 
the tide has been allowed to gain ground SO_ 
as to break down every barrier, until its des- 
olating waters habitually overflow the soul, 
no human power can drive them back, or 
restore the beauty, freshness, and’ sem 
which once existed there. 
No longer, then, Jet inexparieaibatl youth 
believe this tide of evil can be stayed at will. 
The maniac may say, “I am now calm, t 
will injure you no more:” yet, the frenzied 
fit will come to-morrow, when he will turn 
again and rend you. In the same way, the 
victim of ungoverned temper may even beg 
forgiveness for the past, and promise, with 
the best intentions, to offend no more ; but 
how shall a daughter in her mood ‘of kind- 
ness heal the wound her temper has inflicted 
on a mother’s heart, or convinee her parent 
it will be the last? How shall the woman, 
whose temper has made desolate her house- 
hold hearth, win back the peace and eon- 
fidence she has destroyed? How shall the 
wife, though she would give all her bridal 
jewels for that purpose, restore the links her 
temper has rudely snapped asunder in the 
chain of conjugal affection 7 
No, there are no other means than hall 
adopted and pursued in youth, by which to 
overcome this foe to temporal and eternal 
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| happiness. 
| cult. There is one curious fact in connection 
“with the subject, which it may be encourag- 
} ing to my young friends to remember. Stran- 
‘gers never provoke us—at least, not in any 
| degree proportionate to the provocations of 
Our near and familiar connections. They 
/may annoy us by their folly, or stay too long 
when they call, or call at inconvenient times ; 
‘but how sweetly do we smile at all their re- 
“marks, how patiently do we bear all their al- 
lusions, compared with those of our family 
‘circle! The fact is, they have less power 
over us, and for this reason, because they 
‘do not know us so well. Half the provoca- 
‘tions we experience from common conver- 
Sation, and more than half the point of every 
bitter taunt, arise out of some intended or 
imagined allusion to what has been known 
or supposed of us before. Ifa parent speaks 
harshly to us in years of maturity, we think 
he assumes too much the authority which 
‘governed our childhood; if a brother would 
correct our folly, we are piqued and morti- 
fied to think how often he must have seen itg 
‘if a sister blames us for any trifling error, we 
know what her condemnation of our whole 
conduct must be, if all our faults are blamed 
‘in the same proportion. Thus it is that our 
near connections have a hold upon us, which 
‘strangers cannot have ; for, besides the cases 
‘in which the offence is merely imagined, there 
are but too many in which past folly or trans- 
‘gression is made the subject of present re- 
‘proach. And thus the evil grows, as year 
after year is added to the catalogue of the 
‘past, until our nearest connections have 
need of the utmost forbearance to avoid 
touching upon any tender or forbidden 
' Now, it is evident that youth must be com- 
paratively exempt from this real or imagina- 
ry source of pain; just in proportion as the 
past is of less importance to them, and as 
fewer allusions can be made to the follies or 
the errors of their former lives. Thus the 
season of youth has greatly the advantage 
over that of maturer age, in cultivating that 
evenness of temper which enables its pos- 
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Sessor to pass pleasantly along the stream of 
life, without unnecessarily ruffling its own 
course, or that of others. 

The next point we have to take into ac 
count in the right government of temper, is 
the important truth, that habitual cheerful- 
ness is a duty we owe to our friends and to 
society. We all have our little troubles, if 
we choose to brood over them, and even 
youth is not exempt; but the habit is easily 
acquired of setting them aside for the sake 
of others, of evincing a willingness to join in 
general conversation, to smile at what is gen- 
erally entertaining, and even to seek out sub- 
jects for remark which are likely to interest 
and please. We have no more right to in- 
flict our moodiness upon our friends, than 
we have to wear in their presence our soiled 
or cast-off clothes; and, certainly, the latter 
is the least insulting and disgraceful of the 
two. 

A cheerful temper—not occasionally, but 
habitually cheerful—is a quality which no 
wise man would be willing to dispense with 
in choosing a wife. Itis like a good fire in 
winter, diffusive and genial in its influence, 
and always approached with a confidence 
that it will comfort, and do us good. Atten- 
tion to health is one great means of main- 
taining this excellence unimpaired, and atten- 
tion to household affairs is another. ‘The 
state of body which women call bilious, is 
most inimical to habitual cheerfulness; and 
that which girls call having nothing to do, 
but which I should call idleness, is equally 
so. Ina former part of this chapter, I have 
strongly recommended exercise as the first 
rule for preserving health; but there is an 
exercise in domestic usefulness, which, with- 
out superseding that in the open air, is high- 
ly beneficial to the health, both of mind and 
body, inasmuch as it adds to other benefits, 
the happiest of all sensations, that of hav- 
ing rendered some assistance, or done some 
good. 

How the daughters of England—those who 
have but few servants, or, perhaps, only one 
—can sit in their fathers’ homes with folded 
hands, when any great domestic movement | 
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is going on, and not endeavor to assist, is a 
mystery I have tried in vain to solve; espe- 
cially when, by so doing, they become habit- 
ually listless, weary, and unhappy; and 
when, on the other hand, the prompt and 
willing domestic assistant is almost invaria- 
bly distinguished by the characteristics of 
energy and cheerfulness. Let me entreat my 
young readers, if they ever feel a tendency 
to causeless melancholy, if they are afflicted 
with cold feet and headache, but, above all, 
with impatience and irritability, so that they 
can scarcely make a pleasant reply when 
spoken to, let me entreat them to make trial 
of the system I am recommending; not sim- 
ply to run into the kitchen and trifle with 
the servants, but to set about doing some- 
thing that will add to the general comfort of 
the family, and that will, at the same time, 
relieve some member of that family of a por- 
tion of daily toil. 

I fear it is a very unromantic conclusion to 
come to, but my firm conviction is, that half 
the miseries of young women, and half their 
ill tempers, might be avoided by habits of 
domestic activity ; because (I repeat the fact 
again) there is no sensation more cheering 
and delightful, than the conviction of having 
been useful; and I have generally found 
young people particularly susceptible of this 
pleasure. 

A willing temper, then, is the great thing 
to be attained ; a temper that does not object, 
that does not resist, that does not hold itself 
excused. A temper subdued to an habitual 
acquiescence with duty, is the only temper 
worth calling good; and this may be the 
portion of all who desire so great a blessing, 
who seek it in youth, and who adopt the 
only means of making it their own—watch- 
fulness and prayer. 

I have said nothing of the operation of love, 
as it relates to the subject of this chapter ; 
but it must be understood to be pre-eminently 
the life-spring of our best endeavors in the 
regulation both of health and temper, since 
none can fail in the slightest degree in either 
of these points, without materially affecting 


| the happiness of others. 
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SOCIETY, FASHION, AND LOVE OF DISTING 


Society is often to the daughters of 
family, what business or a profession is to t 
sons ; at least so far as regards the importan¢ a 
attached to it, and the opportunity it afford 
of failure or success. Society! what a ca 
pacious and dignified idea this word presen 
to the girl just entering upon womanhoo¢ 
What a field for action and sensation! Wh 
an arena for the display of all her accomplis! 
ments! How much that is now done, though 
and uttered, has society for its object! Ho 
much is left undone, for the sake of § 
ciety! But let us pause a moment, and 2 
what society is. Is it a community of trie 
and trusted friends, united together by tt 
ties of perfect love? Listen to the remark 
of those, even of your own family, who re 
turn from the evening party, or the mornir 
call. Is it a community of beings with whon 
mind is all in all, and intellectual improve 
ment the purpose for which they meet 
Observe the preparations that are made- th 
dress, the furniture, the food, the expeni 
that is lavished upon these. Is it a comm 
nity who even love to meet, and who real 
enjoy the social hours they spend toget ‘ 
Ask them in what mood or temper they e! 
upon the fatigues of the evening, or how oft 
they wish that some event would occur 
render their presence unnecessary. 

There is, however, one class of bein; 
who generally go into society with no war 
inclination, but who rather esteem no trouk 
too great which is the means of bringing the 
in contact with it, or which enables them 
pass with credit the ordeal which. soci 
presents. This class of beings consists 
young women who have not had experie nt 
enough to know what society really is | 
what is the place assigned to them by t 
unanimous opinion of society, in the circl 
with which they exchange visits. What 
event to them is an evening party! O 
would think each of the young aspirants 
distinction expected to be the centre of a ¢ 


every act of preparation. The consequence 
of all this, is a more than ordinary degree of 
causeless depression on the following day, or 
else an equal degree of causeless elevation, 
arising perhaps out of some foolish attention, 
or flattering remark, which has been repeat- 
ed to half the ladies in the room. 

Of all the passions which take possession 
of the female breast, a passion for society is 


ment. Yet, how often does this exist in con- 
nection with an amiable exterior! It is not 
easy to say, whether we ought most to pity 
or to blame a woman who lives for society— 
@ woman who reserves all her good spirits, 
all her becoming dresses, her animated leoks, 
her interesting conversation, her bland be- 
havior, her smiles, her forbearance, her gen- 


practise upon those who meet her there! 
Follow the same individual home, she is im- 


headache, uninterested in all that passes 
evening’s excitement, or of what may consti- 
tute the amusement of the next; while the 
mortification of her friends at home, is in- 
creased by the contrast her behavior exhibits 


penditure upon comparative strangers, of 


having a natural and inalienable right. 
As a cure for this passion, I weuld propose 


and experience. In the first place, then, we 


ourselves, if not excited in our nearest con- 
nections, how can we expect it from those 
wno know us less, without having practised 
upon them some deception ? 

In the next place, we ought never to forget 
‘our own extreme insignificance in society. 
Indeed, it may be taken as a rule with young 


‘persons they meet in society are not aware 
of their having been present, nor even con- 
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ele, so intense is the interest exhibited by 


one of the most inimical to domestic enjoy- | 


tleness for society—what imposition does she | 


patient, fretful, sullen, Weary, oppressed with | 


around her, and dreaming only of the last 


in the two different situations, and her ex-. 


feelings to which they consider themselves as | 


a few remarks, founded both on observation | 
seldom find that society affords us more. 


pleasing or instructive intercourse than awaits | 
us at home; and as to kindly feeling towards | 


people in ordinary cases, that one half of the | 
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scious of the fact of their existence ;_ that 
another half of the remaining number have 
seen them without any favorable impression ; 
that another half of those who still remain, 
have seen them with rather unfavorable feel- 
ings than otherwise ; while, of those who re- 
main beyond these, the affectionate feelings, 
indulgence, and cordial interest, can be as 
nothing, compared with what they might en- 
joy at home. 

“How can this be?’ exclaims the young 
visitor, “ when so many persons look pleased 
to see me, when so many invitations are sent 
me, when some persons pay me such flatter- 
ing compliments, and others appear so de- 


| cidedly struck with my appearance?” I 


should be truly sorry to do any thing to cool 
down the natural warmth and confidence of 
youth ; but, in such cases, my rule for judg- 
ing is a very simple one, depending upon the 
result of the following inquiries :—What is 
the proportion of persons you have noticed in 
the same company? What is the proportion 
of those by whom you have felt yourself re- 
pelled? What is the proportion of those you 
have really admired? and the proportion of 
those to whom you have been attracted by 
sympathy, or affection? Ask yourselves 
these questions, and remember, that whatever 
may be the flattering aspect of society, you 
have no right to expect to receive, in admi- 
ration, or good-will, more than you give. 
There is another class of young women, 
who appear to think the only reason for their 
being invited in society, is, that another place 
may be occupied, another. chair filled, and 
another knife and fork employed; for as to 
any effort they make in return for the com- 
pliment of inviting them, they might, to all 
intents and purposes, have been at home. 
Now, where persons cannot, or dare not, con- 
verse—or where that which alone deserves 


| the name of conversation is not suited to the 


habits or the ways of thinking of those who 


| have been at the trouble of inviting guests— 


[ama great advocate for cheerful, easy, So- 
cial chat; provided only, it gives place the 
instant that something better worth listening 
to is commenced. That all ingenious, warm- 
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hearted, unaffected young women, can chat, 
and some of them very pleasantly too, wit- 
ness their moments of unrestrained confidence 
in the company of their friends. There is, 
then, no excuse for those who go into com- 
pany, and return from it, without having con- 
tributed in any way to the enjoyment of the 
party they had been invited to meet. 

All young persons, however insignificant, 
must occasionally meet the eye of the mis- 
tress of the house where they are visiting, 
and then is the time to say something expres- 
sive of interest in her, or hers; such as in- 
quiring for some absent member of the family: 
or, at any rate, proving in some way or other, 
that she and her household have interests 
with which you are not wholly unacquaint- 
ed. 

One of the most genuine, and at the same 
time one of the most pleasing compliments 
ever paid, is that of proving to those we visit, 
or receive as visitors, that we have been pre- 
viously aware of their existence. There are 
many delicate ways of doing this; and while 
it injures no one, it seldom fails to afford a 
certain degree of gratification. Social chat, 
is that which sets people at liberty to talk on 
their favorite subjects, whatever they may be. 
In society, too, we meet with a large propor- 
tion of persons, who want listeners ; and the 
young, who cannot be supposed to have 
amassed so large a sum of information as 
others, ought to consider themselves as pe- 
culiarly called upon to fill this respectable de- 
partment in society, remembering at the same 
time, that the office ofa good listener can never 
be that of a perfectly silent one. There must 
be occasionally an animated and intelligent re- 
sponse, intervals of attentive and patient hear- 
ing, with a succession of questions, earnestly, 
but modestly put, and arising naturally out 
of the stibject, to render the part of the listener 
of any value in general conversation. The 
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vapid response effectually repels; the flat and 
uninterested expression of countenance soon 
wearies ; and the question not adapted to the 
subject cuts short the narration. 

Let me not, however, be understood to re- 
commend the mere affectation of interest, or 
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/ would wish to interrupt it with that which is 


-nently the power of conversing well, if this 


attention ; though perfectly aware that such 
affectation is the current | coin, by which the 
good-will of society is generally purchased. ¥ 
My view of the case is this—that the absence | 
of vanity and selfishness in our own feelings, | 
and benevolence towards others, will induce _ 
a real interest in every thing which concerns | 
them, at least, so far as it may occupy the | 
conversation of an evening; and are we not | 
as much bound in duty to be social, frank, | 
and talkative to little-minded and common. | 
place persons, provided they have been at | 
the pains to invite and to entertain us, as if | 
they were more intellectual, or more dis- | 
tinguished? Besides, how often do we find 
in conversation with such persons, that they | 
are able to give us much useful information, if 
which individuals of a higher grade of intel- || 
lect would never have condescended to give ; | 
and, after all, there is a vast sum of -practi- | 
cal-and moral good effected by persons of || 
this description, whose unvarnished details | 
of common things afford us clearer views of |} 
right and wrong, than more elaborate state- |} 
ments. | . 

I have said, already, that the indulgence of |} 
mere chat should never be carried too far. | 
In the society of intelligent and enlightened 1 
men, nothing can be more at variance with | 
good taste, than for women to oceupy the at- | 
tention of the company with their own little | i} 
affairs ; but especially when serious conversa- 
tion is wine on, no woman of right sched 


less important. Nor ought this humble | 
substitute for conversation, which I have re- 
commended to those who cannot do better, 
or appreciate what is higher, on any oceasion 
to be considered as the chief end at which to 
aim in society. Women possess pre-emi- 


power is rightly improved and exercised ; 

but as this subject is one which occupies so 
large a portion of a previous work,* ¥ will 
only add, that my opinion remains the same 
as therein expressed, that the talent of con- 
versation Is one which it is woman’s especial 
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| duty to cultivate, because the duties of con- 
| versation are among those for which she is 
| peculiarly responsible. 

| When we think of what society might be 
| to the young, and to the old, it becomes a 
| painful task to speak to the inexperienced, 
| the trusting, and the ardent, of what it is. 
| When we think of the seasons of mental and 
| spiritual refreshment, which might thus be 
| enjoyed, the interchange of mutual trust and 
| kindness, the awakening of new ideas, the 
correction ef old ones, the sweeping away of 
| prejudice, and the establishment of truth, the 
| general enlargement of thought, the extension 
| of benevolence, and the increase of sympathy, 
| confidence, and good faith, which might thus 
| be brought about among the families of man- 
kind; we long to send forth the young and 
the joyous spirit, buoyant with the energies 


| flow of unchecked feeling, to exercise each 
| growing faculty, and prove each genuine im- 
pulse, upon the fair and flowery field which 


| ing, and for thought. 
But, alas! such is society as it now ex- 
| ists, that no mother venturing upon this ex- 
| periment, would receive back to the peaceful 
| nest the wing so lately fledged unruffled by 
its flight, the snowy breast unstained, or the 
| beating heart as true as when it first went 
: forth, elated with the glowing hope of finding 
in society what it never yet was rich enough 
to yield. 
|. An old and long-established charge is 
| brought against society for its flattery and its 
| falsehood, and we go on from year to year 
complaining in the same strain; those who 
| have expected most, and have been the mest 
deceived, complaining in the bitterest terms. 
| But, suppose the daughters of England should 
now determine that they would bring about 
| a reformation in society, how easily would 
this be done! for, whether they know it or 
not, they have the social morals of their coun- 
| try in their power. If the excellent, but 
humble maxim, “Let each one mend one,” 
| were acted up to in this case, we should have 
/no room left to find fault with others, for all 


of untried life, and warm with the generous | 


| society throws open, alike for action, for feel-_ 
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would be too busily and too well occupied in 
examining their own motives, and regulating 
their own conduct, to make any calculations 
upon what might be done or left undone by 
others. 

In the first place, each young woman act- 
ing upon this rule, would live for home, 
trusting that society would take care of its 
own interests. She would, however, enter 
into it as a social duty, rather thana personal 
gratification, and she would do this with kind 
and generous feelings, determined to think 
the best she could of her fellow-creatures, 
and where she could not understand their 
motives, to give them credit for good ones. 
She would mix with society, not for the pur- 
pose of shining before others, but of adding 
her share to the general enjoyment; she 
would consider every one whom she met 
there, as having equal claims upon her at- 
tentions; but her sympathies would be es- 
pecially called forth by the diffident, the un- 
attractive, or the neglected. Above all, she 
would remember that for the opportunities 
thus afforded her, of doing or receiving good, 
she would have to render an account as a 
Christian, and a woman; that for every 
wreng feeling not studiously checked, for 
every falsehood however trifling, or calcula- 
ted to please, for every moral truth kept 
back or disguised for want of moral courage 
to divulge it, for every uncharitable insinua- 
tion, for every idle or amusing jest at the ex- 
pense of religious principle, and for every 
chance omitted of supporting the cause of 
virtue, however unpopular, or discounte- 
nancing vice, however well received, her sit- 
uation was that of a responsible being, of 
whom an account of all the good capable of 
being derived from opportunities like these, 
would be required. 

Need we question for a moment whether 
such are the feelings, and such the resolu- 
tions, of those who enter into society in gener- 
al? We doubt not but some are thus influ- 
enced, and that they have their reward ; but 
with others, old associations and old habits 
are strong, and they think that one can.do 
nothing against the many ; and thus they 
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wait, and wish things were otherwise, but 
never set about the reformation themselves. 
Yet, surely these are times for renovated ef. 
fort on the part of women, to whom the in- 
terests of society belong ; for let men rule, as 
they unquestionably have a right to do, in 
the senate, the camp, and the court; it is 
women whose sentiments and feelings give 
tone to society, and society which in its turn 
influences the sentiments and feelings of 
mankind. Each generation, as it arises, ma- 


tures, and consolidates into another series of | 


social intercourse, bears the impress which 
society has stamped upon the last; and so 
powerful is the influence thus derived, that 
the laws of a nation would be useless in de- 
fence of virtue, if the voice of society was 
raised against it. 

How often has the tender and anxious mo- 
ther had to deplore this influence wpon the 
minds of her children! Until they mingled 
with society, they were respectful, attentive, 
and obedient to her injunctions, confiding im- 
plicitly in the rectitude and the reasonable- 
ness of her requirements. But society soon 
taught them that the views of their parents 
were unenlightened, old-fashioned, or absurd ; 
that even the motives for enforcing them 
might not be altogether pure; and that none 
who mixed im good society, ought to submit 
to regulations so childish and humiliating. 

If then, such be the influence of society, 
how important is it that so powerful an agent 
should be engaged on the side of virtue and 
of truth! And that it already is so in many 
most important cases, I acknowledge, to the 
honor of my country, believing that the gen- 
eral tone of society is highly favorable to that 
high moral standard, for which England is 
pre-eminent over every nation of the world. 
I allude particularly to the preservation of the 
charaeter of woman from the slightest taint. 
The rules, or rather the opinions of society, 
as to what is correct or incorrect in female 


conduct, extending down to the most minute | 


points of behavior, are sometimes considered 
to be too strict, and even rebelled against by 
high-spirited ignorant young women as being 
too severe. But let no ome, in her blindness 
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or temerity, venture tpon the slightest trans- | 


gression of these rules, because in her young | 


wisdom she sees no.cause for their existence. | 
Society has good reasons for planting this | 


—_—_— 


friendly hedge beside the path of woman, and | 


the day will come when she will be thankful 
-—traly thankful that her own eonduct, even 


in minute and apparently trifling matters, was. 


not left in early life to the decision of her 


own judgment, or the guidance of her own | 


will. Mis 
It ought rather to be the pride of every 
English woman, that such are the conditions 
of society in her native land, that whether 


lot, she cannot become a member of good so- 
ciety, or at least retain her place there, with- 


—_——_— 


| 


| 


_motherless or undisciplined in her domestic | 


out submitting to restrictions; which, while . 
they deprive her of no real gratification, are | 
at once the safeguard of her peace, the sup- | 
port of her moral dignity, and the protection | 


of her influence as a sister, a wife, a mother, || 


and a friend. 


Let us then be thankful to society for the | 


good it has done, and is doing, to thousands 


who have perhaps no watchfal eye at home, |; 


no warning voice to tell them how far to £0, 


and when to go no further. Mor can we for 


a monsent hesitate to yield owr assent to these 
restrictions imposed upon our sex, when we 
look at the high moral standing of the women 


of England, and think how much the tone of |} 
society has to do with the maintenance of | 


their true interests. Let us not, however, 


stop here. Hf there is so muelh that is good |} 


untried bark? sad 

A feeling of moral dignity taken with us in- 
to society, would be a great preservative 
against much of this; because it would lift 


us out of the littleness of low observations, 
_ and petty cavillings about dress and manners. 


A spirit of love woulé do more, extending 


In society, why should there not be more? { 
_ Why should there still remain the trifling, the |? 
slander, the envy, the low suspicion, the false- 
hood, the flattery, which raffle and disfigure 

the surface of society, and render it too much 
like a treacherous ocean, on which no well- 
_Wisher to the young would desire to trust an 
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| through all the different channels of forbear- 


| seal of truth upon all we might venture 
| to say ordo. Thus might a great moral ref. 
/ormation be effected, and effected by the 
| young—by young women too, and effected 
| without presumption, and without display ; 
for the humble and unobtrusive working out 
of these principles, would be as much at va- 
| riance with ostentation, as they would be fa- 
|| vorable to the cultivation of all that is estima- 
| ble in the female character, both at home and 
|| abroad. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the good 
influence of society, is the almost unrivalled 
power of fashion upon the female mind. 

_ Wherever civilized society exists, fashion ex- 
ercises her all-pervading influence. All stoop 
| to it, more or less, and appear to esteem it a 
| merit to doso; while a really fashionable wo- 
| man, though both reprobated and ridiculed, 
| has an influence in society which is little less 
| than absolute. Yet, if we would choose out 
the most worthless, the most contemptible, 
| and the least efficient of moral agents, it would 
| be the slave of fashion. 
: Say the best we can of fashion, it is only an 
imaginary or conventional rule, by which a 
certain degree of order and uniformity is 
maintained ; while the successive and fre- 
quent variations in this rule, are considered 
to be the means of keeping in constant exer- 
, cise our arts and manufactures. JI am not 
political economist enough to know whether 
_the same happy results might not be brought 
about by purer motives, and nobler means ; 
but it has always appeared to me one of 
the greatest of existing absurdities, that a 
whole community of people, differing in com- 
plexion, form, and feature, as widely as the 
“same species can differ, should not only de- 
sire to wear precisely the same kind of dress, 
but should often labor, strive, and struggle, 
deceive, envy, and cheat, and spend their own 
substance, and often more than they can law- 
fully call their own—to do what? To obtain 
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a dress, which is to them most unbecoming, 
or an article of furniture wholly unsuited to 
themselves and their establishment, 

My own idea, and I believe it is founded 
upon a long-cherished, and perhaps too ar- 
dent admiration of personal beauty, is, that 
fashion ought to favor all which is most be- 
coming. It is true, we should at first be great- 
ly at a loss to know what was becoming, be- 
cause we should have the power and the pre- 
judice of fashion to contend with ; but there 
ean be no doubt that individual, as well as 
public taste, would be improved by such ex- 
ercise, and that our manufactures would in 
the end be equally benefited, though for some 
time it might be difficult to caleulate upon 
the probable demand. Nor can I think that 
female vanity would be more encouraged 
than it now is, by thus consulting personal 
and relative fitness; because the young wo- 
man who now goes into company fashiona- 
bly disfigured, believes herself to be quite as 
beautiful as if she was really so. Neither can 
I see that we are not bound to study how to 
make the best of our appearance, for the sake 
of our friends, as well as how to make the 
best of our manners, our furniture, and our 
food. 


Fashion, however, never takes this into | 
According to her arbitrary law, the | 
woman of sallow complexion must wear the } 


account. 


same color as the Hebe; the contracted or 
misshapen forehead must be laid as bare as 


that which displays the fairest page of beau- | 


ty ; the form with square and awkward shoul- || — 


ders, must wear the same costume as that 


which boasts the contour of the Graces; and 
oh! most pitiful of all, old age must be 
“ pranked up” in the light drapery, the flow- 
ers, and the gauds of youth ! 


site, must possess a waist considerably below 


the dimensions which are consistent either | 


with syrametry or health. — 

It will be an auspicious era in the experi- 
ence of the daughters of England, when they 
shall be convinced, that the Grecians had a 
higher standard of taste in female beauty, 


In addition to | 


all this, each one, as an indispensable requi- | 


than that of the shopkeepers and dressma- 


kers of London. They will then be willing 
to believe, that to be within the exact rule of. 
proportion, is as important a deviation from 
perfect beauty, as to be beyond it; and that 
nothing which destroys the grace of easy and 
natural movement, which deprives any bodi- 
ly function of its necessary exercise, which 
robs the youthful cheek of its bloom, or, in 
short, which ungratefully throws back from 
our possession the invaluable blessing of 
health, can be consistent with the good taste 
or right feeling of an amiable, intelligent, or 
rational woman. 

These remarks are applicable, in their full- 
est force, to every deviation which is sanc- 
tioned by fashion, from the strict and holy 
law of modesty and decorum. And of this 
most injurious tendency of fashion, how in- 
sidious is every encroachment, yet how cer- 
tain its effect upon the female mind! It is 
no uncommon thing to hear women express 
the utmost abhorrence of the costume of 
some old portrait, who, in the course of a 
few years, perhaps months, are induced by 
fashion to adopt, with unblushing satisfac- 
tion, an equally, or more objectionable dress. 

The young girl cannot too scrupulously 
shroud her modest feelings from the unspa- 
ring test of fashion. The bloom of modesty 
is soon rubbed off by vulgar contact; but 
what is thus lost to the young female can 
never be restored. And let her look to the 
risk she incurs. What is it? On the one 
hand, to be thought a little less fashionable 
than her friends and neighbors—on the other, 
to be thought a little more exposed than a del- 
icate woman ought to be. Is there any com- 
parison between the two? Or is there one 
of the daughters of England, who would not 
rather be known to choose the former? 

If possessed of any genuine feeling on 
these important points, a young woman will 
know by a kind of instinct, that a bare shoul- 
der protruding into sight, is neither a delicate 
nor a lovely object; that a dress, either so 
made, or so put on, as not to look secure and 
neat, is, to say the least of it, in bad taste; 
and that the highest standard at which a 
rightly-minded woman can aim with regard 
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to dress, is, that ifatoulasbe sad ote and | 
not conspicuous. In: order to secure this q 
last point of excellence, it is unquestionably : 
necessary to conform in some measure to the | 
fashion of the times in which we live, and_ 
the circle of society in which we move ; yet, | 
surely this may be done to an extent suffi-- 
cient to avoid the charge of singularity, with. | 
out the sacrifice seme of modesty or good | 
taste. 

Whatever may be the beneficial influence | 
of fashion upon the interests of the country — 
at large, its effects upon individual happiness 
are injurious in proportion to their extent ; 
and in what region of the world, or among | 
what grade of humanity, has not this idol of | 
the gilded shrine, this divinity of lace and | 
ribbons, wielded the sceptre of a sovereign, | 
and asserted her dominion over mankind? | 
All bow before her, though many of her sub- | 
jects disclaim her title, and profess to despise 
her authority. Nor is her territory less ex- 
tensive, because her empire is one of trifles. 
From the ermine of the monarch to the san- | 
dal of the clown ; from the bishop’s lawn, to 
the itinerant’s cravat; from the hero’s man. | 
tle, to the mechanie’s apron; it is fashion 
alone which regulates the form, the quality, | 
and the cost. | 

Fashion is unjustly spoken of as isiitingl 
only in the festive dance, the lighted hall, the | 
crowded court. Would that her influence 
were confined to these alone! but, alas! we 
find her in the most sedate assemblies, cool-— 
ing down each tint of coloring that else might | 
glow too warmly, smoothing off excrescences, | 
and rounding angles to one general uniformi-_ 
ty of shape and tone. Her task, however, is 
but’ a short one here, and she “passes on | 
through all the busy haunts of life, neglect. | 
ing neither high nor low, nor rich nor poor, | 
until she enters the very sanctuary, and bows | j 
before the altar, not only walking with the | 
multitude who keep holy day, but bending in | 
sable sorrow over the last and dearest friend | 
committed to the tomb. Yes, there is some: | 
thing monstrous in the thought, that we can- | 
not weep for the dead, but fashion must diss | 
guise our grief; and that we cannot stand 
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| before the altar, and pronounce that solemn 
| vow, which the deep heart of woman alone 
| can fully comprehend, but fashion must be 
| especially consulted there. 

i Yet worse even than all this, is the influ- 
| ence which our love of fashion has upon our 
| servants, and upon the poor. Every Chris- 
| tian woman sees and deplores the evil, and 
| many wholesome restrictions are laid upon 
| poor girls, in their attendance at Sunday- 
| schools, and other establishments for their 
| instruction ; but are not the plans most fre- 
| quently adopted for the correction of this evil, 
| like telling little children at table that good 
| things are not safe for them, yet eating them 
| ourselves, and making much of them too, as 

if they were the greatest treat ? 

Christians, I believe, will find they have 
|much to give up yet, before the cause of 
| Christ will prosper as they wish it in our 
| native land. Never will the young servant 
| cease to walk the streets with pride and sat- 
isfaction in the exhibition of her newly-pur- 
_chased and fashionable attire, so long as she 
sees the young ladies, in the family she 
serves, make it their greatest object to ‘be 
fashionably dressed. They may say, and 
| with some justice, that she has no right to 
regulate her conduct by their rule ; they may 
reason with, and even reprove her too; but 
neither reasoning nor reproof will have the 
power to correct, so long as example weighs 
/ down the opposite scale. The vanity, the 
weakness of woman is the same in the kitch- 
en as in the drawing-room; and if fashion is 
| omnipotent in one, we cannot expect it to be 
| powerless in the other. 

The question then has come to this: shall 
| we continue to compete with our servants in 
| dress, now that excess has become an evil ; 
| or shall we endeavor, for their sakes as well 
| as our own, to compete with them in sell- 
| denial, and in courage to do right? How 
| can we pause—how can we hesitate in such 
a choice? Our decision once made on this 
| important point, we shall soon find that fash- 
| ion has been with us, as well as with them, a 
| hard mistress. Yes, fashion has often de- 
| manded of us the only sum of money we had 


been able to lay by for the needy poor; 
while with them it has wrung the father’s 
scanty pittance from his hand, to supply the 
daughter with the trappings of her own dis- 
grace. Fashion with us has often set on fire 
the flame of envy, and embittered the shafts 
of ridicule ; while with them it has been a 
fruitful’ source of deceit, dishonesty, and 
crime. Fashion with us has often broken 
old connections, made us ashamed of valua- 
ble friends, and proud of those whose friend- 
ship was our bane; while with them it has 
been the means of introducing the young 
and the unwary to the companionship of the 
treacherous and the depraved. 

I have said that fashion is a hard mistress: 
when we contemplate some scenes exhibited, 
not to the eye of the stranger, but within the 
circle of private families in this prosperous 
and enlightened country, we are often led to 
doubt, whether its boasted happiness is really 
so universal as patriot poets and patriot ora- 
tors would teach us to believe. There is a 
state of things existing behind the scenes in 
many English homes, an under-current be- 
neath the fair surface of domestic peace, to 
which belong some of the most pressing anx- 
ieties, the darkest forebodings, and the bit- 
terest reflections of which the human mind is 
capable, and all arising out of the great na- 
tional evil of competing with our neighbors 
in the luxuries and elegances of life, so as to 
be living constantly up to the extent of our 
pecuniary means, and too frequently beyond 
them. 

It is not likely that young women should 
understand this evil in its full extent, or be 
aware of the many sad consequences result- 
ing from it, but they do understand that it is 
not necessity, nor comfort, nor yet respecta- 
bility, which makes them press upon their 
parents the often-repeated demand for money, 
where there is none to spare. No; it is 
fashion, the tyrant-mistress upon whose ser- 
vice they have entered, who calls upon them 
to be dressed in the appointed livery of all 
her slaves; and thus. they wring a father’s 
heart with sorrow, perhaps deprive him of 
the necessary comforts of old age; or they 
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‘send away unpaid a poor and honest trades- 
man, because they cannot, “absolutely can- 
not,” appear in company with an unfashion- 
able dress. | » : 

Now, does it never occur to the amiable, 
and the affectionate, that a particular color 
or form of dress is hardly worth a parent’s 
heartache? I know it does; and they feel 
sorry sometimes to be thus the cause of what 
they wowd persuade themselves was unne- 
cessary pain. But fashion is a cruel, as 
well as a hard mistress; and she tells them 
that, despite the remonstrances of parental 
love, despite the legal claims of those whose 
need is greater than their own, despite the 
stain upon their father’s house and name, if 
found unable to discharge his lawful debts, 
her rule is absolute, and she must be obeyed. 
Yes, I know it does come home to the hearts 
of the fe.ling and the kind, to make these 
frequent and these urgent applications, where 
they know that the pecuniary means of the 
family are small; and sometimes they do try 
to go forth into company again, with a dress 
not cut according to the newest mode. But 
fashion is revengeful, as she is cruel; and 
she turns upon them with the ridicule of 
gayer friends, and asks whether the garb 
they wear was the costume of the ark; and, 
instantly, all that is noble, and generous, and 
disinterested in their nature, sinks, and they 
become subject, perhaps, to as much real 
suffering for the time, as if they had destroyed 
a mother’s peace, or involved a father in pe- 
cuniary difficulty. 

But let them not be discouraged at thus 
being deprived for an instant of moral dig- 
nity, and moral power. The better feelings 
of their nature will rally, the vitality of higher 
principles will revive, if they will but make 
a stand against the enemy ; or, rather, if they 
will but reflect, that fashion, under whose 
tyranny they are quailing, is, in reality, an 
enemy, and not a friend. She is an enemy, 
because she has incited them to much evil, 
and to no good. She is an enemy, because 
when they sink into poverty or distress, led 
on by her instigation, she immediately for- 
sakes, and leaves them to their fate. Fashion 
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never yet was on the side of suffering, of sor- 


row, or of want. Her favorite subjects are 


the successful, the arrogant, the vain-glorious ; 
the objects of her contempt are the humble, 
the afflicted, and the poor. 


Let the young, then, bear about with them 


the remembrance of this fact, that there are 
strong influences which obtain even in good 
society, but which are not really to be weighed 
in the balance against the minutest fraction 


of Christian duty ; and that fashion, although 


approved, and even courted by all classes 
and denominations of mankind, and present, 
by general invitation, at all places of public 
resort, even on occasions the most sacred 
and solemn, so far from having part or lot in 
any thing pertaining to religion, can only dis- 
play the symbols of her triumph in the house 
of prayer, as a badge of human weakness, 
and a proof that our follies and infirmities 
are with us even there. 

Beyond the love of fashion, which is com- 
mon to all classes of society, there some- 
times exists in the female breast a passion of 
a deeper and still more dangerous nature, 
which society has a powerful tendency to 
call forth; I mean the love of distinction. 
In man, this passion is ambition. In woman, 
it is a selfish desire to stand apart from the 
many; to be something of, and ‘by, herself; 
to enjoy what she does enjoy, and to appro- 
priate the tribute which society offers her, 
distinct from the sisterhood to which she be- 
longs. 
“they have their reward.” 

The first and most frequent aim to which 
this passion directs itself, is to be the idol of 
society ; which is synonymous with being the 
butt of ridicule, and the mock of envy, to all 
who witness her pretensions, especially to 
all who have failed in the same career. No 
sooner does a woman begin to feel herself 
the idol of society, than she finds around her 
daily path innumerable temptations, of which 
she had never dreamed before. Her exalted 


position is maintained, not by the universal 
suffrage of her friends, for at least one half 
of them would pluck her down if they were 
able ; but by the indefatigable exercise of her 


Of such women it may truly be said, 
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ingenuity in the way of evading, stooping, 
conciliating, and sometimes deceiving; as 
well as by a continued series of efforts to be 
cheerful when depressed, witty when abso- 
Jutely dull, and animated, brilliant, and amu- 
sing, when disappointed, weary, or distressed. 

When we think that all this must be gone 
through, evening after evening, in the same 
company, as well as among strangers, and 
without excitement as well as with, in order 
to prevent the title of the occupant of that 
distinguished place from being disputed, we 
are led to exclaim, that the miner, the con- 
vict, and the slave have an easier and a hap- 
Nor is this all. The 
very eminence on which she stands, renders 
all her faults and failures so much the more 
conspicuous ; while it enables every stander- 
by to test the validity of her pretensions, and 
to triumph over every flaw. 

What a situation for a woman!—for a 
young, affectionate, trusting, and simple- 
hearted woman! No, never yet was sim- 
plicity of heart allied to ambition. And the 
woman who aspires to be the idol of society, 
must be satisfied to give up this fair hand- 
maid from her train—this pearl from her 
coronet—this white rose from her wreath. 
When a woman’s simplicity of heart is gone, 
she is no longer safe as a friend, faithful as a 
sister, or tender and true as a wife. But as 
a mother! nature revolts from the thought, 
that infant weakness should be cradled in the 
bosom whose simplicity is gone. 

Another form which the love of distinction 
assumes, is that of singularity. I have al- 


ready said much on the subject of good 


taste, to show that it holds an important 
place among the excellences of woman, so 
much so, as almost to supply the want of 


judgment, where that quality is deficient. 


Nothing, however, can more effectually prove 
the absence of good taste in women, than to 
be singular by design. Many are so consti- 
tuted as to be unavoidably singular; but 
even this is only reconciled by their friends 
on the ground that they would lose much in 
originality and strength of character, by study- 
ing to be more like the generality of women. 
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One of the most wholesome and effectual 
checks upon this juvenile and ill-judged de- 
sire to be singular, might be derived from the 
fact, that singularity in woman invariably 
excites remarks, that such remarks almost 
as invariably degenerate into seandal, and 
that scandal always destroys good influence. 
However innocent a woman may be, how 
much soever she may desire to be useful to 
others, the fact of her being the subject of scan- 
dal effectually destroys her power ; for no one 


likes to be dictated to by a person of whom || 


strange things are spoken ; and the agent of 


Christian benevolence is always less efficient, || 


for being generally considered odd. Still, if 
the world would pause here, all might be 
well. But our oddities, while they provoke 
the laughter of the gay, seem unaccountably 
to have the effect of awakening the anger of 
the grave; so that we not unfrequently find 
persons more severely reflected upon for 
comparatively innocent peculiarities, than for 
acts of real culpability. 

A repetition of such reflections and injuri- 
ous remarks passing through society, upon 
the principle of a snow-ball over a drifted 
plain, obtains in time a sort of bad name, or 
questionable character, for the individual 
against whom they are directed, which no 
explanation can do any thing to clear away ; 
because founded on facts of so singular a 
nature, that few people understand how, in 
the common course of things, they could 
have happened, and consequently few have 
charity enough to believe they could origi- 
nate in any thing but evil. Itis thus that the 
character of woman so often suffers unjustly 
from her oddities. Strangers cannot under- 
stand why we acted as we did, enemies sug- 
gest a bad motive as the most probable, gos- 
sips take up the scandal, and friends in their 
turn believe it true; while we, surprised and 
indignant that so innocent a mode of action 
should bear so injurious a construction, are 
unable to defend it, simply because it was 


out of the ordinary pale of human conduct, | 


though prompted by the same motives which 


influence the rest of mankind. . 
It may justly be said of the world, that in 
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one sense it is a cruel censor of woman ; but 
in another it is kind. It is, as I have just 
described, unjustly severe upon individual 
singularity ; but by its harsh and ready cen- 
sures, how many does it deter from entering 


upon the same course of folly, so sure to end- 


in wounded feeling, if not in loss of influ- 
| ence and respectability ! 

Let it then be kept in mind, that woman, if 
she would preserve her peace, her safe foot- 
ing in society, her influence, and her unblem- 
ished purity, must avoid remark as an indi- 
vidual, at leastin public. The piquant amuse- 
ments of home, consist much in the display 
of originality of character, and there it is safe. 
There her feelings are understood, her mo- 

| tives are trusted to, because they have been 
| long known, and there the brooding wing of 
| parental love is ever ready to shroud her 
peculiarities from too dangerous an exposure. 
In the world it is not so. Society is very 
false to us in this respect. For the sake of 
an evening’s entertainment, singularity is en- 
couraged and drawn out. The mistress of 
the house, who wishes only to see her party 
amused, feels no scruple in placing this 
temptation before unguarded youth. But let 
not the ready laugh, the gay response, the 
flattering attention for a moment deceive you 
as to the real state of the case. It is “seem- 
ing all,”’ and those who have been the most 
amused by your singularities, will not be the 
last to-make them the subject of bitter and 
injurious remark. 

If these observations upon society should 
appear to any, cynical or severe, or calcula- 
ted to depress the natural ardor of youth, 
rather than direct it into safer and more 
wholesome channels; it must be remembered, 
_that my design throughout this work, is to 
speak of the world as it is, not merely as it 
ought to be; and though I know there are 
circles of society, where aims, and motives, 
and laws of union exist, of a far higher order 
than to admit of the falsehood or the little- 
ness to which I have alluded; yet such, it 
must be acknowledged, is the general tone of 
ordinary visiting or mixing in company, that 
the follies of unguarded youth meet with little 
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candor, and still less kind correction, even | 
among those who are associated with us as. 
friends. I know that the voice of experience | 
is an unwelcome one, when thus lifted up | 
against that of the world, which speaks so | 
smoothly in its first intercourse with the young | 
and inexperienced ; and far more delightful | 
would it be, to send forth the joyous spirit 

into social life with all its native energies-un-— 
checked. There is one grateful and welcome | 
thought, however, which reconciles the task — 
I have imposed upon myself. Itis, that none | 
of these energies need therefore be destroyed, | 
or deprived of natural and invigorating exer- | 
cise. There are home-societies, and little cho-— 
sen circles of tried and trusted friends ; meet- 
ings, perhaps, but rarely occurring, or only | 
accidental, among those who speak with dif- 
ferent voices the warm familiar language of | 
one. heart; and here it is that the genuine — 
feelings of unsophisticated nature may safely | 
be poured forth; here it is that youth may — 
live, and breathe, and be itself, alike without 
affectation, and without reserve; here it is, 
that the spirit of joy may bound and revel 
unrestrained, because all around it is the at-_ 
mosphere of love, and the clear bright radi- 
ance of the sunshine of truth. 

There is yet another flight of female ambi- 
tion, another course which the love of distinc- 
tion is apt to take, more productive of folly, 
and of disappointment, perhaps, than all the 
rest. It is the ambition of the female author 
who writes for fame. Could those young 
aspirants know how little real dignity there is 
connected with the ¢rade of authorship, their 
harps would be exchanged for distaffs, their 
rose-tinted paper would be converted into’ 
ashes, and their Parnassus would dwindle to 
a molehill. 

Still there is something which the young 
heart feels in being shut out from intellectual | 
sympathies at home—something in burning — 
and throbbing with unexpressed sensations, 
until their very weight and intensity become | 
a burden not to be endured; something i in. | 
the strong impulse of a social temperament, | 
which longs to pour forth its testimony to the 4 
force of nature and of truth ; something in 


those mysterious, but deep isons which 
i] belong to every child of earth, that some- 
\| where on this peopled globe, beneath the 
i, glow of sunnier skies; or on the frozen plain, 
| g the. desert, or the ocean; amidst athe bowers 


|| powers, and feelings, operate in concert with 
{|} our own. And thus we feel, and thus we 
\| write in youth, without any nenata motive, 


| els, or mixing with the circle called socie- 
| ty, we find no chord of sympathy which 
| answers to the natural music of our secret 
| souls. 
| All this, however, is but juvenile romance 
| The same want of sympathy which so often 
| inspires the first effort of female authorship, 
‘might often find a sweet and abundant inter- 
| change of kindness in many a faithful heart 
| beside the homely hearth. And after all, 
i there is more true poetry in the fireside affec- 
| tions of early life, than in all those sympa- 
thetic associations with unknown and untried 
developments of mind, which ever have ex- 
_isted either among the sons or the daughters 
of men. — | 
Taking a more sober view of the case, there 
are, unquestionably, subjects of deep interest 
with which women have opportunities pecu- 
liar to themselves of becoming acquainted, 
and thus of benefiting their fellow-creatures 
| through the medium of their writings. But, 
after all, literature is not the natural channel 
i| for a woman’s feelings; and pity, not envy, 
f ought to be the meed of her who writes for 
the public. How much of what with other 
women is reserved for the select and chosen 
Binrenacaige of affection, with her must be laid 
'bare to the coarse cavillings, and coarser 
‘commendations, of amateur or professional 
§ critics! How muchof what no woman loves 
}| to say, except to the listening ear of domestic 
)| affection, by her must be told—nay, blazoned 
to the world! And then, in her seasons of 
depression, or of wounded feeling, when her 
P 
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spirit yearns to sit in solitude, or even in dark- 
ness, so that it may be still; to know and feel 
that the very essence of that Spirit, now em- 
bodied in a palpable form, has become an ar- 
ticle of sale and bargain, tossed over from the 
hands of one workman to another, free alike 
to the touch of the prince and the peasant, 
and no longer to be reclaimed at will by the 
original possessor, let the world receive it as it 
may ! 

Is such, I ask, an enviable distinction? I 
will offer no remarks of my own upon the 
unsatisfactory nature of literary fame. No || 
man, or woman either, could write for the | 
public, and not feel thankful for public appro- 
bation ; thankful for having chosen a subject 
generally interesting to mankind, and thank- | 
ful that their own sentiments had met with 
sympathy from those for whose sake they had 
been expressed. But, on this subject, I will | 
quote the eloquent language of one,* who bet- | 
ter knew what contradictory elements exist | 
in a young, an ardent, and an affectionate ! 
heart, combined with an aspiring and com- 
manding intellect. | 

“What is fame to woman, but a dazzling | 
degradation. She is exposed to the pitiless || 
gaze of admiration ; but little respect, and no | 

| 
| 
! 


a 


love, blends with it. However much as an 
individual she may have gained in name, in 
rank, in fortune, she has suffered as a woman. | 
In the history of letters, she may be associated 


with men, but her own sweet life is lost; and 
though, in reality, she may flow through the ! 
ocean of the world, maintaining an unsullied | 
current, she is nevertheless apparently ab- | 
sorbed, and become one with the elements of | 
tumult and distraction. She is areed shaken 
with the wind; a splendid exotic, nurtured | 
for display ; an ornament only to be worn on | 
birth-nights and festivities; the aloe, whose 
blossom is deemed fabulous, because few can 
be said to behold it; she is the Hebrew whose 
songs are demanded in a ‘strange land ;’ 
Ruth, standing amid the ‘alien corn;’ a | 
flower, plunged beneath a petrifying spring; 

her affections are the dew that society ex- 


| 
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hales, but gives not back to her in rain; she 


is a jewelled captive, bright, and desolate, 


and sad !” ‘* 


CHAPTER VIII. 


GRATITUDE AND AFFECTION. 


As one who has been conducting an inex- 
perienced traveller through an enemy’s coun- 
try, joyfully enters with him upon the territory 
of a well-known and familiar friend ; so the 
writer, whose stern duty it has been to dis- 


' close the dangers and deceitfulness of the 


world to the unpractised eye of youth, de- 
lights to open to it that page of human life, 
which develops all that is most congenial to 
unsophisticated nature. And can any thing 
be more so to woman, than gratitude and af- 
fection? How much of her experience— 
of the deepest well-springs of her feeling—of 


|| those joys peculiar to herself, and with which 


no stranger can, intermeddle—are embodied 
in these two words! 

If our sense of obligation in general bears 
any proportion to our need of kindness, then 
has woman, above all created beings, the 
greatest cause for gratitude. The spirit of 
man, even in early life, bears a widely differ- 
ent impress from that of woman. The high- 
spirited and reckless boy flings from him half 
the little grievances which hang about the 
girl, and check her infant playfulness, send- 
ing her home to tell her tale of sorrow, or to 
weep away her griefs upon her mother’s bo- 
som. There is scarcely a more affecting 
sight presented by the varied scenes of hu- 
man life, than a motherless or neglected little 
girl; yet so strong is the feeling her situation 
inspires, that happily few are thus circum- 
stanced, without some one being found to 
care for and protect them. It is true, the lot 
of woman has trials enough peculiar to itself 
and the look of premature sedateness and 
anxiety, which sometimes hangs upon the 
brow of the little girl, might seem.to be the 
shadowing forth of some vague apprehensions 
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as to the nature of her future destiny. Thes 
trials, however, seldom arise out of unkind- 
ness or neglect in her childhood. ‘The voice 
of humanity would be raised against such || 
treatment; for what living creature is so help- |} 
less and inoffensive as a little girl? The || 
voice of humanity, therefore, almost univer- | | 
sally speaks kindly to her in early life. The |} 
father folds her tenderly in his arms, toils for _ 
her subsistence and comfort, and watches | 
over her expanding beauty, that he may shield |; 
it from all blight. 'The mother’s heart yearns } 
fondly as she, too, watches with more intense |) 
anxiety, lest a shadow should fall, or a rude, | 
wind should blow, upon her opening flower. } 
Thus, while the sons in a family may perhaps | 
call forth more of the pride and the ambition } 
of their parents, the daughters claim almostiall | 
the tenderness, and more than an equal por- | 
tion of watchfulness and care. | 

And can the object of so much solicitude | 
be otherwise than grateful? Oh, no. Itmay- 
be more consonant with the nature and with. 
the avocations of man, that he should go forth 
into the world forgetful of these things; but | 
woman, in the quiet brooding of her secret | 
thoughts—can she forget, how, in the days 
of helpless infancy, she was accustomed to | 
escape from the rude gaze, or harsh rebuke, - 
to find a never-failing refuge on her father’s” 
knee; how every wish and want was whis-_ 
pered to her mother’s ear, which never turn- 
ed away; how all things appropriated to her | 
use, were studiously made so safe, so easy, | 
so suitedsto her taste—her couch of rest, her 
favorite meal, her fairy-world of toys—all 
these arranged according to her fancy, or her) 
good ; until, all helpless, and feeble, and de-. 
pendant as she was, no fear could break the 
charm of her security, nor sorrow, save what 
originated in her own bosom, could cast a 
shadow over the fireside picarupes of her 
sunny home ?. 

“No; woman is not—cannot be ungrate- 
ful,” exclaim a thousand sweet voices “4 
once! Gratitude forms a part of her nature, 
and without it she would be unworthy of i 
name among her sex! I freely grant that) 


gratitude is a part of her nature, because 
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there can be no generous or noble character, 


{| where gratituc e is wanting. ButI am not 
| So sure that it is always directed to proper 
| objects. 


Young women are almost always grateful 
for the notice of ladies of distinction ; they 


| are grateful for being taken out in carriages, 
} When they have none at home; they are 


; 


| grateful for presents of ornaments, or articles 


i| of fashionable clothing which they cannot af- 


q 
| 


] 


|| ford to buy; they are grateful for being invi- 
|| ted out to pleasant parties: and, indeed, for 
j| what may they not be said to be grateful— 


if 


extremely grateful? but especially so, for acts 
of kindness from strangers, or from persons 
| occupying a higher station than themselves. 
There is a familiar saying, that charity be- 
gins at home; and if by home is meant. the 


| circle immediately surrounding ourselves, 
surely gratitude ought also. most especially to | 
; begin at home, and for this simple reason— 
| strangers may know, or imagine us to have 
| reat merits; but with our demerits, or per- 
| haps I ought rather to say, with that part of 
| our character which comes under the head 
| of disagreeableness, they must necessarily be 
| unacquainted, because no one chooses to be 
| disagreeabie to strangers. Against them, too, 
| we have never offended, either by word or | 
act, so that they can have nothing to forgive. | 


But it is not so at home. All our evil tempers 


_ and dispositions have been exhibited there, 
_and consequently the kindness received at 
home is the more generous. There is no one 


member of the family circle against whom 
we have not, at one time or another, offend- 

ed, and conseguently we owe them a double 
share of gratitude, for having kindly over- 
looked the past, and for receiving us as cor- 
-dially to their favor as if we had never cost 
them an uneasy thought. It is nothing, in 
comparison, to win the good-will of strangers. 
The bare thought of how soon that good-will 
“might be withdrawn, did they know us better, 
1s sufficient of itself to pain a generous mind. 
But it is much to continue daily and hourly 
‘to receive the kind attentions, the forbearance 
and the love of those who know our meanest 
faults, who see us as we really are, who have 
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borne with us in all .our different moods for 
months and years, whom our unkindness 
could not estrange, whom our indifference 
could not alienate, whom our unworthiness 
could not repel—it is, indeed, much to be still 
followed by their affection, to be protected by 
their anxious care, and to be supported by 
their unremitting industry and toil. Yes, and 
there may come a day when the young in 
their turn will feel 


“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child :”’ 


when they will see the smile of gratitude 
which ought to be their own, worn only for 
strangers, they will think then of the days of 
unmurmuring labor—the nights of untiring 
watchfulness—the ages of thought and feel- 
ing they have lived through, and would will- 
ingly experience again—the suffering and 
the shame they would endure, if that were 
necessary, for the sake of the beloved of their 
souls; and they will wonder—for to blame, 
they will scarce know how—why nature 
should have left the heart of their child so 
void, that for all they have so lavishly bestow- 
ed they should receive nothing in return. 

If gratitude were looked upon more than 
it is, as a distinct duty—a debt to be dis- 
charged without involving any other pay- 
ment, [ am inclined to think its claims would 
be more frequently attended to, than they now 
are. But few young persons are in the habit 
of sufficiently separating gratitude from ad- 
miration, and thus they hold themselves 
above being grateful in due proportion to the 
aged, the unenlightened, or the insignificant ; 
because they do not often feel disposed to 
offer to such persons the tribute of their praise. 
Perhaps they are a little ashamed to have 
owed any thing to so inferior a source; while, 
on the other hand, they are but too proud to 
acknowledge that they are deeply indebted 
to those whom they admire. 

Now, it is against such encroachments of 
vanity and selfishness, that the amiable and 
the high-principled are perpetually on their 
guard. That gratitude will not grow up with 
us Without'culture, is sufficiently evident from 
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the indifference with which all young children 
treat the donors of their little gifts ; receiving 
them rather as their ‘tight, than asa favor. 
It is, therefore, an excellent habit for young 
people, to bear perpetually in mind a sort of 


by whom every article of their own personal 
| property was given, so that even the most 
insignificant individual to whom they have 
been thus indebted, may not be forgotten. 
| “Tam naturally,” says a celebrated Ger- 
man writer, “as little inclined to gratitude 
as any one; and it would even be easy for 
the lively sense of a present dissatisfaction to 
lead me first to forget a benefit, and next to 
ingratitude. In order to avoid falling into 
this error, I early accustomed myself to take 
pleasure in reckoning up all I possessed, and 
ascertaining by whose means I acquired it. 
I think on the persons to whom I am indebt- 
ed for the different articles in my collections ; 
I reflect on the circumstances, chances, and 
most remote causes, owing to which I have 
obtained the variors things I prize, in order 
_ to pay my tribute of gratitude to whomso- 
| ever itis owing. All that surrounds me is 
| thus animated in my sight, and becomes con- 
nected with affectionate remembrances. It 
is with still greater pleasure that I dwell on 
i 
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the objects, the possession of which does not 
fall within the dominion of the senses; such 
as the sentiments I have imbibed, and the 
instruction I have received. ‘Thus my pres- 
ent existence is exalted and enriched by the 
memory of the past; my imagination recalls 
to my heart the authors of the good I enjoy ; 
a sweet reminiscence attends the recollection, 
and I am rendered incapable of ingratitude.” 

How beautiful is the simplicity of this con- 
fession, from one whose mind was capacious 
beyond the ordinary extent of man’s under- 
standing, and to whose genius the literary 
and the distinguished of all nations were 
proud to offer’the tribute of their praise ! 
How completely does this passage prove to 
us, that he who knew so many of the secrets 
of human nature, knew also that it is not 
possible to begin too humbly with the ex- 
ercise of gratitude! The nurse who bore the 
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memorial, or catalogue, of the names of those 


burden of our childhood, the ke fallen” 
into poverty and want, the n boring cot. I 
tager who used to let us share her orchard’s- 
scanty produce, the poor relations who took 
us to their lowly home when rich ones were | 
less kind, the maiden aunt who patiently n- }} 
structed us in all her curious arts, the bache- \ 
lor uncle who kindly permitted us to derange |} 
the order of his house—above all, the vener- | 
able grandfather, and his aged helpmate, who | 
used to tell us of the good old ways, and |f 
warn us against breaking down the ancient |} 
landmarks—all these are pleasant household 
memories, which ought to cling about the 
heart until they grow into our very being, and 
become identified with the elements of thought, | 
and feeling, which constitute our life. There | 
is in fact a species of cruelty, as well as in- | 
justice, in disentangling the memory from }} 
these early associations. T'o have received | 
our very nature, our principles, the bias of | 
our sentiments, all that which is understood }} 
by distinctiveness of character, from the | 
hands of these old friends, and not to look } 
back and acknowledge it with thankfulness, || 
though the casual notice of a passing stran- | 
ger furnishes food for gratitude—the fact is | 
scarcely to be thought of, still less believed ; 
and we look to the daughters of England to | 
show us that they know better how to bestow | 
their gratitude. | 
When the nature of gratitude is Skeinared | 
in its proper light, as a debt which we have } 
contracted, and which consequently must be | 
discharged, we see at once that the merit or | 
demerit of the individual to whom we owe | 
this debt, has nothing whatever to do with 
our payment of it. A generous mind would 
perhaps feel more bound to discharge it to an | 
unworthy object, simply because where re- | 
spect or love was wanting, grateful feeling | 
would be all that could with propriety be of- | 
fered. But, as in all such cases, the debt, | 
though just, must still be painful and humili- | 
ating, it is of the utmost importance, both to | 
young and old, that they should be careful | 
never to be the willing recipients of obliga- | 
tions from persons whom they neither love | 
noresteem. The young need great watch- | 


4 fulness in this respect, and sometimes, from 
| their over-willingness to incur obligations, 
|| involve themselves in connections and asso- 
|; clations highly disadvantageous. 
|| It is an excellent plan for young women, 
| always to put this question to themselves be- 
| fore they accept an offered kindness, ’ « Is 
| the person who offers it, one whom I should 
| like to feel indebted to? or am I prepared to 
jj Make all the return of gratitude to that per- 
| son, which would, under similar circum. 
| stances, be due to the most praiseworthy and 
| distinguished individual of my acquaint- 
| ance?” If the answer be in the negative, 
| nothing but a meanness of spirit, of which I 
| cannot believe the daughters of England to 
be capable, could lead to the acceptance of 
such an obligation. 
In this, therefore, as well as in all other 
eases, it is of the utmost importance that 
| Sratitude should be considered as a distinct 
feeling, in no way involving any other. It 
Sometimes happens, however, and especially 
| during the present rapid march of intellect, 
that the junior members of a family are far 
in.advance of their parents in the cultivation 
of their intellectual powers, and this differ- 
- ence occasionally leads to a want of respect 
towards the heads of the family, which is 
alike distressing and disgraceful. On the 
other hand, there are young women, (and 
happy would it be for our nation, if all the 
daughters of England were such,) who, re- 
| membering that their parents, however hum- 
ble and unenlightened, are their parents still ; 
“that by their self-denial and their toil, and as 
the highest proof of their regard, they have 
received the education which makes them so 
much to differ—make it their constant study 
to offer to them tokens of respect and regard 
of such a nature as not to draw forth their 
‘intellectual deficiencies, but to place them 
‘on the higher ground of moral excellence. 
How beautiful, how touching is the solicitude 
of such young persons, to guard the venera- 
ted brow from shame ; and to sacrifice even 
‘something of the display of their own en- 
‘dowments, rather than outshine those who, 
with all their deficiencies, still were the ora- 
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cles of their infant years, and who unques- 
tionably did more during the season of child. 
hood, towards the formation of their real 
character, than has since been done by 
the merely intellectual discipline of schools. 
Yes, we may owe our grammar, our geogra- 
phy, our music, and our painting, to what 
are called the instructors of our youth ; but 
the seeds of moral character are sown by 
those who surround us in infancy; and how 
much soever we may despise the hand by 
which that seed is scattered, the bias of our 
moral being is derived from that agent more 
than from any other. 

How just, then, and how true, is that de- 
velopment of youthful gratitude which looks 
back to these early days, and seeks to return 
into the bosom of parental love, the treasures 
of that harvest which parental love has sown! 

And it is meet that youth should do this— 
youth, whose very nature it is to be redun- 
dant with the rills of life, and fruitful in joy, 
and redolent in bloom, from the perpetual 
flowing forth of its own glad waters—youth, 
which is so rich in all that gladdens and ex- 
hilarates ; how can it be penurious and nig- 
gardly in giving out? No, nature has been 
so munificent to youth, it cannot yet have 
learned the art of grudging ; and gratitude, 
the most liberal, the most blessed of all hu- 
man feelings, was first required of us as a 
debt, that we might go on paying according 
to our measure, through all the different sta- 
ges of existence; and though we may never 
have had money or rich gifts, the poorest 
among us has been able to pay in kindness, 
and sometimes in love. 

In the cultivation and exercise of the be- 
nevolent feelings of our nature, there is this 
beautiful feature to be observed in the order 
of divine providence—that expenditure never 
exhausts. ‘Thus the indulgence of gratitude, 
and the bestowment of affection, instead of 
impoverishing, render more rich the fountain 


| whence both are derived ; while, on the other | 


hand, the habit of withholding our generous 
affections, produces the certain effect of 
checking their growth, and diminishing the 
spontaneous effusion of kindness. 


a 


The habit of encouraging feelings of grati- 
tude towards our fellow-creatures, of recall- 
ing their friendly and benevolent offices to- 
wards ourselves, of thinking what would 
have been our situation without them, and, 
in short, of reckoning up the items of the 
great debt we all have incurred, especially in 
infancy and youth, has a most beneficial effect 
upon the mind, in the bias it gives towards 
the feeling and expression of gratitude in 
general, not only as confined to the inter- 
course of social life, or the interchange of 
kindness among our fellow-creatures, but 
with regard to the higher obligations of grati- 
tude, which every child of sin and sorrow 
must feel, on being admitted to participation 
in the promises of the gospel, and the glori- 
ous hopes which the gospel was sent to in- 
spire. 

I have said, that women, above all created 
beings, have cause for gratitude. Deprived 
of the benefits of the Christian dispensation, 
woman has ever been, and will be ever the 
most abject, and the most degraded of crea- 
tures, oppressed in proportion to her weak- 
ness, and miserable in proportion to her capa- 
bility of suffering. Yet, under the Christian 
dispensation, she who was the first in sin, is 
raised to an equality with man, and made 
his fellow-heir in the blessings of eternal life. 
Nor is this all. A dispensation which had 
permitted her merely to creep, and grovel 
through this life, so as to purchase by her 
patient sufferings a title to the next, would 
have been unworthy of that law of love by 
which pardon was offered to a guilty world. 
In accordance with the ineffable benevolence 
of this law, woman was therefore raised to a 
moral, as well as a spiritual equality with 
man; and from being first his tempter, and 
then his slave, she has become his helpmate, 
his counsellor, his friend, the object of his 
most affectionate solicitude, the sharer of his 
dignity, and the partaker in his highest enjoy- 
ments. 

When we compare the situation of wo- 
man, too, in our privileged land, with what it 
is even now in countries where the Christian 
religion less universally prevails, we cannot 
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warned, for sure I am, that such affection 


Sine) esietstin that of all women — upon | 
earth, those who live under the ediitsi in- I! 
fluence of British laws and British institu. |} 
tions, have the deepest cause for gratitude. | 
And can the daughters of Britain be regard. |} 
less of these considerations? Will they not || 
rather study how to pay back to their coun- |) 
try, in the cultivation and exercise of their || 
best feelings, the innumerable advantages | 
they are thus deriving. And what is the j 
sacrifice? Oh, blessed dispensation of love ! i 
—that we are never so happy as when feel- | 


ing grateful, and never so well employed, as 
when acting upon this feeling ! 
While, then, they begin first by retracing | 
all the little rills of kindness by which their | 
cup of benefit has been filled, let them not | 
pause in thought, until they have counted up | 
every item of that vast catalogue of blessings | 
which extend from human instrumentality, to | 
divine; nor let them pause in action, until | 
they have rendered every return which it is | 
possible for a finite being, aided by an 
ness and prayer, to make. 
What a subject for contemplation fhies this 
view of gratitude afford, to those who say 
they find nothing to interest them in human _ 
life! What a field of exercise for those who. j 
complain that they find nothing to do! 
Affection, too, is a subject in which the in- 
terests of woman are deeply involved, be- 
cause affection in a peculiar manner consti- 
tutes her wealth. Beyond the sphere of her | 
affections, she has nothing, and is nothing. 
Let her talents be what they may, without af. 
fection they can only be compared to a splen-— 
did casket, where the gem is wanting. Af 
fection, like gratitude, must begin at home. 
Let no man choose for the wife of his bosom, 
a woman whose affections are not warm, and 
cordial, and ever flowing forth at her own 
fireside. Yetthere are young women whose 
behavior in society, and among those whom. 
they call their friends, exhibits every sign of 
genuine affection, who aré yet cold, indiffer- 
ent, and inconsiderate to their ‘brothers, sis- 
ters, and parents. These are the women i 
against whom men ought to be especially 
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| ought never to be trusted to, as that which 
| is only called into life by the sunshine of so. 
i| ciety, or the excitement of transient inter- 
| course with comparative strangers. 

| Affection also resembles gratitude in this, 
|} that the more we bestow, the more we feel, 
provided only it is bestowed upon safe and 
|| Suitable objects. It is the lavish and reckless 
\| expenditure of this treasure in early life, and 
|| simply under the direction of fancy, without 


1 the heart of its possessor poor, and cold, and 
|| joyless. 


}; home may always be attended to with safety. 
No young girl can be too affectionate at home, 
if because the demerits of a brother, a sister, or 
i a parent, except in some rare and peculiar 
| instances, constitute no disqualification for be- 
| ing the recipients either of her gratitude or 
| her affection. But her approval and her ad- 
miration must still be kept distinct, lest her 
; affection for an unworthy relative should ren- 
|| der her insensible to the exact line of demar- 
| cation between moral good and evil. Were 
| it not thus wisely and mercifully permitted us 
to continue to love our nearest connections, 
| even when not deserving of general esteem, 
| where would the prodigal, or the outcast, be 
| able to find a shelter, when the horrors of a 
| wounded conscience might drive them back 
| from the ways of guilt? The mother’s heart 
| is subject to a higher, holier law than that 
| which separates her erring child from the fel- 


| turning son while yet afar off; and the sister 
| —can she withhold her welcome ?—can she 
| neglect the study of all those little arts of love, 
| by which a father’s home may be rendered as 
| alluring as the world? 


| ing from the consequences of a system of ed- 


tion of the intellectual powers, it is desirable 
| to offer all the assistance we can in the im- 
provement of that portion of human charac- 
ter which is at once the most important and 
| the most neglected. In order to strengthen 
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j| regard to natural claims, which so often leaves. 


Here, then, the claims of nature and of 


| lowship of mankind ; the father meets his re- | 


While the young of both sexes are suffer-. 


| ucation, under which the cultivation of moral | 
| principle bears no proportion to the cultiva- 
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the good resolutions of those who are really 
desirous of paying the attention and the re- 
spect to old age which is justly its due, I would 
suggest to the accomplished young reader, an 
idea which it is highly probable may never 
before have crossed her mind, but which I 
feel assured will stain her cheek with shame, 
if she has ever allowed herself to treat her pa- 
rents, or even her grand-parents with con- 
tempt, as inferior in the scale of consideration 
to herself, because of their want of mental 
cultivation. 

Let her remember, then, whatever their de- 
ficiency in other points of wisdom may be, 
that there is one in which they must be her 
superiors. She may occasionally be obliged 
to correct their grammatical inaccuracies : 
she may be able not only to dazzle them with 
her accomplishments, but even to baffle them 
in argument; yet there is one fundamental 
part of true knowledge, in consideration of 
which, every youthful head must bow to age. 
Not ten thousand times the sum of money 
expended on your education would be suffi- 
cient to purchase this treasure of human wis- 
dom for you. And there sits the aged wo- 
man, With her white locks, and her feeble 
hands, a by-word, and perhaps a jest, from 
the very helplessness of worn-out nature ; yet, 
all the while, this humble and neglected being 
may be rich in the wealth which princes are 
too poor to buy ; for she is rich in experience, 
and that is where you are poor. The simple 
being you despise has lived to see the work- 
ing out of many systems, the end of many 
beginnings, the detection of much falsehood, 
the development of much truth; in short, 
the operation of principles upon the lives and 
conduct of men; and here, in this most im- 
portant point of wisdom, you are—you must 
be her inferior. 

The wisdom of experience, independently 
of every other consideration, presents a strong 
claim upon the respectful attention of youth, 
in cases where propriety of conduct is a dis- 
puted point between parent and child. Young 
persons sometimes think their parents too se- 
vere in the instructions they would enforce ; 
but let it ever be remembered, that those pa- 
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rents have experience to direct them; and 
that, while the child is influenced only by in- 
clination, or opinion, founded upon what 
must at least be a very limited and superfi- 
| cial knowledge of things in general, the opin- 
ion of the parent is founded upon facts, 
which have occurred during a far longer ac- 
| quaintance with human nature, and with 
| what is called the world. 

Let the experience of the aged, then, be 
|| weighed against your modern acquirements, 
and even without the exercise of natural af- 
fection, we find that they are richly entitled 
to your respectful attention. But there is 
something beyond this consideration in the 
overflowing of the warm and buoyant feel- 
|| ings of youth, which so naturally and so beau- 
tifully supply the requirements of old age, that 
scarcely can we picture to ourselves a situa- 
tion more congenial to the daughters of Eng- 
land, than one of those fireside scenes, where 
venerated age is treated with the gratitude 
and affection which ought ever to be consid- 
ered as its due. 

It sometimes happens that the cares and 
the anxieties of parental love have a second 
time to be endured by those who have had to 
mourn the loss of their immediate offspring. 
Perhaps a family of orphan sons and daugh- 
ters have become their charge, at a time of 
life when they had but little strength of body, 
or buoyancy of spirit, to encounter the turbu- 
| lence of childhood, and the waywardness of 
‘| youth. How admirably, then, are the char- 
acter and the constitution of woman adapted 
to the part which it becomes her duty and 
her privilege toact. Even the kindest among 
boys would scarcely know how to accommo- 
| date himself to the peculiarities of old age. 
But woman has an intuitive perception of 
these things ; and the little playful girl ean be 
1 gentle and still, the moment she sees that her 
; restlessness or loud mirth would offend. 
| And what woman, I would ask, was ever 
less estimable for this early exercise of self. 
discipline? None can begin too soon. The 
labor of love is never difficult, except to those 
who have put off compliance with this sacred 
duty until too late in life; or who, while the 
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‘sist more in giving than receiving. Affec- 


I 

.4 
affections of the heart-were young and warm, || 
have centred them in self, and lived for self | 
alone. The social scenes upon which imagi-. | 
nation loves to dwell, are those where self |} 
has never found a place among the house- |} 
hold gods. They are those where the ra | 
ters of a family, from the oldest to the very 
infant, are all too happy in the exereise of | 
their affections, to think of self. Theirs is a i 
relative existence, and their enjoyments con- || | 


tions thus cherished in the cordial intercourse |f 
of home, may early be sent forth on errands I! 
of kindness to all who are fortunate enough | 
to come within the sphere of their opera- i 
tions; and happy is the man who chooses | 
from ‘such ‘a family the companion of sah 
earthly lot! 
l 


CHAPTER IX. 


FRIENDSHIP AND FLIRTATION. © 


How much of what is most lovely, and | 
most valuable to us in the course of our |} 
earthly experience, arises out of the poverty | 
and the feebleness of our nature. Friend- | 
ship would never have existed, but for the 
absolute want of the human heart, from its 
utter inability to perform the functions of life 
without a participator in its joys, a recipient 
of its secrets, and a soother of its sorrows. 

Youth is the season when we most feel this _ 
want; later in life, we learm as it were to 
stand alone. Interests and claims, which 
have little to do with the affections, press up- | 
on us on every hand, and hem us into a nar- | 
row and accustomed path, from which there 
is little temptation to deviate. But in youth 
we seem to walk at large, with no boundary || 
to our horizon; and the fear and uncertain- |i 
ty which necessarily attend our movements, | 
render a companion, with whom we ‘may con- |} 
sult, deliberate, and sympathize, absolutely i 
necessary to our cheerfulness and ‘support. || 

It is a subject of surprise to many, that the a} 
young so seldom enter into close and intimate |} 
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family. Were this more frequently the case, 
'j; how much more candor and simplicity of 
‘|| heart would mingle with the intercourse of 
|| friends! To the members of our own fami- 
‘|| ty» we must of necessity appear as we reaily 
i are. No false or flattering aspect can de- 
| ceive those whose eyes are constantly upon 
| our conduct; and we are consequently less 
|| tempted to put forward our best feelings before 
| them, in the hope of concealing our worst. 
|| In-such intimacies the nearest friends have 
|| the least. suspicion of each other’s truth. Af. 
|| ter-circumstances can bring forth no unex- 
pected development ef character on either 
| side; nor can there be the wounded feeling, 
| which falsehood, however unpremeditated or 
unconsciously practised, never fails to pro- 
| duce. Again, there would be the strength of 
natural ties to mingle with this bond the rec- 
ollections of childhood, the oft-repeated for- 
| giveness, the gratitude to which allusion has 
| already been made—all these would blend to- 
|| gether in a union the most sacred, and the 
{| most secure, which perhaps is ever found on 


Nor do i scruple to call this union the most 
secure, because it is the only intimacy in 
| which every thing can with propriety be told. 
There are private histories belonging to every 
family, which, though they operate powerful- 
ly upon individual happiness, ought never to 
be named beyond the home-circle ; and there 
| are points of difference in character, and 
mutual misapprehensions, with instances of 
| wounded feeling, and subjects of reproof and 
| correction, which never can be so freely 
touched upon, even in the most perfect union 
| of conjugal affection. Qn this subject, how- 
ever, I have already spoken so fully in an- 
other work,* that little room is Jeft for further 
| notice here: I will, therefore, only allude to 
| some of the causes which I believe most fre- 
| quently operate against young persons choos- 
| ing their confidants at home, and especially 
| for the communication of their religious feel- 
| ings or impressions. 
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| friendship with the members of their Baal 
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| deed, I am convinced it is not, because this 
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Itisa melancholy thought, that the want of i 
consistency in the private and domestic habits | 
of religious professors, may possibly be the : 
means of inducing young persons to seek their 
spiritual advisers among those with whom | 
they are less intimately acquainted, and of /! 
whom they have consequently formed a high- i 
er estimate; while, on the other hand, a dif- i 
fidence of themselves, perhaps a misgiving, | 
both as to their past and future conduct, ren- |! 
ders them unwilling to communicate fully and 
freely with those who daily watch their steps, 
lest the suspicion of hypocrisy should fall up- | 
on them for having given utterance to senti- || 
ments and emotions, so much at variance 
with the general course of their lives. | 

That these hindrances to home-confidence | 
should sometimes exist, where the parties are 
perfectly sincere in their good intentions, Iam 1 
quite prepared to believe; but there are oth- 
er cases, and perhaps more frequent ones, in 
which the sincerity is less perfect, where the ! 
dread of being committed to any particular | 
line of conduct consistent with the sentiments 
or emotions expressed, operates against their || 
being so much as spoken of to any who com- i 

| 
! 
| 
| 


pose the family circle. 

It would be taking a dark view of human 
nature, indeed, to suppose that those who ! 
know us best are less disposed than strangers | 
to attach themselves to us; yet, 1 would ask 
the young aspirant to intimacy with a new 
acquaintance, whether she is entering upon 
that intimacy with a sincere and candid wish | 
to be to that friend exactly what she is at | 
home? If not, she is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a deceiver. And there is much deceit 
in all our early friendships, though I am far 
from supposing it to be all intentional. In- 


heart-searching process is what few young 
persons submit to, before commencing an in- 
timacy. 

In friendship, as well as in all other recip- 
rocal engagements, it is highly important to 
limit our expectations of benefit according to 
the exact measure of our deserts; and by 


this means-we may avoid many of those bit- 
ter disappointments, for which the world is 
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so unjustly and unsparingly blamed. The 


world is bad enough; but let us be honest, 
and take our share of condemnation, for 
making at least one item of the world such 
as itis; and by thus acquiring the habit of 


strict and candid self-examination in early. 


life, we see that we have little right to charge 
the world with falsehood, when our first en- 
gagement, beyond the circle of our own fam- 
ily, has been entered into by a system of de- 
ceit. 

There is, too, a rashness and impetuosity 
in the formation of early friendships, which 
of themselves are sufficient to render such 
intimacies uncertain, and of short duration. 
Few characters ean be considered as really 


formed, under the age of twenty-one, or 


twenty-five; yet friendships sometimes be- 
gin at a much earlier date. It is not in na- 
ture, then, that the friend we loved at sixteen, 
should be the same to us at twenty-six; or 
that the features of our own character should 
have undergone no change during that pe- 
riod. Yet it must not be called falsehood, or 
fickleness either, which causes such friend- 
ships to fail. It is consistent with the laws 
of reason, and of nature, that they should 
do so; for had the same individuals who 
thus deplore each other’s falsehood, met for 
the first time at the age of twenty-six, they 
would probably each have been the very last 
which the other would have chosen as a 
friend. . 

. Again, there must.be an equality in friend- 
ship, to render it either lasting or desirable— 
an equality not only in rank and station, but, 
as far as may be, in intellectual advantages. 
However warm may be the attachment of 
two friends of different rank in society, they 
must occasionally be involved in dilemmas, 
from which it is impossible to escape without 
wounded feeling, either on one side or both. 
Each of these friends, it must be remembered, 
will have her relatives and connections, 
through whom her pride will be perpetually 
subject to imaginary insult, and her suscepti- 
bility to real pain.. Those who are inferior in 
mind are, however, much more objectionable 
as friends, than those who are inferior only 


in worldly circumstances ; because they mus 
always be incapable of judging of Peneony 
more highly gifted than themselves, and thus 
they will bestow their praise and their blame | 
with equal injustice. The ignorant, too, are | 
always prejudiced; and, therefore, in the | 
choice of friends whose minds are unen- 


lightened, the young must necessarily incur ; 
the risk of imbibing opinions formed upon | 
false conclusions, which in all probability will | 


exereise a powerful influence upon the mite 
of their subsequent lives. 


Young people are too apt to think thal 
only use of talent is to interest in conversa-— 
tion; if, then, they find themselves interested 


without it, they are satisfied to dispense with | 
this quality in a friend. But how empty— _ 
how unprofitable must become that intimacy — 
where mind is not taken into aecount—how | 
worthless, how unsatisfactory in every case | 


of trial, the society of that friend who cannot 
advise, as wellas pity! 


Were it not for equality being requisite to 
the mutual participation of the pleasures of | 
friendship, I should strongly recommend’ all | 
young persons to seek a friend among those 
who are older, and more experienced than | 
In this case, however, too much | 
inust not be expected in return, for it is | 


themselves. 


scarcely possible that the ecnfiding intimacy | 
of a young gil should always be interesting, 
or even acceptable to a woman more ad- 


t 


vanced in life; unless, indeed, the Kindness | 


of relationship should render the office of the | 
elder confidant a welcome duty. 

Regardless of these wholesome rules, it is | 
more than probable that the greater part of | 


iy 


my young readers will go on forming inti- | 


macies according to circumstances, ox indi- | 


vidual fancy, and with little reference to fu- | 


ture consequences, 


In time, however, some > 


of these intimacies will become irksome, } 


while others will die away. It will then be- | 


come a serious question, “ Whom shall I en- | 
deavor to retain as friends?” Try, then, to | 


ascertain, in this stage of your short experi- | 


ence, whose society has had the happiest | 
effect upon your own character 5 and let not | 


this great question remain unsettled, until | 


| you have ascertained, with regard to each one 
{| of the individuals who have composed your 
i circle of nominal friends, whether they have 
\| generally left you better or worse for a day 
|) Spent in their company—more willing to 
{| submit to the requirements of religious duty, 
|| or more disposed to consider those require- 
|| ments unreasonable and severe. 
|. The pleasure or amusement immediately 
|| derived from the society of an individual, is 
| a dangerous and deceitful test by which to 
|; try the value of their friendship ; but the di- 
| rect influence of their society upon our own 
; state of mind, not while they are with us, 
| but after the charm of their society is with- 
| drawn, is a means of judging, which no ra- 
tional and responsible being ought to neglect. 
If, for instance, in the circle of our favorite 
| associates, there is one who habitually awa- 
| kens the laughter of merriment, and charms 
| Into magic fleetness the hours you pass to- 
gether; yet if the same individual leaves 
you flat, and dull, and indisposed for the use- 
| ful and less pleasing occupations of life; be- 
ware of making her your friend. But if 
| there be another who, possibly less amusing 
| at the time you converse together, yet leaves 
| you raised above the common level of expe- 
rience, by the support of true and lofty prin- 
| ciples; disposed to reject what is false or 
| mean, and to lay hold on what is good; 
lifted out of the slavery of what is worldly 
| or trifling, and made stronger in every gen- 
erous purpose, and every laudable endeavor; 
let the friendship of that individual be bound 
around your heart, and cherished to the end 
of life, as one of the richest blessings per- 
| mitted us to enjoy on earth. 
By this rule, those who are candidates for 
| 


our friendship, may safely be tried; but there 
is yet a closer test, which must be applied to 
| friendship itself. Ifthe friend you have cho- 
' sen, never attempts to correct your faults, or 
_make you better than you are, she is not 


fully confided in, whatever may be the ex- 
| tent of her kindness to you, or the degree of 
| her admiration of your character. 


_ Having well chosen your friend, the next | her blessing. She learns to comprehend th 
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| worthy of the name; nor ought she to be. 


hatte 


do so. Mutual trust is the strongest cement 
of all earthly attachments. We are so con- 
scious of wegkness ourselves, that we need 
this support from others ; and no compliment 
paid to the ear of vanity was ever yet so 
powerful in its influence, as even the sim- 
plest proof of being trusted. The one may 
excite a momentary thrill of pleasure, the 
other serves, for many an after day, to nour- 
ish the life-springs of a warm and generous 
heart. | 
It is needless to say how effectually a sus. | 
picious, or a jealous temper, destroys this | 
truth. If we really loved our*friends as we | 
ought, and as we probably profess to love | 
| 


thing is, to trast her, and to show that you 
| 
| 


them, we should be less watchful of their 
conduct towards ourselves, than of ours to | 
them ; nor should we grudge them the inti- 
macy of other friends, when conducive to 
their enjoyment, if our own attachment was 
based upon pure and disinterested affection. 
Friendship, which is narrowed up between | 
two individuals, and confined to that number 
alone, is calculated only for the intercourse 
of married life, and seldom has been main- 
tained with any degree of lasting benefit or | 
satisfaction, even by the most romantic and f 
affectionate of women. True friendship is 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of a more liberal and expansive nature, and 
seldom flourishes so well as when extended 
through a circle. A circle of young female 
friends, who love and trust each other, who 
mutually agree to support the weak in their 
little community, to confirm the irresolute, to 
reclaim the erring, to soothe the irritable, and 
to solace the distressed; what a realization |; 
does this picture present of the brightest | 
dreams of imagination, when we think what 
woman might be in this world to her own : 
sex, and to the community at large ! 

And is this, then, too much to expect from 
the daughters of England—that woman should 
be true to woman? In the circle of her pri- 
vate friends, as well as from her own heart, 
she learns what constitutes the happiness and 
the misery of woman, what is her weakness | 

: 
| 


and what her need, what her bane and what 
e 
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deep mystery of that electric chain of feeling 


which ever vibrates through the heart of wo- 
man, and which man, with all his philosophy, 
can never understand. She leerns that every 
touch of that chain is like the thrilling of a 
nerve; and she thus acquires a power pecu- 
liar to herself; of distinguishing exactly be- 
tween the links which thrill with pleasure, 
and those which only thrill with pain. 

‘Thus, while her sympathy and her tender- 
ness for a chosen few is strengthened by the 
bond of friendship into which she has entered, 
though her confidence is still confined to them, 
a measure of the same sympathy and tender- 
ness is extended to the whole sisterhood of 
her sex, until, in reality, she becomes what 
woman ever must be—in her noblest, purest, 
holiest character—the friend of woman. 

What should we think of a community of 
slaves, who betrayed each other’s interests ? 
of a little band of shipwrecked mariners upon 
a friendless shore, who were false to each 
other? of the inhabitants of a defenceless na- 
tion, who would not unite together in earnest- 
ness and good faith against a common enemy? 
We are accustomed to hear of the meanness 
of the powerful, when they forsake the weak ; 
but there is a meanness of a lower grade— 
when the weak forsake each other. 

No party, however, can be weak, which 
has truth for its element, and love for its bond 
of union. Women are only weak in their 
vanity, their selfishness, their falsehood to 
each other. In their integrity, their faithful- 
ness, their devoted affection, they rise to an 
almost superhuman eminence; because they 
are strong in the elements of immaterial be- 
ing, and powerful in the nature which is ca- 
pable, when regenerated, of being shared 
with angels. 

From the nature of true friendship, we turn 
to the consideration of what are its require- 
ments. These, also, are mutual. If we ex- 
pect to receive, we must be studious to give. 
An interchange of kind offices and evident 
proofs of affection are essential to the vitality 
of friendship ; avoiding, however, the slightest 
approach to any thing like a debtor and 
creditor account of the number of presents 
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that young persons, however ardently attach- 


given: or received, or even of the ieee | 
letters exchanged. ce | 
It seems a strange anomaly in 1 friendship, 


ed, should so seldom write, except when a 
letter is considered to be due by a certain’ 
length of time having elapsed since the last 
was received. It often happens, that one 
friend is particularly engaged, while the other 
has an abundance of unoccupied time; but 
a letter is still required by the idle party, or | 
the love which she thinks so glowing and so 
tender, finds no channel of expression to he: ’ 
friend. Perhaps a friend is ill; and then is | 
the time, above all others, when real love 
would dictate a succession of kind letters, 
such as would not tax the afflicted, or the 
feeble one, with the effort of making any re- 
turn. ‘There is, in fact, a mystery about the’ 
letter-writing of young women, which I have 
never been able fully to understand. It oc-— 
cupies their time; it used to drain their purses, — 
or the purses of their friends! it calls forth 
more complaining than almost any thing else” i 
they have to do; the letters they receive are 
seldom fraught with much interest; and yet 
they plunge into this reciprocity of annoyance, 
as if the chief business of life was to be wri- 
ing or receiving letters. 

Still, 1 am very far from supposing that 
this means of interchanging sentiment and 
thought, might not be rendered highly bene. 
ficial to the youthful mind; because I believe’ 
writing is of great importance as a branch of | 
education. Without this habit, few persons, | 
and especially women, think definitely. The 
accustomed occupation of their minds is that 
of musing; and they are, consequently, sel- | 
dom able to disentangle a single clear idea” 
from the current of vague thoughts, which 
they suffer perpetually to flow, and which 
affords them a constant, but, at the same time, | 
a profitless amusement, in the variety of ideas 
it presents, alike without form, and void. 
But, in order to write with any degree of per-_ 
spicuity, we are, to a certain extent, compel- | 
led to think; and consequently, the habit of | 
writing letters, if the subject-matter be | 
chosen, might be rendered highly advantage- 


| 


) ous to young women, who, on the termina- 
| tion of their scholastic exercises, require, more 
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‘than at any other time of life, some frequently 


Tecurring mental occupation, to render their 


| education complete. 
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The art of writing a really good letter ranks 
‘unquestionably among the most valuable ac- 


| complishments of woman, and next to that 
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of conversing well. In both cases, the first 
thing to be avoided, is common-place ; be- 
cause, whatever partakes of the nature of com: 
mon-place, is not only vulgar, but ineffective. 
I know not how I can better define this 
term, so frequently used, and so little under- 
stood, than by saying that common-place con- 


sists chiefly in speaking of things by their 
little qualities, rather than their great ones. 
' Thus it is commion-place to speak of religious 


persons as using cant, to speak of distinguish- 
ed characters as being well or ill-dressed, and 


‘to speak of the works of Shakspeare as be- 


ing peculiar in their style. It is also common- 
place to use those expressions of kindness, or 
sympathy, which custom has led us to expect 
as a matter of course. And we never feel 
this more, than in cases of affliction or death ; 


because there is a kind of set phraseology 


made use of on such occasions, which those 


who really feel would often be glad to vary, 


hence. 
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if they only knew how. It is common-place 
to speak of some fact as recently discovered, 
to those who have long known it. But above 
all that is genuine in common-place, the kind 
of flattery generally adopted by men, when 
they mean to address themselves pleasantly 
to women, deserves the credit of pre-emi- 
Indeed, so deficient, for the most 
part, is this flattery, in point, originality, and 
adaptation, that I have known sensible wo- 
men, who felt more really flattered by the 
most humiliating truths, even plainly spoken ; 


because such treatment implied a confidence | 


in their strength of mind and good sense, in 


bei ng able to bear it. 


Common-place letters are such as, but for 
‘the direction, would have done as well for 
any other individual as the one to whom they 
are addressed. In description especially, it 
is desirable to avoid common-place. A cor- 
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respondent making a tour of the Lakes, tells 
you that on such a day she set off to the sum. 
mit of Helvellyn. That the first part of the 
ascent was steep and difficult, the latter more 
easy; that the view. from the summit was 
magnificent, extending over so many lakes, 
and so many other mountains ; and there 
ends the story ;*and well for you, if it does 
end there. But such writers unfortunately 
often go on through a whole catalogue of 
beauties and sublimities, no single one of 
which they set before you in such a manner 
as to render it one whit more attractive, or in- 
deed more peculiar in any of its features, 
than the king’s highway. 

In the vain hope of avoiding common- 
place, some young writers have recourse to 
extravagant expressions when describing lit- 
tle things ; a mode of writing, which, besides 
being the medium of falsehood, leaves them 
in the uncomfortable predicament of having 
no language adequate to what is great. 

It is difficult to say what is the direct 
opposite of common-place, without giving 
lengthened quotations from the best style of 
epistolary correspondence, with which the lit- 
erature of our country during the last cen- 
tury abounds. ‘There-is a quality both in 
writing and conversation, to which I can 
give no other name than freshness, which is 
not only opposite in its nature and effect to 
common-place, but on which I believe de- 
pends more than half the pleasure and amuse- 
ment we derive from the intercourse of mind 
with mind. Few persons possess this charm ; 
because few are humble enough to suppose 
that it would be any advantage to them; 
and those who do, are always in danger of 
losing it by writing too much. The letters of 
a woman of moderate abilities, and limited 
sphere of observation, may possess this great 
beauty ; while those of a more highly gifted, 
or accomplished writer, may want it ; be- 
cause it must ever depend upon a capability 
of receiving vivid impressions, combined with 
a certain degree of simplicity of heart. : 

The first consideration in commencing a, 
letter should be, “ What is my object in wri- 
ting it?” If simply for the relief of your own 
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92 
mind you take up the pen, remember that 
such a communication can only be justified 
by pressing and peculiar circumstances, and 
that it ought only to be addressed to the 
nearest and dearest of your friends, whose 
love for you is of such a nature as to pardon 
so selfish an act. 

A higher object in writing; is to give pleas. 
ure, or afford benefit, to an absent friend; it 
is therefore necessary to place yourself in 
idea in her circumstances, and consider what 
she would most wish to know. If her affec- 
tion for you be such, and such Iam aware 
affection often is, that she has no desire be- 
yond that of receiving intelligence concerning 
yourself, let your descriptions of your state 
and circumstances be clear and fresh ; so that 
she may see you as you really are, and, as it 
were, live with you through the enjoyments 
or the trials of every day. How strong and 
lively may be the impressions thus conveyed 
—how deep the interest they excite, provided 
only the writer will condescend to be suffi- 
ciently simple—sufficiently sincere ! 

It is, however, only under peculiar circum- 
stances, such as change of scene and situa- 
tion, that young persons can have much of 
this kind to communicate. What then are 
they to say? Shall the minute details of fam- 
ily affairs be raked up, to fill their letters? 
This is at least a. dangerous alternative, more 
especially as it too frequently induces a habit 

of exaggeraiion, in order to make what is 
| called “a good story” out of a mere trifle; 
and thus, that worst kind of falsehood, which 
is partly true, becomes perpetuated through 
the medium of pen and paper. 

‘To avoid this danger on the one hand, 
and the weariness of writing without any 
thing to say, on the other, would it not be 
practicable for young women to agree, for 
their own improvement and that of their 
friends, to correspond on some given subject, 
and if unequal to the task of treating it in a 
style of an essay, they might at least relate 
to each other some important or amusing 
facts, which they had met with in the course 
of their reading, and by relating them in their 
own language, and then comparing them with 
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valuable lessons in the art of on 1 


‘is the most useful. 


that of the author, they would be Jearn dit 


for of all kinds of style, that of easy narrative 

The study of nature in this depareneliiia of 
mental improvement, might be made to afford i 
a never-failing source of interest, both for i ine 
dividual thought and familiar communication. 
The peculiarities of plants and animals, snd 
even the different traits of human character | 
developed by people of different countries 
and grades of society, might all contribute to 
the same object, so as in time to pe 
from the page of female correspondence, the 
trifling, the common-place, or the more mis- 
chievous gossip, which that page too i 
ally unfolds. 

In speaking of a mutual intek chai ) 
tokens of affection being essential to the vie 
tality of friendship, I am far from including 
under this head, those expressions of endear- 
ment which are sometimes used by young) 
women, so indiscriminately, as entirely to. 
lose their individual force and value, Indeed, 
I am not quite sure that terms of endearment 
made use of as a matter of course, are desi- 
rable under any circumstances ; because the 
will be occasions, even with the most warmly 
attached, when the tones of the voice, and 
the expression of the countenance, indicate, 
any thing but love ; and having heard these | 
tender epithets still made use of on such oc- 
casions, it is scarcely possible to retain ou 
value for them when applied with real ten- 
derness and respect. It also frequently hap. 
pens, where these epithets are commonly | 
used, that the very individual who has just 
been speaking to us injuriously of another, | 
turns to the injured party with the same exe | 
pression of endearment so frequently applie< 
to ourselves, and which we consequently be- | 
come extremely willing to aepeney with for 
the future. | 

It is the peculiar nature of fhionaildie that 
it will not be mocked. All manner of weak- 
ness, and a fearful sum of follies and trans- | 
gressions, it is willing to bear with; but faith. | 
fulness is a requisite without which it is im- 
possible it should continue to exist. It is not | 


real injury by too much praise, because it al- 
| Ways occasions disappointment in those who 


| of our evidence in their favor. 
necessary, when we hear their characters 
| discussed in company, to defend them against 
| every charge; at least to deny their having 
| those faults which are conspicuous to every 
| eye. But one thing is necessary on such 
} Occasions—that a friend should be ever 
| prompt and anxious to bring forward the 
, evidence which remains on the side of virtue, 
| so far as it may be done with prudence and 
| delicacy. 


prevalent among the young, with which 
friendship disdains that her claims should be 
put in competition. Capricious persons are 
those who frequently choose to act under a 
momentary impulse, in a manner opposed to 
the general and acknowledged rule of their 
conduct and feelings. Thus the social com- 
panion of yesterday, may choose to be a 
Stranger to-day. She may have no. unkind- 
ness in her heart towards you, yet it may 
suit her mood to meet-as if you had never 
met before. She may have no desire to give 
you pain, yet her looks may be as forbidding, 
and her manners as repulsive, as if she had 
never loved you. She may be habitually 
cheerful, yet her humor may be to hang 
her head, and lower her brow, and hardly 
articulate an answer when you speak to her. 


It is scarcely necessary to say, that few 


things are more ruinous to friendship, and to 
domestic and social happiness. in general, 
‘than caprice ; because its very nature is to 
render every one uncertain, and to chill, to 
‘wound, or to irritate all with whom it comes 
‘in contact; while friendship requires that 
‘you should always be the same ; and nothing 
can be more painful to the feelings of a friend, 
than to find that caprice, or the indulgence 
of your own humor, is a matter of more 
‘importance to you than her happiness. Such 
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|| necessary, in order to be faithful to our friends, 
|| that we should be always praising them, nor. 
| yet that we should praise them more than 
| they deserve. So far from this, we do them 


| cultivate their acquaintance upon the strength 
Nor is it 


The indulgence of caprice is another evil 


wounds, however, are happily not incurable. 
Friendship, thus repulsed, is soon withdrawn ; 
and the capricious woman has the satisfac- 
tion of finding herself left at last to the enjoy- 
ment of her different moods alone. There 
is, in short, something in the very nature of 
Caprice so selfish and ungenerous, so opposed 
to all the requirements of affection, that in 
ho connection in life, except where the tie is 
indissoluble, can it long be endured. 

But while we are justified in acting upon 
the repulsion which caprice go naturally. ex- 
cites, there are other trials which, if true, 
friendship must submit to endure; because 
they necessarily spring out of the nature of 
the human heart, and, instead of being 
checked by the influence of society, they are 
fostered by it, and subsist upon the very ele- 
ments of which it is composed. One of these 
evils is a spurious kind of social intercourse, 
falsely denominated friendship, which, unfor- 
tunately, sometimes links itself with the true. 
I say falsely, for that friendship is not worthy 
the name, which is founded upon tale-bear- 
ing and detraction. Yet, how much of the 
intimacy of young women consists in the 
magnifying and telling of little troubles, par- 
ticularly of a domestic nature, and most .com- 
monly injurious to some member of the 
household to which they belong. 

Let the young be especially warned against 
this most insidious and most dangerous 
temptation; and let them be assured, that 
there are few causes of more bitter repent- 
ance in after life, than the reflection that they 


have thus wantonly made themselves enemies 


to those of their own house. There is one 
fact which ought of itself to deter them from 
the indulgence of this habit. It is, that 
friendship based on such a foundation is 
never lasting. No; friendship must have 
love, not hate, for its element. If the inti- 
macy of youth consists in evil speaking; and 
injurious thoughts, it soon becomes assim- 
lated with the poisonous aliment on which it 
feeds. The friend becomes an enemy; and 
what is the consequence? The shafts of 
slander are turned against yourself, and the 
dark secrets you have revealed, go forth to 
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the world as swift witnesses against you, as 
well as against those to whom duty and nat- 
ural affection should have kept you true. — 
Besides which, there are few cases of hu- 
man conduct where inexperienced youth can 
be a correct or sufficient judge. It may ap- 
pear to you at the time you speak of family 
grievances, that a parent has been too severe, 
that a sister has been selfish, or that a brother 
has been unjust. But you are not even ca- 
pable of judging of yourself, as regards the 
impression produced by your own behavior 
upon others; how then can you pronounce 
upon the motives of others in their behavior 
to you? more especially how are you to lift 
the veil of experience, and penetrate the deep 
mysteries of parental love? yet, how other- 
wise are you to understand 
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* The secrets of the folded heart 
That seemed to thee so stern ?”’ 


There are hordes of human beings, once 
partakers with us in the privileges and en- 
joyments of our native land, now branded 
with infamy, and toiling in chains upon a dis- 
tant shore, who have to regret, when too late, 
some guilty theft committed in early youth 
upon the property of a confiding: and indul- 
gent master. And the voice of our country 
cries out against them for the injury and in- 
gratitude, as well as for the injustice, of what 
they have done. And is it possible that with- 
in the fair and polished circles of the same 
favored land, where woman blooms and 
smiles, and youth is radiant: with joy, and 
happy in the security of domestic peace—is 
it possible that woman can so far forget her 
heart-warm affection, her truth, her devoted- 
ness of soul, as, while her hands are pure 
from the contamination of so foul a crime as 
theft, to permit her tongue to be the instru- 
ment of injury more deep than robbery— 
more bitter than the loss of wealth ? 

We will not—we cannot believe it; be- 
cause the time is coming when the daughters 
of England, admonished of their duties on 
every hand, will learn to look, not to the 
mere gratification of an idle moment, in what 
they say, and what they do, but to the eter- 
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nal principles of right and wrong ; and to the 
great sen Si in which human actions are 


It is good for many reasons that | 
should early acquire a habit of checking its” 
own impulses, and never is this more impor-' 
tant than when under temptation to speak 
injuriously of others. A few years more of 
experience, a few more instances of personal 
trial, a little more self-knowledge, and a little 
more observation of others, will in all proba- 
bility open your understandings to an entirely 
altered view of human nature, of the motives 
which influence the conduct of mankind, as | 
well as of the claims of affection, when com- 1 
bined with those of duty. You will then see 
how unjust have been your first conclusions, 
how your thoughts have wronged those 
whom you were unable to understand; and 
happy will it be for you when making this dis- 
covery, to reflect that you have scrupulously 
kept your erroneous views and injurious 
suspicions confined to the knowledge of your 
own heart. 

Friendship, if true, has much to bear from 
the idle and mishievous gossip of society. 
Indeed, gossip may justly be considered as 
having destroyed more youthful attachments, 
than selfishness, falsehood, or vanity ; though 
all these three have done their part in the 
work of destruction. It is easy to say, “I 
care not for such and such injurious reports ;”” 
“'The opinion of the world is of no conse- 
quence to me;” and it is undotbtedly the 
part of wisdom not to allow such causes to 
operate against our peace of mind. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for us, the world is made 
up of our friends, as well as of those who 
are strangers to us; and in this world it is 
the malignant office of gossip to set afloat 
rumors of what is evil, rather than statements 
of what is good. Were such rumors wel- 
comed only by the credulity of strangers, 
they would certainly be of little consequence 
to us; but, alas for the faithfulness of affec. 
tion! our friends, though at first surprised, 
at last believe them; and then comes the 
trial of friendship, for to be injuriousl | 
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is 


“unjustly thought of by those who ought to 


know us better, and simply because common 


‘report has circulated some charge against us, 
‘is that, which, perhaps more than any thing 
| else, destroys our confidence in the profes- 
| ee the language, the very name of friend- 


The character of woman in every situation 
in life, has ever been found most admirable, 
_when most severely tried; and I know that 
“her friendship is equal to remaining unshaken 
by difficulties and dangers, which might well 
be supposed to move a firmer nature than 
‘hers. But I speak of the little trials of mi- 
“nute and every-day experience, for it is 
‘against these that woman seldom brings her 
highest principles and best feelings to bear. 
Tt is in the sunshine of society that friendship 
most frequently withers, because the “love 
that-tempests never shook” may expire un- 
der the deadly breathing-upon of common 
slander. 
_ On the first view of this subject, it seems 
impossible to believe that mere gossip, which 
we unanimously agree to regard as being in 
s0 many instances false, should operate with 
such potency in dissolving the tenderest ties 
of early life. YetI appeal to experience, and 
observation too, when I ask, whether the 
ranks of society are not thronged with indi- 
viduals closely assimilated in their habits and 
ways of thinking, mutually in want of the 
consolations of friendship, and adapted to 
promote each other’s happiness, of whom it 
may be said with melancholy truth, 


“Alas! they had been friends in youth, 
- But whispering tongues can poison truth.” 


What then is the part which friendship 
ought to act in a case where rumor is strong 
against a friend? The part of true friend- 
ship is always a straightforward and decided 
one. First ask whether the charge brought 
against your friend be wholly at variance 
with the principles you know to regulate her 
conduct in general, wholly at variance with 
the sentiments uniformly expressed in her 
confidential intercourse with you, and wholly 
at variance with the tenor of her previous life. 
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If such be the case, reject it with a noble in- 
dignation ; for even if in one instance your 
friend has actually departed from the general | 
principles of her conduct, her habitual senti- 
ments, and her accustomed mode of action— | 
and if in the end you find that the world has 
{ 


all the while been right, while you have been 
mistaken—it is better a thousand times to 
have felt this generous, though misplaced 
confidence, than to have been hastily drawn 
in to entertain an injurious suspicion of a 
friend. 

Still, where the evidence is strong against 
a friend, where it increases and becomes con- 
firmed, it would be blindness and folly to 
continue to disregard it. But before you 
yield even to such accumulating evidence, 
more especially before you act upon it, or 
suffer one syllable to pass your lips in sup- 
port of the charge, or even of other charges 
of a similar nature to that openly alleged, 
fail not, as you value every thing that is just 
and equitable in the conduct of one human 
being towards another—fail not to appeal di- 
rectly to the injured party, so as to allow her 
an opportunity of exculpating, or at least of 
excusing, herself. 

If this *thad but been done in one instance 
out of a thousand, where slander has scat- 
tered her poison upon the foundation of hu- 
man. love, what a different position would 
woman now maintain in the scale of moral 
excellence! How much of real good the 


‘hand of friendship might by this means have 


drawn out from seeming evil; how many a 
wounded bosom the balm of friendship might 
have healed; how many of those who are 
now lonely and unloved might have been 
linked together in the endearing fellowship 
of mutual affection ! 

People talk as if the worst thing that could 
happen to us, was to be deceived ; they dare 
not be generous, they dare not trust, because 
they should thereby incur the risk of being 
That this theory may very prop- 
erly be acted upon in business, I am quite 
disposed to allow ; but if in friendship there 
is no other alternative than to listen to injuri- 
ous rumor, to lean to the side of suspicion, 
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and to believe the first report against a friend, 
let me rather be deceived a thousand times, 
for then I shall at least enjoy the conscious- 
ness of having known what it was to trust, 
as well as love. 

Friendship has many trials. Though 
vanity and selfishness are at the root of 


many of these, they are for the most part 


too minute, and apparently too trifling for 
description. Perhaps the greatest of these 
arises out of the undue value attached by 
women to the general attentions of men. 
For the assistance, the protection, and the 
disinterested kindness of the other sex, all 
women ought to be deeply grateful ; but for 
those common attentions which good breed- 
ing dictates, without reference to the indi- 
vidual on whom they are bestowed, I own I 
cannot see why they should ever be so much 
the subject of envy among women, as to 
cast a shade upon their intercourse with each 
other. 

This part of my subject necessarily leads 
me to the consideration of what, for want of 
a more serious name, I am under the neces- 
sity of calling flirtation; by which I would 
be understood to mean, all that part of the 
behavior of women which, in the art of pleas- 
ing, has reference only to men. It is easy 
to understand whether a woman is guilty of 
flirtation or not, by putting her conduct to 
this simple test: whether, in mixed society, 
she is the same to women as to men. 


Although nothing could be more revolting * 


to the feelings of a true-hearted woman, than 
needlessly to make a public exposure of the 
weaknesses and follies of her own sex, yet 
something of this is not only justifiable, but 


necessary in the present case, in order to 


contrast the conduct of those who are truly 
admirable, with that which is only adopted 
forthe purpose of courting admiration. Nor 


would I speak uncharitably, when I confess 
that, like others, I have often seen a droop- 
ing countenance suddenly grow animated, an 
oppressive headache suddenly removed, and 
many other symptoms of an improved state 
of health and spirits as suddenly exhibited, 
when the society of ladies has become 
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-perseded by those, perhaps, of a mere stran- 


be purchased by display or to imagine thal 


varied by that of the nobler sex; and never 
does female friendship receive a deeper 
insult, than when its claims are thus 


ger. . } ° 

Though the practice of flirtation, or the 
habit of making use of certain arts of pleasing: 
in the society of men, which are not used in 
that of women, is a thing of such frequent. 
occurrence, that few can be said to be wholly 
exempt from it—yet we rarely find a woman 
so lost to all sense of delicacy, as to make an 
open profession of flirtation. Indeed, 1 am 
convinced that some do actually practise it: 
unconsciously to themselves; and for this. 
reason I am the more anxious to furnish 
them with a few hints, by which they may be. 
better able to detect the follies of their own 
conduct. 

In the first place, then, allow me to anil 
why it is necessary, or even desirable, for 
young women to do more to please men than 
women? ‘Their best friends, as friends only, 
will ever be found among their own sex. 
There is but one relation in life in which any 
of the men whom they meet with in mixed 
society can be any thing to them; and surely 
they can have no thought of marrying half 
those whom they take more pains to please, 
than they take in their intercourse with their 
own sex. What, then, can be the state of 
mind of her who exercises all her powers of 
fascination upon beings in whom she can have 
no deep or real interest? She must have 
some strong motive, or why this total change 
in her behavior, so that her female: friends 
can scarcely recognise in her the same indi- 
vidual, who, an hour before, was moping, 
fretful, listless, and weary of herself and 
them? She must have some strong motive, 
and it can be no other than one of these 
two—either to gain the admiration, or the 
affection, of all those whom she favors with 
the full exhibition of her accomplishments i in 
the art of pleasing. If her motive be simply 
to gain their admiration, it is a blind and 
foolish mistake into which her vanity has be. 
trayed her, to. suppose that admiration is to! 
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|| the open and undisguised claims she makes 
jj upon it, are not more calculated to disgust 
j| than attract. \ 
i But there remains the second, and stronger 
|| motive ; and this would seem, at first sight, 
| to demand more delicacy of treatment, since 
it is generally considered an amiable propen- 
sity in woman’s nature to desire to be be- 
j loved. Let her, however, be honest, sincere, 
| and honorable, in‘the means she adopts for 
| the gratification of this desire. Let her re- 
| quire nothing for which she is not prepared 
| to make an adequate return. The kindness, 
| the generosity, the integrity of her character 
| demand this. If, therefore, her desire be to 
obtain the love of all those with whom she 
“engages in the business of flirtation, she is 
either on the one hand involved in a very 
‘serious and alarming outlay of affection, or, 
on the other, in a system of selfishness and 
-Meanness, for which every honest-hearted 
Woman ought to blush. I have used the 
words selfishness and meanness, because the 
art of flirtation deserves to be described by 
no better ; because it is selfish to endeavor to 
Obtain that for which we know that a return 
‘will be expected, which we are not the least 
prepared to make ; because it is mean to use, 
in obtaining it, a degree of art which makes 
us appear better, or more admirable, than we 
really are. : 

Is it not good, then, for woman to bear 
about with her, even in early life, the convic- 
tion that her only business with men in society, 
is to learn of them, and not to captivate or 
dazzle them? for there is a boldness—an in- 
delicacy, in this exercise of her influence, as 
much at variance with good taste, as with 
right principle, and real feeling. Is it not 
good, also, to bear about with her the remem- 
brance that no woman ought to be so bril- 
liant, or so agreeable in mixed society, as in 
her own domestic circle? There is no harm in 
pleasing, it is at once her privilege, and her 
power ; but let her influence through the exer- 
cise of this means be what it may, there will 
Come in after life sore trials, under which she 
will need it all; and poor indeed is that woman, 
who, when affection wanes, and disappoint- 
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ment chills the glow of youthful ardor, feels 
that she has expended all her powers of pleas- 
ing in public, or upon comparative strangers. 

I have said, that all women plead not guil- 
ty to the charge of flirtation in themselves ; 
yet, all are ready to detect and despise it in 
their friends. All can detect in others, when 
the bland and beaming smile is put on for the 
occasion; when expressive looks are inter- 
changed ; when glittering curls are studious- 
ly displayed ; when songs are impressively 
sung; when flowers which have been pre- | 
sented, are preserved and worn ; when un- 
hecessary attentions are artfully called forth ; 
but, above all, for it is best to cut short this 
catalogue of folly, when conversation is so in- 
geniously turned as to induce, and almost 
compel some personal allusion, in which a 
compliment must almost unavoidably be 
couched. 

And in all this system of absurdity, contain- 
ing items of folly too numerous for tongue or 
pen to tell, from the glance of a beautiful eye, 
to the expression of a mutual sentiment ; from 
the gathering of a favorite flower, to the awa- 
kening of a dormant passion ; from the pas- 
time of an idle moment, to the occupation of 
years ; in all this, it is deeply to be regretted, 
that the influence of man is such, as to excite, 
rather than to repress—to encourage this 
worse than folly, rather than to warn and to 
correct. Indeed, whatever may be the excel- 
lences of man in every other walk of life, it 
is a subject of something more than regret, 
that these excellences are so little called forth 
in his intercourse with woman in mixed soci- 
ety. Asa father, a husband, a brother, and 
a friend, his character assumes a totally dif. 
ferent aspect. And why, I would ask of him, 
if his eye should ever deign to glance over 
these pages,—why is he not the friend of wo- 
man in society, as well as in the more inti- 
mate relations of social and domestic life? 

Time was, when warriors and heroes deeiu- 
ed it not incompatible with glory or renown, 
to make the cause of helpless woman theirs. 
Nay, such was the respect in which her claims 
were held, that the banner could not wave in 
battle, nor the laurel wreath in peace, so 
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proudly as when lances were broken, and 
lays were sung, in defence of her fair fame. 
On what did that fame then rest 1—on what 
must it rest forever? On her moral purity— 
on her exemption from mean and grovelling 
thoughts, and on her aspirations after what 
is noble, and refined, and true. And is wo- 
man less deserving now, than she was a 
thousand years ago, of the kindness, the pro- 
tection, the honorable and fair dealing, of man? 
So far from this, she has made rapid progress 
in the work of moral renovation, having gain- 
ed in real worth, more than she has lost 
in romantic feeling. But one hindrance to 
her improvement still remains—one barrier 
against her progress in the path of wisdom 
and of truth. It is the influence of man, in 
his intercourse with her in general society. 

Perhaps he is not aware how powerful and 
extensive this influence is, or he would sure- 
ly sometimes endeavor to turn it to better ac- 
count. I wish not to describe itin too flatter- 
ing a manner, by telling how many a young 
heart is made to throb for the first time with 
vanity, and idle thoughts, and foolish calcu- 
lations, in consequence of his flattery and at- 
tentions ; but it is most important he should 
know, that while women naturally and ne- 
cessarily look to the stronger sex to give char- 
acter and decision to their own sentiments ; 
it is in the common intercourse of society, 
that such sentiments are implanted, fostered, 
and matured. 

To speak of the popular style of conversa- 
tion used by gentlemen when making them- 
selves agreeable to young ladies, as trifling, 
is the best thing we can say of it. Its worst 
characteristic is its falsehood, while its worst 
tendency is to call forth selfishness, and to 
foster that littleness of mind, for which man 
is avowedly the despiser of woman. If intel- 
lectual conversation occupies the company, 
how often does he turn to whisper nonsense 
to woman; if he sees her envious of the beau- 
ty of her friend, how often does he tell her 
that her own charms are unrivalled; if he 
discovers that she is foolishly elated with the 
triumph of having gained his attentions, how 
studiously does he feed her folly, waiting only 
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for the next meeting with a boon companion, i 
to treat the whole with that ridicule which it 
deserves—deserves, but not from him. 
It may be—I would fain believe it is, his | 
wish that woman should be simple-hearted, | 
intelligent, generous, frank, and true ; but how 
is his influence in society exereised to make. 
her any one of these? Woman is blamed, 
and justly so, for idle thoughts, and trifling — 
conversation ; but, I appeal to experience, and 
ask, whether, when a young girl first goes in- 
to society, her most trifling conversation is not 
that which she shares with men? It is true 
that woman has the power to repel by a look, 
a word, or even a tone of her voice, the ap- 
proach of falsehood or folly; and admirable- 
are the instances we sometimes find of wo- 
man thus surrounded as it were by an atmo- 
sphere of moral purity, through which no vue 
gar touch can penetrate. Butall are not thus’ 
happily sustained, and it seems hard that the 
weaker sex should not only have to contend 
with the weakness of their own hearts ; but 
that they should find in this conflict, so much 
of the influence of man on the side of evil. 

In speaking of friendship, I have said noth- 
ing of that which might be supposed to ex- 
ist between the two sexes; because I believe, 
that, in early youth, but little good can accrue 
to either party from making the experiment; 
and chiefly for reasons already stated, that 
man, in his intercourse with woman, seldom 
studies her improvement; and that woman, 
in hers with man, is too much addicted to. 
flirtation. The opinion of the world, also, is 
opposed to this kind of intimacy; and it is 
seldom safe, and never wise, to do what soci- 
ety unanimously condemns. Besides which, 
it is exceedingly difficult for a young and i ine 
experienced girl to know when a man is real- 
ly her friend, and when he is only endeavor- 
ing to gain her favor; the most serious mis- 
takes are, therefore, always liable to be made, 
which can only be effectually guarded against 
by avoiding such intimacies altogether. 

Again, it is no uncommon thing for men to 
betray young women into little deviatio 
from the strict rule of propriety, for their o 
sakes, or in connection with them; whi 
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eviations they would be the first to con- 
II demn, if they were in favor of another. Be 
assured, however, that the man who does 
this—who, for his own gratification betrays 
you into so much as the shadow of an error 
| —who even willingly allows you to be placed 
in an exposed, a questionable, or even an 
| undignified situation—in short, who subjects 
| you, for his own sake, to the slightest breath 
| of censure, or even of ridicule, is not your 
| real friend, nor worthy so much as to be 
| called your acquaintance. 
Fain would we hope and trust, that men 
| who would do this, are exceptions to a gen- 
i eral rule ; and, honorable it is to the sex, that 
there are those, who, without any personal 
| interest of their own being involved, are 
truly solicitous to raise the moral and intel: 
lectual standard of excellence among wo- 
men; men who speak the truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, even to the trusting and 
too credulous; who never, for the gratifi- 
_cation of an idle moment, stoop to lead the 
unwise still further into folly, the weak 
into difficulty, or the helpless into distress ; 
men who are not satisfied merely to pro- 
tect the feeble portion of the community, 
but who seek to promote the safety and the 
happiness of woman, by placing her on the 
sure foundation of sound principle; men 
who are ready to convince her, if she would 
but listen to their faithful teaching, that she 
possesses no beauty so attractive as her sim- 
plicity of heart, no charm so lasting as her 
deep and true affection, and no influence so 
powerful as her integrity and truth. 

I cannot leave the subject of the general 
behavior of women to the other sex, without 
adverting to a popular tendency among the 
young: and inexperienced, to attach undue 
importance to the casual notice of distin- 
guished men; such as popular speakers, elo- 
quent ministers of religion, or any who hold 
conspicuous situations in society. The most 
‘objectionable feature which this tendency as- 
sumes, is an extravagant and enthusiastic 
attachment to ministers of religion. I am 
aware there is much in the character and of- 
fice of a faithful minister, justly calculated to 


call forth the respectful admiration both of 
young and old; that there is also much in 


| his pastoral care of the individual members 


of his flock equally calculated to awaken 
feelings of deep and strong attachment ; and 
when such feelings are tempered vith rev- 
erence, and kept under the proper restraint 
of prudence and good taste, it is unquestion- 
ably right that they should be cherished. 
My remarks can have no reference to young 
women whose conduct is thus regulated ; but 
there are others, chiefly of enthusiastic tem- 
perament, who, under the impression that it 
is right to love and admire to the utmost of 
their power, whoever is worthy of admira- 
tion, give way to a style of expression, when 
speaking of their favorite ministers, and a 
mode of behavior towards them, which is not 
only peculiarly adapted to expose them, as 


religious professors, to the ridicule of the |} 


world; but which, of itself, too plainly be- 
trays their want of reverence and right feel- 
ing on the subject of religion in general. 

But the duties of friendship remain yet to 
be considered in their highest and most im- 
portant character. We have never been in- 
timately assOciated with any one, even in 
early youth, without having received from 
them some bias of féeling, either towards good 
or evil; and the more our affections were 
engaged in this intimacy, the more decided 
this bias has been. What, then, has been the 
nature of our influence upon them ?—upon 
all to whose bosom-confidence we have been 
admitted? Is this solemn query to be re- 
served for the hour of death? or is it not the 
wiser part of youth to begin with its practical 
application, while the character is yet fresh 
and pliant, and before the traces of our influ- 
ence, if wrong, shall have become too deep 
to be eradicated ? 

If your friend is further advanced in reli- 
gious experience than yourself, be willing, 
then, to learn from her example; but be 
watchful, also, to point out with meekness 
and gentleness her slightest deviations from 
the line of conduct which a Christian pro- 
fessor ought to pursue; and by this means 
you may not only materially promote her 
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highest interests, but you may also assist in | 


promoting the interests of religion itself, by 
preserving it from the calumny and disre- 
spect for which such deviations so naturally 
give occasion. 

If your friend is less advanced than your- 
self in religious experience, or if, as is most 
probable, you are both in a backward and 
defective state, suffer not your mind on 
any account to become regardless of the im- 
portant fact, that in proportion to the degree 
of confidence you have enjoyed with that 
friend, and in proportion with the hold you 
have obtained of her affections, is the re- 
sponsibility you incur with regard to her 
moral and spiritual advancement. It is fruit- 
less to say, “I see her faults, 1 mourn over 
her deviations, but I dare not point them 
out, lest I wound her feelings, or offend her 
pride.” I know the task is difficult, perhaps 
the most so of any we ever undertake. But 
our want of disinterested love, and of real 
earnestness in the cause of Christ, render 
it more difficult than it would otherwise be. 

We might in this, as in many other in- 
stances, derive encouragement from what is 
accomplished by women in the way of sup- 
porting public institutions, and promoting 
public good. Look at some of the most deli- 
cate and sensitive females—how they pene- 
trate the abodes of strangers—how they per- 
severe through dangers and difficulties, re- 
pelled by no contumely, and deterred by no 
hardship, simply because they know that the 
work in which they labor is the cause of 
Christ. And shall we find less disinterested 
zeal, less ardor, less patience, less self-denial, 
in bosom-friends who share each other’s 
confidence and love? 

Iam the more anxious to impress these 
observations upon the young reader, because 
the present is peculiarly a time for laudable 
and extraordinary exertions for the public 
good; and because I am convinced, that be- 
nevolent, and highly salutary, as these exer- 
tions are, they will never so fully answer the 
noble end desired, as when supported by the 
same principles faithfully acted upon in the 
intimate relations of private life. 
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CHAPTER X. 


LOVE AND COURTSHIP. 


| 


Love is a subject which has ever been open | 
to discussion, among persons of all classes, | 
and of every variety of mind and character ; 3 
yet, after all, there are few subjects whic 4 
present greater difficulties, especially to a fe- | 
male writer. How to compress a subject | 
which has filled so many volumes, into the | 
space of one chapter, is also another difficul- | 
ty; but I will begin by dismissing a large | 
portion of what is commonly called by that 
name, as wholly unworthy of my attention ; | 
I mean that which originates in mere fancy, 
without reference to the moral excellence z 
the object ; and if my young readers imagine, 
that out of the remaining part they shall be. 
able to elicit much amusement, I fear they 
will be disappointed; for I am one of those 
who think that the most serious act of a wo- 
man’s whole life is to love. ; 

What, then, I would ask, is love, that it 
should be the cause of some of the deepest 
realities in our experience, and of so much 
of our merriment and folly ? 

The reason why so many persons act fool- 
ishly, and consequently lay themselves open’ 
to ridicule, under the influence of love, I 
lieve to originate in the grand popular 
take of dismissing this subject from our se- 
rious reading and conversation, and leaving 
it to the unceremonious treatment of lig 
novels, and low jests; by which unnatural 
system of philosophy, that which is in reality 
the essence of woman’s being, and the high- 
est and holiest among her capabilities, be= 
stowed for the purpose of teaching us of how 
much our nature is capable for the good of 
others, has become a thing of sly purpose, 
and frivolous calculation. . 

The very expression—* falling in love,” 
has done an incalculable amount of mischief, 
by conveying an idea that it is a thing which 
cannot be resisted, and which must be given, 
way to, either with or without reason. Per- 
sons are said to have fallen in love, p o 
cisely as they would be said to have fallen 
into a fever or an ague-fit; and the worst 
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|| of this mode of expression is, that among 
| young people, it has led to a general yield- 
| ing up of the heart to the first impression, 
|| as if it possessed of itself no power of re- 
sistance, 

It is from general notions such as these, 
| that the idea, and the name of love, have be- 
} come vulgarized and degraded: and in con- 

nection with this degradation, a flood of evil 

has poured in upon that Eden of woman’s 
; life, where the virtues of her domestic charac. 
i ter are exercised. 
| What, then, I would ask again, is love in 
| its highest, holiest character? It is woman’s 
j all—her wealth, her power, her very being, 
| Man, let him love as he may, has ever an 
| existence distinct from that of his affections. 
| He has his worldly interests, his public 
| character, his ambition, his competition with 
| other men—but woman centres all in that 

one feeling, and 


by the next balmy gale, which leaves the pic- 
ture more lovely for this momentary interrup- 
tion of its stillness and repose. 

But that which constitutes the essential 
charm of a first attachment, is its perfect dis- 
interestedness. She who entertains this sen- 
timent in its profoundest character, lives no 
longer for herself. In all her aspirations, her 
hopes, her energies, in all her noble daring, 
her confidence, her enthusiasm, her fortitude, 
her own existence is absorbed by the interests 
of another. For herself, and in her own 
character alone, she is at the same time re- 
tiring, meek, and humble, content to be neg- 
lected by the whole world—despised, forgot- 
ten, or contemned; so that to one being only 
she may still be all in all. 

And is this a love to be lightly spoken of, 
or harshly dealt with? Oh no; but it has 
many a rough blast to encounter yet, and 
many an insidious enemy to cope with, be- 
fore it can be stamped with the seal of faith. 
fulness ; and until then, who can distinguish 
the ideal from the true? 

I am inclined to think it is from the very 
purity and disinterestedness of her own mo- 
tives, that woman, in cases of strong attach- 
ment, is sometimes tempted to transgress the 
laws of etiquette, by which her conduct, even 
in affairs of the heart, is so wisely restricted. 
But let not the young enthusiast believe her- 
self justified in doing this, whatever may be 
the nature of her own sentiments. The re- 
strictions of society may probably appear to 
her both harsh, and uncalled for; but, I must 
repeat—society has good reasons for the rules 
it lays down for the regulation of female con- 
duct, and she ought never to forget that 
points of etiquette ought scrupulously to be 
observed by those who have principle, for 
the sake of those who have not. Besides 
which, men who know the world so much 
better than women, are close observers on 
these points, and nothing can lessen their 
confidence in you more effectually, than to 
find you unscrupulous, or lax, even in your 
behavior to them individually. If, therefore, 
your lover perceives that you are regardless 
of the injunctions of your parents or guardi- 


“ In that she lives, or else she has no life.” ° 


In woman’s love is mingled the trusting 
| dependence of a child, for she ever looks up 
to man as her protector, and her guide; the’ 
frankness, the social feeling, and the tender- 
ness of asister—for is not man her friend? 
the solicitude, the anxiety, the careful watch- 
ing of the mother—for would she not suffer 
to preserve him from harm? Such is love 
‘in a noble mind, and especially in its first 
commencement, when it is almost invariably 
elevated, and pure, trusting, and disinterest- 
ed. Indeed, the woman who could mingle 
low views and selfish calculations with her 
first attachment, would scarcely be worthy of 
the“name. 

So far from this being the case with wo- 
“men in general, I believe, if we could look 
into the heart of a young girl, when she first 
begins to love, we should find the nearest 
resemblance to what poetry has described, as 
the state of our first parents when in Para- 
dise, which this life ever presents. All is 
then colored with an atmosphere of beauty, 
and light; or if a passing cloud sails across 
the azure sky, reflecting a transitory shadow 
on the scene below, it is but to be swept away 
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ans, even for his sake, though possibly he 
may feel gratified at the moment, yet his 
opinion of your principles will eventually be 
lowered, while his trust in your faithfulness 
will be lessened in the same degree. 


In speaking of the entireness, the depth, 


and the disinterestedness of woman’s love, I 
would not for a moment be supposed to class 
under the same head, that precocious ten- 
dency to fall in love, which some young ladies 
encourage under the idea of its being an 
amiable weakness. Never is the character 
of woman more despicable, than when she 
stoops to plead her weakness as a merit. 
Yet some complain that they are naturally so 
grateful, it is impossible for them to resist the 
influence of kindness; and thus they fall in 
love, perhaps with a worthless man—perhaps 
with two men at once; simply because they 
have been kindly treated, and their hearts 
are not capable of resisting kindness. Would 
that such puerile suppliants for the charity 
they ill deserve, could be made to understand 


how many a correct and prudent woman 


would have gone inconceivably further than 
they, in gratitude and generous feeling, had 
not right principle been made the stay of her 
conduct, and the arbiter of all her actions. 
Love which arises out of mere weakness, 
is as easily fixed upon one object as another ; 
and consequently is at all times transferable: 
|| that which is governed by principle, how 
|} much has it to suffer, yet how nobly does it 


'| survive all trial ! ( 


I have said, that woman’s love, at least all 
which deserves that name, is almost univer- 
|| sally exalted and noble in its commence- 
ment; but that still it wants its highest attri- 
bute, until its faithfulness has been establish- 
ed by temptation and trial. Let no woman, 
therefore, boast of her constancy, until she 
has been put to the test. In speaking of 
faithfulness, I am far from supposing it to 
denote merely the tenacity of adhering to an 
engagement. It is easy to be true to an en- 
gagement, while false’ to the individual with 
whom it is contracted. My meaning refers 
to faithfulness of heart, and this has many 
trials in the common intercourse of society, 


in the flattery and attentions of men, and ir a : 
the fickleness of female fancy. i 

To have loved, faithfully, then, is to have |j 
loved with singleness of heart, and sameness |} 
of purpose, through all the temptations which || 
society presents, and under all the assaults || 
of vanity, both from within and without. It |} 
is so pleasant to be admired, and so soothing 
to be loved, that the grand trial of female | 
constancy is, not to add one more conquest || 
to her triumphs, where it is evidently in her 
power to do so; and, therefore, her only pro- 
tection is to restrain the first wandering 
thought which might even lead her fancy |j 
astray. The ideas which commonly float || 
through the mind of woman, are so rapid, 
and so indistinctly defined, that when the 
door is opened to such thoughts, they pour 
in like a torrent. Then first will arise some 
new perception of deficiency in the object of 
her love, or some additional impression of 
his unkindness or neglect, with comparisons 
between him and other men, and regret that 
he has not some quality which they possess, 
sadness under a conviction of her future des- 
tiny, pining for sympathy under that sadness, 
and, lastly, the commencement of some other 
intimacy, which at first she has no idea of 
converting into love. 

Such is the manner in which, in thousands | 
of instances, the faithfulness of woman’s 
love has been destroyed, and destroyed far 
more effectually than if assailed by an open, 
and, apparently, more formidable foe. And | 
what a wreck has followed! for when wo- 
man loses her integrity, and her self-respect, 
she is indeed pitiable and degraded. While 
her faithfulness remains unshaken, it is true 
she may, and probably will, have much to 
suffer ; but let her portion in this life be what 
it may, she will walk through the world with 
a firm and upright step; for even when soli- 
tary, she is not degraded. It may be called 
a cold philosophy to speak of such consola- 
tion being available under the suffering which 
arises from unkindness and desertion, but 
who would not rather be the one to bear in- 
jury, than the one to inflict it; and the very 
act of bearing it meekly and reverently, as 
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‘|| from the hand of God, has a purifying and | plate his character as she would that of some 
| solemnizing effect upon the soul, which the | being of a different order or species from her 
|| faithless and the fickle never can experi- | own. Even after such a man has undergone 
pe SER aids amoral and spiritual change, there will re- 
i. As friendship is the basis of all true love, | main something in his tone of mind and feel- 
|| it is equally—nay, more important that the | ing, from which a delicate and sensitive wo- 
1] latter should be submitted to the same test | man will naturally and unavoidably shrink. 
| in relation to its ultimate aim, which ought | He will feel this himself; and while the hu- 
| supremely to be, the moral and spiritual good | mility and self-abasement which this convic- 
|| of its object. Indeed, without this principle | tion occasions, will constitute a strong claim 
‘|| at heart, no love is worthy of the name ; be- | upon her sympathy and tenderness, they will 
cause, as its influence upon human nature is | both be deeply sensible that, in his heart of 
decidedly the most powerful of any, its re- | hearts, there is a remembrance, a shadow, a 
| sponsibilities are in the same proportion se- | stain, which a pure-minded woman must 
|| rious and imperative. What, then, shall we | ever feel and sorrow for. 
‘|| think of the woman who evinces a nervous “But how are we to know a man’s real 
|| timidity about the personal safety of her | character ?”’ is the common question of young 
lover, without any corresponding anxiety | women. Alas! there is much willing decep- 
about the safety of his soul ? tion on this point. Yet, I must confess, that: 
But there is another delusion equally fatal | men: are seldom thoroughly known, except 
with this, and still more frequently prevailing | under their own roof, or among their own 
among well-meaning young woman; I mean, | companions. With respect to their moral 
that of listening to the addresses of a gay | conduct, however, if they have a low standard 
man, and making it the condition of her mar- | of excellence with regard to the female sex 
rying him, that he shall become religious. | in general, it isan almost infallible sign that 
| Some even undertake to convert men of this | their education, or their habits, have been 
description, without professing any personal | such as to render them undesirable compan- 
interest in the result; and surely, of all the | ions in the most intimate and indissoluble of 
mockeries by which religion is insulted in all connections. Good men are accustomed 
this world, these are among the greatest.) to regard women as equal with themselves 
They are such, however, as invariably bring | in their moral and religious character, and 
| their own punishment ; and, therefore, a little | therefore they seldom speak of them with 
| observation upon the working of this falla- disrespect ; but bad men having no such 
cious system upon others, will probably be of | scale of calculation, use.a very different kind 
|| more service to the young, than any obser- | of phraseology, when women, as a class, are 
{| vations I can offer. I cannot, however re- | the subject of conversation. 
frain fecom the remark, that religion being a Again, the world is apt to speak of men as 
|| matter of personal interest, if a man will not | being good because they are merely moral. 
|| submit himself to its influence for his own But it would be a safe rule for all Christian 
|| sake, it is not likely he will do so for the sake | women to reflect, that such are the tempta- 
. | of another; and the probability is, that, while | tions to man in his intercourse with the world, 
| 
. 


| endeavoring to convert him, the woman, being | that nothing less than the safeguard of reli- 
the weaker party, wiil be drawn over to his | gion can render his conduct uniformly moral. 
| views and principles; or if hers should be With regard to the social and domestic 
too firm for this, that he will act the hypocrite | qualities of a lover, these must also be tried 
in order to deceive her, and thus add a new at home. If disrespectful to his mother, and 
crime to the sum of guilt already contracted. inconsiderate or ungentle in his manners to 

With a gay man, therefore, a serious wo- | his sisters, or even if accustomed to speak of 
man can have nothing to do, but to contem- them in a coarse, unfeeling, or indifferent 
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manner, whatever may be his intellectual re- 
commendations, as a husband he ought not 
to be trusted. On the other hand, it may be 
set down as an almost certain rule, that the 
man who is respectful and affectionate té his 
mother and his sisters, will be so to his wife. 

Having thus described in general terms 
the manner in which women ought to love, 
the next inquiry is, under what circumstances 
this feeling may be properly indulged. The 
first restriction to a woman of delicacy, of 
course, will be never to entertain this senti- 
ment towards one by whom it has not been 
sought and solicited. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are but too many instances in 
which attentions, so pointed as not to be 
capable of being misunderstood, have wan- 
tonly been made the means of awakening 
something more than a preference; while he 
who had thus obtained this meanest of all 
triumphs, could smile at the consequences, 
and exult in his own freedom from any direct 
committal. 

How the peace of mind of the young and 
the trusting is to be secured against such treat- 
ment, it is difficult to say ; unless they would 
adopt the advice of the more experienced, 
and think less of the attentions of men in 
general, and more of their own immediate 
and practical duties, which, after all, are the 
best preservatives, not only against indolence, 
melancholy, and romance; but against the 
almost invariable accompaniment of these 
evils—a tendency to sentimental attachments. 
Tam aware that I incur the risk of being con- 
sidered among young ladies as too homely 
in my notions, even for an admonitress, when 
I so often recommend good old-fashioned 
household duties; yet, I believe them never- 
theless to be a wholesome medicine both to 
body and mind, and in no case more useful 
than in those of sentimentality. 

In the bestowment of the affections, few 
women are tempted to make choice of men 
of weak capacity. Still there is sometimes a 
plausible manner, a gentlemanly address, or 
a handsome exterior, which serves for a 
while to bewilder the judgment, so as to con- 
ceal from detection the emptiness within. It 
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is the constitutional want of woman’s natu | 
to have some superior being to look up to 3 | 
and how shall a man of weak capacity sup. | 
ply this want? He may possibly please for | 
an hour, or a day, but it is a fearful thought | 
to have to dwell with such a one for life. i 
The most important inquiry, however, to | 
be made in the commencement of an attach- 
ment, for it may be too late to make it after- || 
wards; is, whether the object of it inspires |} 
with a greater love of all that is truly excele | 
lent—in short, whether his society and con- 
versation have a direct tendency to make re- || 
ligion appear more lovely, and more desira-- 
ble. If not, he can be no safe companion 
for the intimacy of married life; for you 
must have already discovered, that your | 
own position as a Christian, requires sup- 
port rather than opposition. It is the more 
important, therefore, that this inquiry should 
be most satisfactorily answered in an early : 
| 


stage of the attachment; because it is the 
peculiar nature of love to invest with ideal 
excellence the object of its choice, so that 
after it has once obtained possession of the 
heart, there ceases too generally to be a cor- 
rect perception of good and evily where the 
interests of love are concerned. 

In addition to this tendency, it is deeply to 
be regretted, that so few opportunities dre af. 
forded to women in the present state of so- 
ciety, of becoming acquainted with the natu- 
ral dispositions and general habits of those to 
whom they intrust their happiness, until the 
position of both is fixed, and fixed for life. 
The short acquaintance which takes place, 
under ordinary circumstances, between two 
individuals about to be thus united, for better 
for worse, until death do them part, is any 
thing but a mutual development of real ehar- 
acter. The very name of courtship is a re- 
pulsive one ; because it implies merely a so- 
licitude to obtain favor, but has no reference 
to deserving it. When a man is said to be 
paying his court to an individual of higher 
rank or authority, he is universally under- 
stood to be using flattery and attention, if not 
artifice, to purchase what his merits alone 
would not be sufficient to command. I do 
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| not say that a similar line of conduct is de- 
signedly pursued by the lover, because I be- 
|| lieve that in many cases he would be glad to 
| have his character more. clearly understood 
| than itis: Yet, here we see, most especially, 
the evil consequences resulting from that 
system of intercourse, which prevails be- 
tween the two sexes in general society. By 
the time a young woman is old enough to 
enter into a serious engagement, she has 
generally become so accustomed to receive 
|| the flattery and the homage of men; that she 
would feel it an insult to be treated with per- 
fect honesty and candor; while, on the other 
hand, her lover redoubles his assiduity to 
convince her, that if not actually a goddess, 
she is at least the most charming of her sex. 
Need we be surprised if there should often 
j| bea fearful awaking from this state of delu- 
sion ? 

I must, however, in justice repeat, that the 
delusion is not all intentional on either part, 
for a successful suit naturally places a man 

in so agreeable a position, that his temper 
| and disposition, at such times, appear to the 
best possible advantage; while on the other 
hand, it would be strange indeed; if a wo- 
man so courted, and apparently admired, 
could not maintain her sweetest deportment, 
and wear her blandest smiles, through that 
short period which some unjustly call the 
happiest of her life, simply because it is the 
one ii which she is the most flattered, and 
the most deceived. 

It is a very erroneous notion, entertained 
by some young persons, that to make early 
pretensions to womanhood, is an embellish- 
ment to their character, or a means of in- 
creasing their happiness. Nothing in reality 
can be more entirely a mistake. One of the 
greatest charms which 4 girl can possess, is 
that of being contented to be a girl, and noth- 
ing more. Her natural ease of manner, her 
simplicity of heart, her frankness, her guileless 
and confiding truth, are all opposed to the pre- 
mature assumption of womanhood. Even her | tell them, that the happiness of marriage must 
joyous playfulness, so admirably adapted to | depend upon suitability of character ; yet, 
promote the health both of mind and body,— | even of this, they are incompetent to judge, 
oh! why does she hasten to lay all this aside for | and consequently they are betrayed into mis- 


the mock dignity of an artificial and would- 
be woman? Believe me, the latter loses 
much of the innocent enjoyment of her early 
years, while she gains in nothing, except a 
greater necessity for care and caution. 

Were it possible to induce the daughters 
of England to view this subject in its true 
light, and to endeavor to prolong rather than 
curtail the season of their simplicity and 
buoyancy of heart; how much would be 
avoided of that absurd miscalculation about 
the desirableness of contracting matrimonial 
alliances, which plunges hundreds and thou- 
sands into the responsible situation of wives 
and mothers, before they have well learned 
to be rational women ! 

A cheerful, active, healthy, and sound- 
minded girl, is ever the first to glow with 
the genuine impulse of what is noble and 
generous in feeling; thought, and action ; and 
at the same tine she is the last to be imposed 
upon by what is artificial, false, or merely 
superficial ; for there seems to be a power in 
unsophisticated nature, to repel as if by in- 
stinct the mean stratagems of art. ‘The 
vain, the sentimental, would-be woman, sick- 
ly for want of natural exercise, and disap- 
pointed in her precocious attempts at dignity 
and distinction, is the last to yield herself to 
any genuine impulse; because she must in-' 
quire whether it is lady-like and becoming ; 
but, alas for her peace of mind! she is the 
first to listen to the voice of flattery, and to 
sink into all the absurdities of an early, a 
misplaced, or an imaginary attachment. 

It is not indeed in the nature of things, that 
a young girl should know how to bestow her 
affections aright. She has not had experi- 
ence enough in the ways of the world, or 
penetrated sufficiently through the smiling 
surface of society, to know that some who are 
the most attractive in their address and man- 
ners, are the least calculated for fireside com- 
panions. They know, if they would but be- 
lieve what their more experienced relatives 
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takes sometimes the most fatal to their true 
interests, both here and hereafter. 

How much wiser then is the part of her, 
who puts off these considerations altogether, 
until a period of greater maturity,of judgment, 
when much that once looked’ dazzling and 
attractive shall have lost its false splendor ; 
and when many qualifications of heart and 
mind, to which she once attached but little 
value, shall have obtained their due share of 
importance in her calculations! Her heart 
will then be less subject to the dictates of ca- 
pricious fancy; and, looking at human life, 
and society, and mankind as they really are ; 
looking at herself, too, with a clearer vision, 
and a more decided estimate of truth, she will 
be able to form a correct opinion on that 
point of paramount importance—suitability 
of character and habits. 

Influenced by a just regard to this consid- 
eration, a sensible woman will easily see that 
the man of her choice must be as much as 
possible in her own sphere of life. Deficient 
in education, he would be a rude and coarse 
companion for a refined woman; and with 
much higher attainments than her own, he 
would be liable to regard her with disrespect, 
if not with contempt. 

By a fatal misapprehension of what con- 
stitutes real happiness, it is often spoken of 
as a good and great thing, when a woman 
raises herself toa higher sphere of society by 
marriage. Could such individuals tell the 
story of their after lives, it would often be a 
history of humiliation and sorrow, for which 
no external advantages had been able to com- 
pensate. There are, however, admirable in- 
stances of women, thus exalted, who have 
maintained their own dignity, and the respect 
of all their connections ; so much more impor- 
tant is moral worth than intellectual cultiva- 
tion, toa woman. In these cases, however, 
the chief merit of the wife has been, that she 
never sought her elevation. 

Having chosen your lover for his suitabili- 
ty, it is of the utmost consequence, that you 
should guard against that natural propensity 
of the youthful mind, to invest him with ev- 
ery ideal excellence. Endeavor to be satis- 
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fied with him ashe is, rather than imagine him 
what he never can be. It will save you i 
world of disappointment in after life. Now, 
indeed, does this extravagant investiture: of. 
the fancy belong, as is sometimes supposed, 
to that meek, and true, and abiding attach- 
ment which it is woman’s highest virtue and — 
noblest distinction to feel. I strongly suspect : 
it is vanity, and not affection, which leads a 
young woman to believe her lover perfect ; | 
because it enhances her triumph to be the 
choice of sucha man. The part of a true- 
hearted woman, is to be satisfied with her lov- 
er, such as he is, and to consider him, with all © 
his faults, as sufficiently exalted, and suffi- 
ciently perfect for her. No after-develop. 
ment of character can shake the faith of such 
a woman, no ridicule or exposure can weak. 
en her tenderness for a single moment; while, 
on the other hand, she who has blindly be- 
lieved her lover to be without a fault, must 
ever be in danger of awaking to the convic- 
tion that her love exists no longer. 
Though truth should be engraven upon ev- — 
ery thought, and word, and act, which occurs | 
in your intercourse with the man of your — 
choice, there is implanted in the nature of wo- 
man, a shrinking delicacy, which ought ever 
to prompt her to keep back some of her affec- | 
tion for the time when she becomes a wife. 
No woman ever gained, but many, very ma- 
ny, have been losers, by displaying all at first. 
Let sufficient of your love be told, to prevent 
suspicion, or distrust; and the self-compla- 
cency of man will be sure to supply the rest. 
Suffer it not, then, to be unfolded to its full 
extent. In the trials of married life, you will 
have ample need for an additional supply. | 
You will want it for sickness, for sorrow, for 
all the different exigences of real experience ; 
but, above all, you will want it to re-awaken 
the tenderness of your husband, when world- |} 
ly cares and pecuniary disappointments have 
too much absorbed his better feelings; and 
what surprise so agreeable to him, as to dis- 
cover, in his further progress through the wil- 
derness of life, so sweet, so deep a fountain, 
as woman’s perfect love? . 
This prudent and desirable restraint of fe- || 


‘| male delicacy during the period of courtship, 
will prevent those dangerous demands be- 
ing made upon mere affection to supply inter- 
| est for an occasion, which after all, and par- 
| ticularly to men of business, is apt to be rath- 
| er a tedious one. Let your amusements, 
| then, even during that period, be ofan intellec- 
| tual nature, that your lover may never even 
| for a single moment have occasion to feel that 
| your society grows vapid, or palls upon his 
taste. Itis better a thousand times, that read- 
| ing or conversation, or the company of others, 
1 should be forced upon him, so that he should 
j| regret having had so little of yours, than that 
| the idea should once glance across his mind, 
| that he had had too much, or that the time 
|| spent with you had not passed so pleasantly 
| as he had expected. 

It is a fact too little taken into account by 
young women, that until actually married, 
their relative and home duties are the same 
after an engagement has been contracted, as 
before. When a daughter begins to neglect 
a father or a brother, for the sake of her lov- 
| er, itis a bad omen for his happiness. Her 
attentions in this case are dictated by impulse, 
not duty ; and the same misapprehension of 
what is just, and right, will in future be equal- 
ly likely to divert them again from their prop- 
er object. It is good even to let your lover 
see, that such is your estimate of duty, that 
| you can afford even to lose his society for a 
few minutes, rather than neglect the claims 
of your family. 
| I have now imagined a young woman 

brought into the most serious position she 
has yet occupied; and if her mind is rightly 
influenced, she will feel it to be one of deep 
and solemn consideration. If, during the 
lapse of her previous existence, she has lived 
for herself alone, now is the time when her 
regrets are about to begin; if, as I have so 
earnestly recommended, she has studious- 
ly cultivated habits of duty, and thoughts of 
affectionate and grateful regard towards her 
home-connections, now is the time when she 
will fully enter upon the advantages of hav- 
ing regulated her conduct by the law of love. 
Already she will have begun to contemplate 
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the character of man in a new light. Admit- 
ted to his confidence, she will find him at the 
pani time more admirable, and more requir- 
ing as regards herself, than she found him in 
society ; and while her esteem increases with 
the development of his real merits, she will 
feel her affection equal to every demand, for 
she will be rich in that abundance which 
the heart alone can supply, whose warmest 
emotions have been called forth and cherish- 
ed in the genial and healthy atmosphere of 
domestic life. 

One word, before this chapter closes, to 
those who have arrived at years of woman- 
hood without having known what it was to 
engage the attentions of a lover; and of 
such I must observe, that by some unac- 
countable law of nature, they often appear 
to be the most admirable of their sex. In- 
deed, while a sparkling countenance, an easy 
manner, and, to say the least of it, a wil- 
lingness to be admired, attract a crowd of 
lovers—it not unfrequently happens, that re- | 
tiring merit, and unostentatious taient, scarce- 
ly secure the homage of one. And yet, on 
looking around upon society, one sees so 
many of the vain, the illiterate, and the utter- 
ly useless, chosen and solicited as wives, 
that we are almost tempted to consider those 
who are not thus favored, as in reality the 
most honorably distinguished among their 
sex. 

Still, I imagine there are few, if any, who 
never have had a suitable or unsuitable offer 
at some time in their lives; and wise indeed 
by comparison, are those who, rather than 
accept the latter, are content to enjoy the 
pleasures, and endure the sorrows of life, 
alone. Compare their lot for an instant with 
that of women who have married from un- 
worthy motives. How incomparably more 
dignified, more happy, and more desirable in 
every way, does it appear! It is true there 
are times in their experience when they will 
have to bear what woman bears so hardly— 
the consciousness of being alone ; but they 
escape an evil far more insupportable—that 
of being a slighted or an unloved wife. 

If my remarks throughout this work have 


appeared to refer directly to a moral training 
for the married state, it has not been from 
any want of interest in those, of whom J 
purpose to speak more fully hereafter, who 
never enter upon this condition, but simply 
because I believe the moral training which 
prepares a woman for one sphere of duty, is 
equally productive of benefit if she fills an- 
other; and I rest this belief upon my con- 
viction, that all the loveliest and most esti- 
mable propensities of woman’s nature, were 
bestowed upon her for early and continued 
exercise in a strictly relative capacity ; and 
that, whether married or single, she will 
equally find the law of Christian love the 
only certain rule by which to regulate her 
conduct, so as to render her either happy 
herself, or the promoter of happiness in oth- 
ers. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SELFISHNESS, VANITY, ARTIFICE, AND INTEG- 
RITY. 


Ir is my intention to occupy the present 
chapter with further observations upon the 
three great enemies to woman’s advance- 
ment in moral excellence—selfishness, vani- 
ty, and artifice, as opposed to her disinter- 
estedness, simplicity of heart, and integrity. 

It seems to be a strange anomaly in her 
nature, that in connection with all which wo- 
man is capable of doing and suffering for the 
good of others, there should lurk about her 
heart a peculiar kind of selfishness, which 
the strong discipline of personal trial, and 
often of severe affliction, is frequently re- 
quired to subdue. It is justly remarked of 
woman, that in cases of afflictive dispensa- 
tion, the qualities of her heart and mind 
generally appear to the greatest advantage, 
and none of them more so, than her devoted- 
ness ; by which I would be understood to 
mean, the power she sometimes evinces of 
throwing every consideration of self into the 
balance as nothing, when weighed against 
the interest or the happiness of those she 
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loves. Supported under sothe of the most | 
trying vicissitudes of life by this spitit of de- | 


votedness, her capabilities of acting and en. |, 


during have sometimes appeared alriiost su- | 
perhurman ; so much so, that when we con- | 


template woman in this point of view, we al- | 
most fail to recognise as a being of the same | 
species, the idle flutterer of the ball-room, or | 


the listless murmurer beside the 
hearth. 


It is a fearful thing to await the coming of | 
“the dark days of sorrow,” before the evil | 
spirit of selfishness shall be exorcised. Let | 


us inquire; then, what aspect this enemy as- 


sumes in early life, in order that it may be || 


parental | 


- - 


the more easily detected, and expelled from | 


its favorite citadel, the human heart. 


Selfishness has other features besides | 


greediness. It is a very mistaken notion, 
that because persons give freely, they cannot 
be selfish ; for there is a luxury in giving, 
which sentimental epicures will sometimes 
not deny themselves, even for the sake of 
principle. Thus, some young people are 
liberal in making presents with their parents’ 


hard-earned money, and even when the |} 


Same money would be more properly and 
more justly applied in paying their lawful 
debts. Such is the mere generosity of im- 
pulse, which deserves no better name than 
self-gratification. Indeed, all acting from 
mere impulse may be classed under the head 
of selfishness ; because it has no object be- 
yond the relief or satisfaction of the actor, 
without reference to its influence or operation 
upon others. 

The aspect which female selfishness most 
frequently assumes in early life, may best be 
described as a kind of absorption in self, or a 
habit of making self at once the centre and 
limit of every consideration, which habit is 
far from being incompatible with liberality 
in giving. Every thing, in this case, which 
forms the subject of conversation or thought, 
has reference to self; and separate from self, 
there are few which possess the slightest in- 
terest. 

“I wish it was always winter,” said a 


SS 


young lady very coolly to me, “the glare of || 
rr eg 


the sunshine is so painful to my sight.’ I 
reminded her of the poor of our own spe- 
cies, and the animals of the creation in gen- 
eral—but she persisted in wishing it was al- 
ways winter ; and yet this young lady was 
generous in giving, but, like too many others, 
she was accustomed to look upon the whole 
universe only as it bore some relation or 
reference to herself. 

Nor does it follow either that such persons 
should entertain for themselves an inordinate 
admiration. ‘To hear them talk, one would 
sometimes be led to suppose that self was 
the very being with whom, of all others, they 
were most dissatisfied: yet, all the while, 
they are too busy finding fault with self, to 
have time to approve or admire what they 
might otherwise behold in others. 

How different is this state of mind and 
feeling from that which acknowledges the 
rule of Christian love! In accordance with 
this rule, it is highly important to begin early 
to think much of others, and to think of them 
kindly. We are all, when young, and es- 
pecially those who believe themselves gifted 
with more than ordinary talent, tempted to 
think it both amusing and clever to find out 
the faults of others; and among the busy, 
the meddling, and the maliciously disposed, 
this habit does often unquestionably afford a 
more than lawful degree of amusement; 
while to her by whom it is indulged, it inva- 
riably proves in the end most destructive to 
genuine cheerfulness, good-humor, and peace 
of mind; because its own nature being of- 
fensive, it raises up against her a host of 
enemies, by whom all that is wrong in her 
character is magnified, and all that is good is 
evil spoken of. At the same time she will 
also find, that this seeming cleverness is 
also shared with the most vulgar-minded 
persons of both sexes, and of every grade in 
society, because none are s0 low as to be in- 
capable of seeing the faults of their neigh- 
bors. 

Could such young satirists be convinced 
how much real enjoyment they sacrifice for 
the sake of awakening a momentary interest 
in their conversation, they would surely pause 
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before the habit should have become so far 
confirmed as to have repelled their nearest 
friends, and set them apart from all the social 
sympathies and sweet charities of life; for 
such is inevitably the consequence of perse- 
vering indulgence in this habit, but especially 
with such as possess no real talent for amus- 
ing satire, and who, in their futile attempts to 
attain the unenviable distinction of being sa- 
tirical, ascend no further than to acquire a 
habit of speaking spitefully. It is almost 
needless to say, that such women are seldom 
loved, and seldom sought, in cases where a 
sympathizing friend or kind assistant is re- 
quired. When such individuals are over- 
taken by affliction, they then feel how differ- 
ent a thing it is to have wounded and re- 
pelled, from what it is to have soothed and 
conciliated. Happy for them if they begin to i 
feel this before it is too late! 

But if, in connection with their affliction, 
the minds of such individuals should become 
subject to impressions of a religious nature, 
and, as is natural in such cases, they should 
seek the society of religious people, how 
deeply will they then deplore that their un- 
fortunate habit of @inking and speaking evil 
of others should h¢ve opened their eyes to a 
thousand little discrepancies of character, 
and fancied absurdities of conduct, in those 
it has become most important to their happi- 
ness that they should confide in! How do 
the ridiculous, the inconsistent, the vulgar, 
then start up to view, with a prominence , 
that throws every other quality into shade ; 
so that even while they listen to a religious 
discourse, their thoughts are entirely diverted 
by some peculiarity in the manner in which 
it is delivered. 

And all this chain of sad consequences 
may arise out of the simple habit of trying to 
be striking and amusing in company, £0 that 
self may, by that means, be made an object 
of greater importance. In comparison with 
such behavior, how beautiful is that of the 
simple-hearted young woman, whe can be so 
absorbed in the conversation of others, as to 
forget that she has taken no part in it her- 


self; but more especially admirable is the 


sufferings and infirmities which she endures, 
yet as children of the same heavenly Father, 
and subject with herself to the same dispen- 
sation of mercy and forgiveness. 

The habit of thinking perpetually of self is 
always accompanied by its just and necessa- 
ry punishment—a more than ordinary share 
of wounded feeling. The reason is a very 
obvious one; that persons whose thoughts 
are usually thus engaged, are apt to suppose 
themselves the subject of general observation, 
and scarcely can a whisper be heard in the 
same room, but they immediately settle it in 


injurious remark. They are also keenly alive 
to every slight ; such as not being known or 
noticed when they are met, not being invited 
to visit their friends, and a thousand other 
acts of omission, which an unselfish disposi- 
tion would kindly attribute to some other 
cause than intentional disrespect. 

It is the result of selfishness, too, when we 
are so unreasonable as to expect that every- 
body should love us; or when we are piqued 
and irritated when convinced that some, up- 
on whom we have but little claim, do not. 
Surely, so unfair a demand upon the good- 
will of society might be cured by asking, Do 
we love everybody, do justice to everybody, 


until this is the case, what title have we to 
universal affection? It might also tend, in 
some degree, to equalize the balance of re- 
quirement in favor of self, if we would recol- 
lect that the faults we most dislike in others, 
may, all the while, be less offensive to us than 
ours to them; and that not only for all the 
actual faults, but even for the objectionable 
peculiarities, which society puts up with in 
us, we OWe a repayment which can only be 
made in kindness and forbearance to others. 

In the manners and appearance of persons 
accustomed to dwell much upon the slights 
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conduct of her, who looks only, or chiefly, 
for what is to be loved and commended in 
others ; and who, though not insensible to 
the darker side of human nature, draws over 
it the veil of charity, because she considers 
all her fellow-creatures as heirs to the same 


their own minds that they are the subject of 


and deserve to be loved by everybody? For, 
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they are subject to, and the injuries they re % 
ceive from others, there is a restless uneasi- 
ness, and a tendency to groundless suspicion, 
as much at variance with peace of mind, as” 
with that charity which “ thinketh no evil.”? | 
Compare with such’a state of mind and feel- | 
ing the sunny calm which lives, even in the 
countenance of her, whose soul is at peace 
with all the human race ; who finds in‘all, 

even the most humble, something either to | 
admire, or love; and who esteems whatever | 
kindness she receives from others, as more | 
than her own merits would have entitled her | 
to expect; and we see at once the advantage | 
she enjoys over those with whom self is the | 
subject of paramount interest. i lee See | 

Another fatal enemy to woman’s peace, || 
as well as to her moral and spiritual advance- || 
ment, is her tendency ‘to a peculiar kind of 
petty artifice, as directly opposed, in its na- 
ture, to simplicity of heart, as to integrity. 
Artifice may possibly be considered too se- 
vere a name for what is scarcely more than a | 
species of acting; or, perhaps, it may, with 
still greater propriety, be called, practising 
upon others, for the purpose of gratifying 
selfishness, and feeding vanity. ‘ 

Affectation is the first symptom of this ten- 
dency. There are many kinds of affectation, 
differing in their moral nature according to 
the seriousness and importance of what is 
affected. Affectation of ignorance is, perhaps, 
the most absurd of them all. Yet how often 
do we find a young pretender to gentility af- 
fecting not to know any thing which is vul- 
gar or mean; and, among this class, taking 
especial pains to place many things with 
which every rational being ought to be ac- 
quainted! 

The affectation of sensibility is, perhaps, 
the most common of all; because that pecu- 
liar faculty of the female mind, bestowed for 
the purpose of rendering her more efficient 
as a minister of comfort and consolation, is 
looked upon rather as a matter of taste, than ii 
as a principle ; just as if fine feelings were | 
only given to women to look pretty with. 
Women who are vain of their sensibility, and || 
wish to have it indulged, generally choose — 
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weak and flattering friends, to whom they 


| constantly complain of what they suffer from 
| excess of feeling. 


It is, indeed, a lamentable fact, and most 


i probably the consequence of some misman- 


agement in early youth, that the sensitive- 


ness of some women is such as to render 


them altogether useless, and sometimes 
worse than useless, in any case of suffering 


| or alarm. If such individuals sincerely regret 


this disqualification, they are truly deserving 
_of our pity ; but if they make a parade of it, 


it no language can be strong enough for their 


|| known little girls, when harshly treated in 


beauty ; while those futile attempts at being 


| condemnation. 


Allusion has already been made to that 


|| affectation of modesty which consists in 


simpering and blushing about what a truly 


| delicate mind would neither have perceived 


nor understood, nor would have been in the 


| slightest degree amused by if it had. 


Affectation of humility is often betrayed by 


|| a proneness in persons to accuse themselves 


of some darling fault; while they repel with 
indignation the suspicion that they possess 


any other. 


That kind of affectation which relates es- 


| pecially to manner, consists chiefly in assum- 


ing a particular expression of countenance, 
or mode of behavior, which is not supported 
by a corresponding state of feeling. Thus 
an affectation of attention, when the thoughts 


|| are wandering, instead of that quiet and fixed 


look which indicates real interest, produces 
a certain degree of uneasiness of countenance 
arising out of the restraint imposed upon na- 
ture, which effectually destroys the power of 


brilliant, which consist only in flashes of the 
eye, smiles that have neither appropriateness 
nor meaning, and an expression of face 
changing suddenly from grave to gay—from 
despair to rapture—are sufficient indications 
of a state of mind almost too degraded and 
deplorable for ridicule. 

Affectation of manner, however, is not un- 
frequently the result of excessive timidity ; 
and then indeed it claims our tenderest com- 
passion, and our kindest sympathy. I have 


childhood, acquire a constrained and affected 
manner, from the constant state of unnatural 
apprehension in which they lived. This kind 
of affectation is apt to become in after years 
a fixed habit, and has subjected many a well- 
meaning person to unmerited ridicule, and 
sometimes to contempt. Indeed, affectation 
of manner ought always to be guarded 
against, because of the unfavorable impres- 
sion it is calculated to make upon others ; 
and especially upon those who know of no 
higher qualities in connection with this pe- 
culiarity of manner, and upon whom it is 
consequently the only impression ever made, 
and the only standard by which the unfortu- 
nate subject of affectation is judged of for 
life. How much of the influence of good 
example, and the effect of benevolent effort, 
is frustrated by this seemingly insignificant 
cause, may be judged of by the familiar con- 
versation which takes place in society, and 
particularly among the young, when they 
discuss the merits or demerits of persons 
from whose influence or authority they would 
gladly discover a plea for escaping. 

Besides the timidity which belongs to con- 
stitutional fear, and which so frequently pro- 
duces affectation of manner, there is a timid- 
ity of a widely different kind, about which 
many serious mistakes are made. I mean 
the timidity of the vain. Excessive vanity, 
excites a nervous trembling apprehension in 
the young candidate for public favor, which 
is often most erroneously supposed to arise 
from a low estimate of self. Nor is it impos- 
sible that it should arise from this cause, and 
be the consequence of vanity still; for, if I 
may use the expression, there is a vanity 
above par, and another vanity below it— 
there is a vanity which, looks eagerly for 
homage, believing it to be a right; there is 
another which scarcely ventures into the field 
of competition, convinced of its inadequacy 
to succeed, but which nevertheless, retires 
with a feeling of sullenness and depression, 
not much allied to genuine humility. It is 
that state of vacillation between the excessive 
pleasure which admiration would afford if 
obtained, and the excessive pain which any 
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thing approaching to ridicule or contempt 
would occasion, that often imparts to the 
manners of the young, a blushing nervous 
kind of hesitation and backwardness, mis- 
| called timidity. The timidity of modest feel- 
| ing escapes from notice, and is happy ; that 

of vanity escapes, and is piqued and miser- 

able. She who suffers from the timidity of 

vanity, shrinks from society higher than her- 
self, not so much from fear, as from jealousy 


of being outshone. The simple-hearted wo- 
man, desirous of improvement, esteems it a 
privilege to go into the company of her supe- 
riors, for the sake of what she may learn 
from those who are better informed, or more 
estimable, than herself. 
In contemplating the nature and effects of 
artifice, or rather that system of practising 
upon others which I have endeavored to de- 
scribe, and in reflecting upon the state of 
mind which this species of practising indi- 
cates, we arrive at a more clear and decided 
idea of integrity, as directly opposed to this 
system, than we can by any other process of 
thought. There is in fact no means of giving 
a positive definition of integrity, so as to 
make it fully understood. We may call it a 
straightforward and upright mode of con- 
duct ; but it will still remain, as before, to be 
considered by young ladies a sort of thing 
which belongs to servants and trades-people, 
but not to them. 
It is a matter of surprise to some, and 
ought to be a subject of universal regret, that 
in our public seminaries for the training of 
youth, integrity should occupy so small a 
| share of attention. Even in our popular 

works on education, it holds no very import- 
ant place; and yet I am inclined to think, 
that a want of strict integrity is the greatest 
of all wants to a social, moral, and account- 
able being. In this opinion, I doubt not but 
many of my readers will cordially agree, be- 
cause all are more or less inclined to restrict 
the meaning of integrity, to a conscientious 
abstaining from fraudulent practices. Thus, 
when a man has never been known to cheat 
in his business, it is said of him, that his in- 
tegrity is unimpeachable; and a woman is 
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dignified with the same character, when sh 
is strict in keeping her accounts, and dis 
charging her pecuniary debts. So far, bot 4 
are entitled to our respect; but there are in. |/ 
numerable modes in which integrity operates | 
upon character and: conduct, besides what \ 
relate to the management of pecuniary af- | 
fairs. P i 

Simplicity of heart is perhaps more gener- 
ally understood and admired than integrity, 
if we may judge by the frequent and eloquent 
manner in which it is expatiated upon by 
those who describe the attractions of youth, 
Simplicity of heart is unquestionably a great 
charm in woman; yet I cannot think it su- 
perior to integrity, because it consists more 
in ignorance of evil, and consequently of || 
temptation, than in principle, which would || 
withstand both. It consists chiefly in that 
unruffled serenity of soul, which suspects no 
lurking mischief beneath the fair surface of |! 
things in general—which trusts, and confides, | 
and is happy in this confidence; because it 
has never been deceived, nor has learned the 
fatal mystery of deceiving others. It is like 
the dew on the untrodden grass, the bloom 
of the flower, the down on the butterfly’s 
wing, the purity of newly-fallen snow, before 
even a breath of wind has swept over it. 
Alas ! what has it to do in this world of ours, 
where so many rude feet tread, and where 
so many rough winds blow? » Consequently 
we find but little true simplicity of heart, ex- 
cept in early youth; or connected with a 
dullness of perception as to the nature and 
condition of the human race; or in situations 
where a very limited knowledge of the world 
is admitted. 

But integrity we may find in every circum- 
stance of life, because integrity is founded on 
principle ; and consequently while not a stran- 
ger to temptation, its nature is to withstand 
it. Integrity is shown in a straightforward 
and upright line of conduct, on trifling, as well 
as on great occasions ; in private, as well as in 
public ; beneath the eye of God alone, as well 
as before the observation of men. It is a shield 
of protection under which no man can make 
us afraid ; because when actuated in all things 
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by the principle of integrity, no unexpected 
event can bring to light what we are afraid or 
ashamed to have known. The woman who 
walks through the world with unstained integ- 


rity, is always safe. No fear then of whispering 


tongues ; or of those confidential revealings 
of friendly secrets, by which the creature of 
artifice is ever kept in a state of dread; no 
fear then of a comparing of evidence by dif- 
|| ferent parties; of the treachery of private 
|| agents ; of the mal-occurrence of contingent 
{| events ; above all, of that half-implied sus- 
picion which can with difficulty be warded off, 
| except by an entire falsehood. The woman 
of integrity fears none of these. Her course 
| 1s clear as that of the sun in the heavens, and 
the light she sheds around her in society, is 
scarcely less genial and pure. 

Let us ask then, how this integrity may be 
preserved, or rather—for I fear that will be 
more to the purpose—how it is most fre- 
quently, and most fatally destroyed. 

There is reason to fear, that even home- 
education is defective enough on this point ; 
but if every one who has been educated at a 
|| public school, would tell one half of the many 
| arts of subterfuge, trickery, and evasion, 
which she learned to practise there; and if 
all who are advanced in life would also trace 
out the consequences upon their subsequent 
conduct, of having learned in early life these 
lessons in the school of deception, I believe 
| an amount of moral culpability, and of offen- 
siveness in the sight of God, would be unfold- 
ed, which some of our early instructors would 
shudder to contemplate. On looking into the 
dark past, they would then see how, while 
they were so diligently and patiently—yes, 
and meritoriously too, teaching us the rules 
of grammar, arithmetic, and geography ; ex- 
pending their daily strength, and often their 


| midnight thought, in devising and carrying 


out improved schemes for making us learn 
| more languages, and remember more words ; 
| we had been almost equally busy in devising 
schemes to promote our own interest, to es- 
tablish ourselves in the favor of our instruct- 
| ors, or to escape their too frequently well- 
| merited displeasure. | 


And women from their very infancy are apt 
at all this ; because to the timid, and affection- 
ate little girl, it is so sad a thing to fall into 
disgrace—so pleasant a thing to be approved, 
and loved. Her young and tender spirit sinks 
like a broken flower, when she falls under 
condemnation ; but springs up exulting like 
the lark, when commended by the lips she 
loves. 

What, then, shall we say, when it is this 
very sensitiveness and tenderness of her na- 
ture, which so often, in the first instance, be- 
trays her into ingenious, indirect, and too 
frequently unlawful means, for, warding off 
blame, or obtaining praise. There is but one 
thing we can say—that in common kindness, 
in Christian charity, her education should be 
studiously rendered such as to strengthen her 
under this weakness, not to involve her more 
deeply in its worst consequences—the loss of 
her integrity. | 

Few persons are aware, until they have 
entered into a full and candid examination 
of this subject, how very minute, and appa- 
rently insignificant, are those beginnings, from 
whence flow some of the deepest channels of 
deception. Falsehood makes a serious begin- 
ning at school, when the master helps out a 
drawing, and the pupil obtains the praise, as 
if the whole work was her own. The master 
has most probably added only a few effective 
touches, so extremely small as not to be de- 
tected by an unpractised eye; and while the 
proud and triumphant mother exhibits the 
drawing to her flattering friends, it would be 
difficult indeed for the little girl to say it was 
not her own doing, because all the patience, 
all the labor, and a great deal of the merit, 
were unquestionably hers. Yet, to let it pass 
with these unqualified commendations be- 
stowed upon her as the author, is a species 
of lying to Gg: Her young heart knows it 
to be so, and she feels either humbled, or con- 
firmed in the deception. Happy, thrice hap- 
py, if it be the former ! 

Nor’ is home-education by any means ex- 
empt from its temptations to falsehood. There 
are many little deceptions practised upon un- 
suspecting mothers and absent fathers, which 
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stain the page of youthful experience, and 
lead to further and more skilful practice in 
the school of deception. There are stolen 
sweets, whose bitter fruit has been deliberate 
falsehood ; excuses made, and perhaps wholly 
believed, which were perhaps only half true; 


and sly thefts committed upon household’ 


property, to serve a selfish end; all which 
have had a degrading effect upon the charac- 
ter, and which in their worst consequences 
have led to one falsehood made use of to con- 
ceal another, and a third or a fourth to cover 
both. 

But if childhood is beset with these tempta- 
tions, how much has woman to guard against, 
when she first mixes with society, and enters 
the disputed ground, where, to be most agree- 
able, constitutes the strongest title to posses- 
sion! She is then tempted to falsehood, not 
in her words only, but in her looks ; for there 
is a degree of integrity in looks, as well as in 
expressions; and I am not quite sure that 
the woman who can look a falsehood, is not 
a worse deceiver than she who only tells one. 
All sweetness of look and manner, assumed 
for the purpose of gaining a point, or answer- 
ing a particular end, comes under this de- 
scription of artifice. Many persons who 
‘cannot conscientiously assent to what is said, 
assume a look of sympathy or approval, 
which sufficiently answers the purpose of 
deception, and at the same time escapes all 
risk of discovery as such. Thus, an implied 
assent by a smile and a nod, to what we do not 
believe, often spares us the trouble and pain 
of exposing our real sentiments, where they 
are unpopular, or would be likely to meet 
with inconvenient opposition. 

Still I should be sorry to set down all per- 
sons who smile, and nod, and appear to as- 
sent to two different sides of a question, as 
intentional deceivers; becau8e I believe that 
much of this sort of souks ng arises out 
of the habit so many women indulge, of never 
making up their minds decidedly on any point 
of general interest, or viewing any subject in 
a distinct and determinate manner; so that 
they may almost be said really to think for the 
time in two different ways: at any rate, during 


ticular channels. 
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they are sufficiently convinced for them. 

Thus it becomes the first act of integrity to | 
endeavor to see, hear, and believe the truth, | 
and then to speak it. 


in any way served her purposes. Another, 
and a far more serious instance of the same 
kind of practice, consists in pretending not to 
see, or not to understand vice, where it is not 


convenient to believe in its existence; and || 


the time they listen to each speaker separately, || 


‘ a 


this is often done by the same persons, who | 


are quick to detect and expose it where such | 


exposure is suited to their purpose. 


And thus women in general become ha- | 


bituated to an indefinite way of thinking, and | 


a careless mode of speech, both which may || 


be serviceable to the mean-spirited, by pre- 
venting the detection of error in sentiment, 
or unsoundness of principle; though I be- 
lieve neither of them were ever yet found 


available in assisting the cause of truth or | 


righteousness. 
Again, in the act of doing good, there is a 
manner of speaking of what we have done, 


which, though not directly false, is certainly 


at variance with strict integrity. I mean 
when young ladies talk especially about their 
schools, their poor women, and their old men ; 


as if their individual charities were most be- | 


nevolent in their operation, and unbounded 
in their extent ; when perhaps they have but 
recently begun to be exercised in these par- 
This is speaking the truth 
in such a manner, as to produce a false im- 
pression; and the consequence not unfre- 
quently is, when really zealous and devoted 
people hear the speaker give this account of 


her good deeds, and when they take up the | 


subject, and address her upon it, according 
to the impression her words have produced ; 
that, rather than descend from the false posi- 
tion she has assumed, and lower herself in 
the opinion of those with whom she wishes to 
stand well, she goes on to practise further arti- 
fice, or possibly plunges into actual falsehood. 

And it ought always to be borne in mind, 


that these little casual, but sometimes start- | 
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A grateful woman, re- | 
gardless of this rule, speaks of all persons as || 
good, to whom she is indebted, or who have 
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ling turns in common conversation, produce 
more actual untruths than the most trying 
circumstances in life, where we have incom- 
parably more at stake. If we were all to 
take account each night of the untruths we 
had told in the course of the day, from an 
exaggerated description designed to make a 


‘story more amusing, down to the frequent 


case of receiving credit for an original re- 
mark, which we knew was not our own, I 
imagine few persons would find themselves 
altogether clear of having done violence to 
the pure spirit of truth. And if*we add, 
also, to this list of falsehoods, all those un- 
fair or garbled statements, which may tend to 
throw a brighter coloring over some cause 
we wish to advocate, or cast another into 
shade, I believe we should find that we had 
indeed abundant need to pray for the re- 
newed assistance of the Holy Spirit, to touch 
and guard our lips, so that they should utter 
no more guile. 

Besides these instances of the want of in- 
tegrity, in which our own consciences alone are 
concerned, there are others which demand a 
stricter attention to the claims of justice, as 


| they relate to our friends, and to society at 


large. Under which head, I would notice 
the duty of doing justice to those we do not 
love, and especially to those who have in- 
jured us. Instead of which, how frequently 


jedo we find that young women begin to tell 
| all the bad qualities of their friends, as soon 
‘as they have quarrelled with them! How 


often do we find, too, that such disagree- 
ments are related with conscious unfairness, 
their own evil being kept out of sight, as well 
as their friend’s good, where there has been 
a mixture of both ! 

There is a common practice too, when our 
own conduct is in any way called in ques- 
tion, and our friends kindly assign a plausible 


| reason for what we have done, to let that 


pass as the real one, though we know, with- 
in our hearts, it is not so; or to let persons 


| make a favorable guess respecting us, with- 


out contradicting it, though we know their 
conclusions, in consequence of our silence, or 
apparent assent, will be false ones. 


Now, all these things, how insignificant 
soever they may appear to man, are import- 
ant between the soul and its Maker, and 
must be deeply offensive in the sight of that 
Being who is of purer eyes than to behold in- 
iquity. They are important, as forming parts 
of a whole, items of a mass, links in a chain, 
steps in a downward progress, which must 
lead away from a participation with the 
blessed, in a kingdom, whose enjoyments 
consist of purity and truth. 

We have now come to that consideration 
of the subject of integrity, which relates to 
pecuniary affairs. And here what a field of 
operation opens before us, for the develop- 
ment of those principles of good or evil, of 
benevolence or selfishness, of uprightness or 
artifice, which I have endeavored to describe, 
less by their own nature, than by their influ- 
ence upon the manners and general conduct 
of women ! 

I believe there is nothing in the usages of 
society more fatal to the interests of man- 
kind, to the spiritual progress of individuals, 
or to the general well-being of the human 
soul, than laxity of principle as regards our 
pecuniary dealings with each other. Itis a 
case which all can understand—the worldly, 
as well as religious professors ; if, then, the 
slightest flaw appears in the conduct of the 
latter in this respect, the interests of religion 
must be injured in consequence, and the 
cause of Christ must suffer. 

“ But it is impossible,”’ say the fair readers 
of this page, “that this part of the ‘subject 
can have any reference to us, we have so 
little to do with money ;” or, perhaps, they 
say, ‘so little in our power to spend.” Per- 
haps it is the very smallness of your supply 
according to the ideas you have formed of 
its inadequacy to meet your wishes, which is 
the cause of your want of integrity ; for no 
one can act in strict accordance with. the 
principles of integrity, until they have learned 
to practise economy. By economy, I do not | 
mean simply the art of saving money, but 
the nobler science of employing it for the 
best purposes, and in its just proportions. 

In order to act out the principles of integ- 
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rity in all their dignity, and all their purity, 
itis highly important, too, that young wo- 
men should begin in early life to entertain a 
scrupulous delicacy with regard to incurring 
pecuniary obligations; and especially, never 
to throw themselves upon the politeness of 
gentlemen, to pay the minutest sum in the 
way of procuring for them gratification, or 
indulgence. J do not say that they may not 
frequently be so circumstanced, as, with the 
utmost propriety, to receive such kindness 
from near relations, or even from elderly 
persons; but I speak of men in general, 
upon whom they have not the claim of kin- 
dred ; and I have observed the carelessness 
with which some young ladies tax the polite- 
ness—nay, the purses of gentlemen, respect- 
ing which it would be difficult to say, whether 
it indicated most an absence of delicate feel- 
ing, or an absence of integrity. 

Tam aware, that, in many cases, this un- 
satisfactory kind of obligation is most diffi- 
cult to avoid, and, sometimes, even impos- 
sible ; yet, a prompt and serious effort should 
always be made—and made in such a way 
that you shall clearly be understood to have 
both the wish, and the power, to pay your 
own expenses. If the wish is wanting, I 
can have nothing to say in so humiliating a 
case ; but if you have not the means of de- 
fraying your own charges, it is plain that you 
have no right to enjoy your pleasures at the 
expense of another. There are, however, 
different ways of proposing to discharge 
such debts; and there is sometimes a hesi- 
tancy in the alternate advance and retreat of 
the fair lady’s purse, which would require 
extraordinary willingness on the part of the 
gentleman, were his object to obtain a re- 
payment of his own money. 

It is the same in the settlement of all other 
debts. Delicacy ought seldom, if ever, to 
form a plea for their adjustment being neg- 
lected. Indeed, few persons feel their deli- 
cacy much wounded, by having the right- 
money paid to them at the right time ; or, in 
other words, when it is due. The same re- 
| marks will apply to all giving of commis- 
sions. Never let such affairs stand on and 
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on, for want of a suitable opportunity for x 


‘ranging their settlement; especially, never | 


let the payment of a debt be longer delayed, \ | 
because it is evidently forgotten by the party fi : 
to whom it is owing. | 

All matters of business should also be ad- || 
justed as fairly, and as promptly, with friends || 
and near relations, as with strangers; and all 
things in such cases should be as clearly un- |} 
derstood. If the property transferred be in- 
tended as a gift, say so; if a loan, say that 
the thing is lent; and if a purchase, either || 
pay for it, or name the price you expect. How 
many lasting and lamentable misunderstand- 
ings among the nearest connections would this 
kind of integrity prevent—how much wound- 
feeling, disappointment, and chagrin! 

It is a mistaken view of economy, and 
evinces a great want of integrity, when per- 
sons are always endeavoring to obtain servi- 
ces, or to purchase goods, at a lower rate 
than their just value. But if the vender of 
an article be indebted to you for a kindness, 
it is something worse than mean, to ask, for 
that reason, an abatement in its price. 

In many cases where our claims are just, 
it is easy to press them in an unjust manner ; 
and we never do this more injuriously to the 
interests of society, than when we urge work- 
people beyond what is necessary, by telling 
them that a thing will positively be needed at 
a certain time, when we do not really believé |} 
it will. There is a general complaint against — 
dressmakers, shoemakers, and many other 
makers of articles of clothing, that they are 
habitually regardless of punctuality and truth. 
But I am disposed to think the root of the 
grievance in a great measure arises out of 
the evil already alluded to, on the part of the 
ladies by whom they are employed. 

Let us imagine the case of a young dress- 
maker, one of that most pitiable class of hu- 
man beings, whose pallid countenances, and 
often deformed and feeble frames, sufficiently 
attest the unnatural exertions by which they 
obtain their scanty bread. A young lady 
wishes to have a dress elaborately made, and 
for the sake of having it done expeditiously, — 
names the precise day on which it must be 
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finished, adding as a sufficient reason for 
punctuality, that it must then be worn. The 
poor dressmaker sits all night long in her lit- 
|| tle joyless room, working by the light of a 
thin candle, while the young lady sleeps 
soundly in her bed. ‘The Sabbath dawns, 
and the dressmaker is still at work; until 
passing feet begin to be heard in the street, 
and shutters are unclosed; and then, with 
aching head and weary limbs, she puts away 
her unfinished task, doubting whether the re- 
mainder of the day shall be devoted to the 
sleep which exhausted nature demands, or to 
wandering abroad to search for purer air, of 
which that nature is equally in need. The 
day arrives at last on which the dress must 
be taken home, according to appointment. 
This time the dressmaker is punctual, be- 
cause she believes that delay would be of 
consequence. She knocks at the door of the 
lady’s mansion. The servant coolly tells her 
that her young mistress has gone to spend a 
few days in the country. Is it likely that 


this poor workwoman should be equally 
punctual the next time her services are re- 


quired ? or need we ask how the law of love 
has operated here? 

The habit of keeping strict accounts with 
regard to the expenditure of money, is good 
in all circumstances of life; but it is never 
so imperative a duty, as when we have the 
property of others committed to our care. 
| Unfaithfulness in the keeping and manage- 
ment of money which belongs to others, has 
perhaps been the cause of more flagrant dis- 
aster and disgrace, than any other species of 
moral delinquency which has stained the 
character of man, or woman either. Yet, 
how easily may this occur, without an ex- 
treme of scrupulous care, which the young 
cannot too soon, or too earnestly learn’ to 
practise | Even in the collecting of subscrip- 
tions for two different purposes, small sums, 
by some slight irregularity, may become mix- 
ed; and integrity is sacrificed, if the minutest 
fraction be eventually placed to the wrong 
account. 

I cannot for an instant suppose that a 
Christian woman, under any circumstances, 


even the most difficult and perplexing, could 
be under the slightest temptation to appro- 
priate to her own use, for a month, a week, 
a day, or an hour, the minutest item of what 
she had collected for another purpose, trust- 
ing to her own future resources for its reim- 
bursement; because this would be a species 
of dishonesty, which, if once admitted as a 
principle of conduct, would be liable to termi- 
nate in the most fearful and disastrous con- 
sequences. It is the privilege of the daugh- 
ters of England, that they have learned a 
code of purer morals, than to admit even 
such a thought, presented under the form of 
an available means of escape from difficulty, 
or attainment of gratification. Still it is well 
to fortify the mind, as far as we are able, 
against temptation of every kind, that if it 
should occur—and who can be secure against 
it?—we may not be taken unawares by an 
enemy whose assaults are sometimes as in- 
sidious, as they are always untiring. 

One of the means I would now propose to 
the young reader, is to turn with serious at- 
tention to the case of Ananias and Sapphira, 
as related in the Acts of the Apostles; nor 
let it be forgotten, that this appalling act of 
moral delinquency, originating in selfishness, 
and terminating in falsehood, was the first 
sin which had crept into the fold of Christ, 
after the Shepherd had been withdrawn, and 
while the flock remained in a state approach- 
ing the nearest to that of perfect holiness, 
which we have reason to believe was ever 
experienced ‘on this earth, since the time 
when sin first entered into the world. 

Yes, it is an awful and impressive thought, 
that even in this state, temptation was allow- 
ed to present itself in such a form, accom- 
panied with a desire still to stand well with 
the faithful, even after integrity was gone. 
The words of Peter are most memorable on 
this occasion: While it remained, was it not 
thine own? and after it was sold, was ait not in 
thine own power? Evidently implying, that it 
was better not to pretend to act upon high 
and generous principles, than not to do so 
faithfully. He then concludes in this em- 
phatic language: “ Thou has not lied unto 
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men, but unto God.” By which we learn, 


that every species of dishonesty practised 


between the soul and its Maker, is equally 
offensive in the sight of God, as that which 
is evident to men ; and that there is no clear, 


upright, and faithful walk for any human be- |- 


ing in this world, whether young or old, 
whether rich or poor, whether exalted or 
lowly, but that which is in strict accordance 
with the principles of integrity. 


CHAPTER XII. 


DEDICATION OF YOUTH. 


Wirnovut having made any pretension in 
this volume to class it urider the head of a 
religious work, I have endeavored to render 
it throughout conducive to the interests of 
religion, by pointing out those minor duties 
of life, and those errors of society, which 
strictly religious writers almost universally 
consider as too insignificant for their atten- 
tion. And, perhaps, it is not easy to inter- 
weave these seeming trifles in practice, with 
the great fundamental principles of Christian 
faith. 

I cannot but think, however, that to many, 
and especially to the young, this minuteness 
of detail may have its use, by bringing home 
to their attention familiar instances upon 
which Christian principle may be brought to 
bear. For I am one of those who think that 
religion ought never to be treated or consid- 
ered as a thing set apart from daily and fa- 
miliar use, to be spoken of as belonging al- 
most exclusively to sabbaths, and societies, 
and serious reading. ‘To me it appears that 
the influence of religion should be like an 
atmosphere, pervading all things connected 


with our being ; that it ought to constitute ° 


the element in which the Christian lives, 
more than the sanctuary into which he re- 
tires. When considered in this point of 


view, nothing can be too minute to be sub- 
mitted to the test of its principles; so that, 
instead of our worldly and our spiritual con- 


cerns occupying two distinct pages in ‘our | 
experience, the one, according to this ritd, 9 
becomes regulated by our spiritual views ; 


and the other applied to our worldly avoca- | 


tions, as well as to our eternal interests. 


In relation to this subject it has been re- |} 


i" 


| 


qa 


marked, in the quaint language of an old ie 


writer, that no sin is “little in itself, because 


there is no little law to be despised—no little | 


heaven to be lost—no little hell to be en- 
dured ;” and it is by this estimate that I 
would value every act, and every thought, 


in which the principles of good and evil are | 


involved. 


The great question, whether the principles 
of Christian faith, or, in other words, wheth- | 


er the religion of the Bible, shall be adopted 


as the rule of conduct by the young, remains | 


yet to be considered, not in relation to the 
nature of that faith, but as regards the de- 
sirableness of embracing it at an early period 
of life, willingly and entirely, with earnest- 
ness as well as love. 

I am writing thus on the supposition, that, 
with all who read these pages, convictions of 
the necessity and excellence of personal re- 


ligion have at one time or other been experi- | 


enced. The opinion is general, and, I be- 
lieve, correct, that the instances are extremely 
rare in which the Holy Spirit does not awa- 
ken the human soul to a sense of its real 
situation as an accountable being, passing 
through a state of probation, before entering 
upon an existence of endless duration. Nor 
among young persons born of Christian pa- 
rents, and educated in a Christian country, 
where the means of religious instruction are 
accessible to all, is it easy to conceive that 
such convictions have not, at times, been 
strong and deep; though, possibly, they may 
have been so neglected as to render their re- 
currence less frequent, and less powerful in 
their influence upon the mind. 

Still it is good to recall the time when the 
voice of warning, and of invitation, was first 
heard ; 
ful instruction, and of the prayers of a lost 
mother; to hear again the sabbath-evening 
sermon ; to visit the cottage of a dying 


to revisit the scene of a father’s faith- || 


ame 


a 
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Christian ; or even to look back once more 
into the chamber of infancy, where our first 
tears of real penitence were shed. It is good 
to remember how it was with us in those by- 
gone days when we welcomed the chastise- 
ments of love, and kissed the rod that was 
stretched forth by a Father’s hand. How 
blest did we then feel, in the belief that we 
were not neglected, not forgotten, not over- 
looked! Has any thing which the world we 
have too much loved has since offered us, af- 
forded a happiness to be compared with this 
belief? Oh! no. Then why not hearken, 
when the same voice is still inviting you to 
come? and why not comply when the same 
hand is still pointing out the way to peace ? 
What is the hindrance which stands in your 
way? What is the difficulty which prevents 
the dedication of your youth to God? Let 
this question be seriously asked, and fully 
answered ; for it is of immense importance 
that you should know on what grounds the 
invitations of the Holy Spirit have been re- 
jected, and why you are adopting another 
rule of conduct than that which is prescribed 
in the gospel of Christ. | 

I repeat, it is of immense importance, be- 
cause this is a subject which admits of no 
trifling. If it is of importance in every 
branch of mental improvement, that we 
should be active, willing, earnest, and faith- 
ful, it is still more important here. When 
we do not persevere in learning, it does not 
follow of necessity that we grow more igno- 
rant; because we may remain where we 
are, while the rest of the world goes on. But 
in religion, there is no standing still; because 
opportunities neglected, and convictions re- 
sisted, are involved in the great question of 
responsibility—so that no one can open their 
Bible, or attend the means of religious in- 
struction, or spend a Sabbath, or even enter 
into solemn communion with their own heart, 
as in the sight of God, but they must be so 
much the worse for such opportunities of 
improvement, if neglected or despised. 

T have dwelt much in this volume upon the 
law of perfect love, as well as upon the sin- 
cerity and the faithfulness with which that 


law should be carried out ; and never is this 
more important, or more essential, than in our 
religious profession. The very groundwork 
of the Christian faith is love; and love can 
accomplish more in the way of conformity in 
life and practice, than could ever be effected 
by the most rigid adherence to what is be- 
lieved to be right, without assistance from the - 
life-giving principle of love. ) 

Still the state of the Christian in this world 
is always described as one of warfare, and not 
of repose; and how, without earnestness, 
are temptations to be resisted, convictions 
acted upon, or good intentions carried out? 
As time passes on, too, faithfulness is tried. 
What has been adopted, or embraced, must 
be adhered to. And in this, with many 
young persons, consists the greatest of their 
trials ; for there is often a reaction on first 
learning to understand something of the re- 
alities of life, which throws them back from 
the high state of expectation and excitement, 
under which they first embraced. religious 
truth. 

But let us return to the objections which 
most frequently operate to prevent the young 
surrendering themselves to their convictions 
of the importance and necessity of personal 
religion. “If I begin, I must go on.” Your 
mind is not then made up. You have not 
counted the cost of coming out from the 
world, nor honestly weighed the advantages 
of securing the guidance, support, and pro- 
tection of personal religion, against every 
other pursuit, object, or idol of your lives. 
Perhaps it is society, amusement, or fashion, 
which stands in your way. Be assured there 
is society of the highest order, where religion 
is supreme; and if not exactly what is popu- 
larly called amusement, there is a heartfelt 
interest in all which relates, however remote- 
ly, to the extension of the kingdom of Christ 
—an interest unknown to those who have no 
bond of union, founded upon the basis of 
Christian love. 

Is it possible, then, that fashion can deter 
you—fashion, a tyrant at once both frivolous |} 
and cruel—fashion, who never yet was rich ,, 
enough to repay one of her followers, for the 
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| sacrifice of a single happy hour—fashion, 
| whose realm is folly, and who is perpetually 
| giving place to sickness, sorrow, and the 
grave? Compare for one instant her empire 
with that of religion. I admit that her pow- 
er is extensive, almost all-pervading; but 
what has her sovereign sway effected upon 
| the destinies of man? She has adjusted or- 
naments, and selected colors; she has cloth- 
ed and unclothed thousands, and arrayed 
multitudes in her own livery—but never has 
fashion bestowed dignity or peace of mind 
upon one single individual of the whole fam- 
ily of man. 

It would be an insult to the nature and 
the power of religion to proceed further with 
the comparison. Can that which relates 
merely to the body, which is fleeting as a 
breath, and unstable as the shadow of a cloud, 
deter from what is pure, immortal, and 
divine ? 

Still I am aware it is easy, in the solitude 
of the chamber, or in the privacy of domestic 
life, to think and speak in this exalted strain, 
and yet to go into the society of the fashion- 
able, the correct, and the worldly-minded, 
who have never felt the necessity of being 
religious, and to be suddenly brought, by the 
chilling influence of their reasoning or their 
satire, to conclude that the convenient season 
for you to admit the claims of religion upon 
your heart and life, has not yet arrived. 

I believe the most dangerous influence, 
which society exercises upon young women, 
is derived from worldly-minded persons, of 
strong common sense, who are fashionable 
in their appearance, generally correct in their 
conduct, and amiable and attractive in their 
manners and conversation. Young women 
guardedly and respectably brought up see 
little of vice, and know little of 


“The thousand paths which slope the way to sin.” 


They are consequently comparatively un- 
acquainted with the beginnings of evil, and 
still less so with those dark passages of life, 
to which such beginnings are calculated to 
lead. It follows, therefore, that, except when 
under the influence of strong convictions, 
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necessity of religion. It is but natural then, 
that those correct and well-bred persons, to 


Whom allusion has been made, who pass on |} _ 
from the cradle to the brink of the grave, || — 
_treating religion with respect, as a good thing || _ 


for the poor and the disconsolate, but al- 
together unnecessary for them, should appear, 
on a slight examination of the subject, to be 
living in a much more enviable state, than 
those who believe themselves called upon to 
renounce the world and its vanities, and de- 
vote their time and their talents, their en- 
ergies and their affections, to a cause which 
the worldly-minded regard, at best, as vision- 
ary and wild. 

I have spoken of such persons passing on 
to the brink of the grave, and I have used 
this expression, because, I believe the grave 
has terrors, even to them; that when one 
earthly hold after another gives way, and 
health declines, and fashionable friends fall 
off, and death sits beckoning on the tomb- 
stones of their newly-buried associates and 
relatives; I believe there is often a fearful 
questioning, about the realities of eternal 
things, and chiefly about the religion, which 
in idea they had set apart for the poor, the 
aged, and the disconsolate, but would none 
of it themselves. 

Yes, I believe, if the young could witness 
the solitude of such persons, could visit their 
chambers of sickness, and gain admittance to 
the secret counsels of their souls, they would 
find there an aching void, a want, a destitu- 
tion, which the wealth and the fashion, the 


pomp and the glory of the whole habitable | 


world would be insufficient to supply. 

It is often secretly objected by young peo- 
ple, that, by making a profession of religion 
they should be brought into fellowship and 
association with vulgar persons: in answer 
to which argument, it would be easy to show 
that nothing can be more vulgar than vice, 
to say nothing of worldly-mindedness, _ It is, 
however, more to the purpose to endeavor 
to convince them, that true religion is so 
purifying to its own nature, as to be capable 
of elevating and refining minds which have 
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never been either softened or enlightened by 
any other influence. 

All who have been extensively engaged in 
the practical exercise of Christian benevo- 


their fellow-creatures, have been admitted to 
scenes of domestic privacy among the illiterate 
and the poor, will bear their testimony to the 
fact, that religion is capable of rendering the 
society of some of the humblest and simplest 
of human beings, as truly refined, and far 
more affecting in its pathos and interest, than 
that of the most intelligent circles in the high- 
er walks of life. I do not, of course, pretend 
to call it as refined in manners, and phrase- 
ology ; but in the ideas and the feelings which 
its conversation is intended to convey. That 
is not refined society where polished language 
is used as the medium for low ideas; but 
that in which the ideas are raised above 
vulgar and worldly things and assimilated 
with thoughts and themes on which the holy 
and the wise, the saint and the philosopher, 
alike delight to dwell. 

It is no exaggeration then to say, that the 
conversation of the humble Christian on her 
death-bed—her lowly bed of suffering, sur- 
rounded by poverty and destitution—is some- 
times so fraught with the intelligence of that 
celestial world on which her hopes are fixed, 
that to have spent an hour in her presence, 
is like having had the glories of heaven, and 
the wonders of immortality, revealed. And 
is this a vulgar or degrading employment for 
a refined and intellectual being? to dwell 
upon the noblest theme which human intel- 
lect has ever grasped, to look onward from 
the perishable things of time to the full devel- 
opment of the eternal principles of truth and 
love? to forget the sufferings of frail humani- 
ty, and to live by faith among the ransomed 
spirits of the blest, in the presence of angels, 
and before the Saviour, ascribing honor and 
glory, dominion and power, to Him that sitteth 
on the throne and to the Lamb forever and ever ? 

In turning back to the world, from the 
contemplation of such a state of mind, we 
feel that vulgarity consists neither in religion 
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lence ; and who, in promoting the good of 


|| itself, nor in its requirements, but in attaching 


undue importance to the things of time, and 
in making them our chief, or only good. 

If young people are often deterred from 
becoming religious by seeing a great number 
of genteel, correct, and agreeable persons, 
who, for any thing they can discover to the 
contrary, are doing very well without it, they 
are still more forcibly deterred. by feeling no 
want of it within themselves. 

Perhaps you are so protected by parents, 
and so hemmed in by domestic regulations, 
that you feel it more difficult to do what is 
positively wrong, than what is generally ap- 
proved as right. But do not be so blind and 
presumptuous as to mistake this apparently 
inoffensive state, for being religious ; and re- 
member, if it is difficult to do wrong now, it 


is the last stage of your experience in which 
you will find it so. 
rental roof, deprived by death of your nat- 
ural protectors, required as years advance 
to take a more active part in the duties of 
life, or to incur a greater share of culpability 
by their neglect ; thrown among strangers, or 


Obliged to quit the pa- 


friends who are no longer watchful or soli- 
citous for your temporal and spiritual good ; 
involved in new connections, and exposed to 
temptations both from within and from with- 
out, how will your mind, lately so careless ! 
and secure, awake to a conscious feeling of | 
your own weakness, and a secret terror of 
impending harm! For woman from her very 
feebleness is fearful; while from her sensi- 
tiveness she is peculiarly exposed to pain. 
Without religion, then, she is the most pitia- 
ble, the most abject, the most utterly destitute 
of all ereated beings. ‘The world—society— 
nay, even domestic life, has nothing to offer 
on which her heart in its unregenerate state 
can rest in safety. Each day isa period of 
peril, if not of absolute agony ; for all she has 
to give—her affections, which constitute her 
wealth—are involved in speculations, which | 
can yield back into her bosom nothing but 
ashes and mourning. 

It is not so with the woman who has made 
religion her stronghold—her defence—her 
stay. Unchecked in the happiest and most 
congenial impulse of her nature, can she still 
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love, because the Lord her God has com- 
manded that she should love him with all her 
heart, and with all her strength, and that she 
should love her neighbor as herself. Thus, 
though disappointment or death may blight her 


earthly hopes; or thougha cloud may restupon - 


the bestowment of her affections in this vale 
of tears, the principle of love which fills her 
soul remains the same, and she is most happy 
when its sphere of exercise is unbounded and 
eternal. 

And is it possible that any of the rational 
beings whom I am addressing would dare to 
rush upon the dangers and temptations of 
this uncertain and precarious life, without 
the protection and support of religion? Oh! 
no, they tell me they are all believers in re- 
ligion—all professors of the Christian faith, 
But are you allreligious? Deceive not your- 
selves. There is no other way of being 
Christians, except by being personally re- 
ligious. If not personally religious now, are 
you then ready to begin tobe so? Delay not; 
you have arrived at years of discretion, and 
are capable of judging on many important 
points. You profess to believe in a religion 
which expressly teaches you that it is itself the 
one thing needful. What then stands in the 
way? If, after mature and candid deliberation, 
you decidedly prefer the world, injure not the 
cause of Christ by an empty profession, nor 
act the cowardly part of wearing the outward 
badge of a faith which holds not possession 
of your heart and affections. It is neither 
honorable nor just to allow any one to doubt 
on whose side you are. If, therefore, your 
decision be in favor of religion, it is still more 
important that you should not blush to own 
a Saviour, who left the glory of the heavenly 
kingdom, inhabited a mortal and suffering 
frame, and finally died an ignominious death, 
for you. 

Nor let the plea of youth retard the offer- 
ing of your heart to Him who gave you all its 
capacity for exquisite and intense enjoyment. 
If you are young, you are happy in having 
more to offer. Though it constitutes the 
greatest privilege of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, that we are not required to bring any 
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thing by which to purchase the blonidigatu 

pardon and salvation ; it surely must afford | 
some additional satisfaction to a generous 
mind, to feel that because but a short ae 
of life has passed away, there is more of 
health and strength, of elasticity and vigor, to 


iif 


bring into the field of action, than if the de- || 


cision upon whose side to engage, had been 
deferred until a later period. 


What, for instance, should we think of the | 
subjects of a gracious and beneficent’ sover- | 


eign, who maintained a small territory in the 


midst of belligerent foes, if none of these sub- | 


jects would consent to serve in his army for the 
defence of his kingdom, until they had wasted 
their strength and their vigor in the enemy’s 
ranks, in fighting deliberately and decidedly 
against the master, whom yet they professed 
to consider as their rightful lord; and then, 
when all was lost, and they were poor, de- 
crepit, destitute, and almost useless, returned 
to him, for no other reason, but because he 
was a better paymaster than the enemy, un- 
der whose colors they had fought for the 
whole of their previous lives? What should 
we say, if we beheld this gracious master 
willing to receive them on such terms, and 
not only to receive, but to honor and reward 
them with the choicest treasures of his king- 
dom? We should say, that one of the most 
agonizing thoughts which could haunt the 
bosom of each of those faithless servants, 
would be regret and self-reproach, that he 
had not earlier entered upon the service of 
his rightful lord. 

There is besides, this fearful siaiesadataaihceh 
connected with the indecision of youth, that 
in religious experience none can remain sta- 
tionary. Whererthere is no progress, there 
must be a falling back. He who is not with 
me, is against me, was the appalling language 
of our Saviour when on earth; by which 
those who are halting between two opinions, 
and those who are imagining themselves safe 
on neutral ground, are alike condemned, as 
being opposed to the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
It is but reasonable, however, that the young 
should understand the principles, and reflect 
maturely upon the claims of religion, before 
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their decision is openly declared. Much in- 
jury has been done to individuals, as well as 
to society at large, by a precipitate and uncal- 
culating readiness to enlist under the banners of 
the Cross, before the duties of a faithful soldier 
of Christ have been duly considered. It is 
the tendency of ardent youth, to invest what- 
ever it delights in for the moment, with ideal 
qualities adapted to its taste and fancy. Thus 
has religion often—too often—been decked in 
charms more appropriate to the divinities of 


enced Christians, they themselves enjoy the 
greatest of all privileges, that of profiting by 
the example of others, so as to avoid stumbling 
where they have fallen ; and instead of petu- 
lently turning back from a path which will 
still remain to be right, though thousands up- 
on thousands should wander from it, they 
will thus be enabled to steer a steadier course, 
and to finish it with greater joy. : 

Another great discouragement to the young, 


Greece and Rome, than to the worship of a 


| self-denying and persecuted people, whose 
lot on earth, they have been fully warned, is 


not to be one of luxury or repose. 
The first and severest disappointment to 
which the young enthusiast in religion is sub- 


ject, is generally that of finding, on a nearer 


acquaintance with the devout men and hon- 
orable women who compose the religious 
societies into which they are admitted, that 
they have faults and failings like the rest of 
mankind, and even inconsistencies in their 
spiritual walk, which are still more unexpect- 
ed, and more difficult to reconcile. The first 
impulse of the young; on making this dis- 
covery, is often to give up the cause alto- 
gether; “for if such,” say they, “be the defects 
of the Christian character, after such a season 
of experience, and while occupying so exalted 
a position, it can be of little use to us to perse- 
vere in the same course.” They forget, or 
perhaps they never have considered, that the 
highest attainment of the Christian in this 
world, is often that of alternate error and re- 
pentance ; and that itis the state of the heart 
before God, of which he alone is the judge, 
which constitutes the difference between 
penitent, and an impenitent sinner. Besides 
which, they know not all. The secret strug- 
gles of the heart, the temptations overcome, 
the tears of repentance, which no human eye 
beholds, must alike be hid from them, as well 
as the fearful effects upon the peace of mind 
which these inconsistencies 80 seriously dis- 
turb, or destroy. 

A wiser application of this humbling lesson, 
would be, for youth to reflect, that if such be 
the defects in the character of more experi- 


— 


consists in finding their efforts to do good so 
feeble and unavailing—nay, sometimes al- 
most productive of evil, rather than of good. 
In their charities, especially, they find their 
confidence abused, and their intentions mis- 
understood. On every hand, the coldness of 
the rich, and the ingratitude of the poor, alike 
repel their ardor. If they engage in schools, 
no one appears the better for their instruction 5 
if they connect themselves with benevolent so- 
cieties, they find their individual efforts so 


trifling, in comparison with the guilt and the 


misery which prevail, as scarcely to appear 
deserving of repetition ; while, in the distribu- 
tion of religious books, and the general atten- 
tion they give to the spiritual concerns of the 
ignorant and the destitute, they perceive 
no fruit of all their zeal, and all their labor. 

I freely grant, that these are very natural | 
and reasonable causes of depression, and such 
as few can altogether withstand ; but there is 
one important secret which would operate as 
a remedy for such depression, if we could ful- 
ly realize its supporting and consoling power. 
The secret is, are we doing all this unto God, 
or unto man? If unto man, and in our own 
strength, and solely for the sake of going 
about doing good ; but especially if we have 
done it for the sake of having been seen and 
known to have done it ; even if we have done 
it for the sake of the reward which we be- 
lieve to follow the performance of every laud- 
able act; or with a secret hope of thereby 
purchasing the favor of God; we have no 
need to be surprised, or to murmur at such 
unsatisfactory results, which may possibly 
have been designed as our wholesome chas- 
tisement, or as the means of checking our fur- 


ther progress in folly and presumption. 
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But, if in every act of duty or kindness we 
engage in, we are actuated simply by a love 
to God, and a sense of the vast debt of grati- 
tude we owe for all the unmerited mercies we 
enjoy, accompanied with a conviction, that 
whatever the apparent results may be, our 
debt and our duty are still the same; that 
whatever the apparent results may be, our 
heavenly Father has the overruling of them, 
and is able to make every thing contribute to 
the promotion of his glory and the extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, though in ways 
which we may neither be able to perceive 
nor understand ; then, indeed, with this view 
of the subject, we are enabled to persevere 
through every discouragement, rejoicing only 
in the ability to labor, and leaving the fruit 
of our labor with him who has appointed 
both. 

I must yet allude to another cause of dis- 
couragement with which the young have to 

| contend, and that is, their own spiritual de- 

clension, after the ardor of their early zeal 

has abated. Perhaps I ought rather to say, 
their imagined declension, because I believe 
they are often nearer heaven in this humbled, 
and apparently degraded state, than when 
exulting in the confidence of untried patience, 

| fortitude, and Jove. The prevalent idea un- 

/ 

| 


der this state of mind is, that of their own cul- 
pability, in having made a profession of reli- 
| gion in a state of unfitness, or on improper or 
| insufficient grounds, accompanied with an im- 
pression that they are undergoing a just pun- 
| ishment for such an act of presumption, and 

that the only duty which remains for them to 
| do, is to give up the profession of religion al- 
together. 


versal, than to believe, that because we have 
been wrong in asswimning a position, we must, 
necessarily, throw ourselves out of it in order 
to be right. This principle would, unques- 
tionably, be just in all situations where any 
particular qualification was needed, ~which 
could not immediately be acquired; but, if 
the regret be so great on discovering that you 
are deficient in the evidences of personal re- 
ligion, surely you can have no hesitation in 


| Perhaps no delusion is greater, or more uni- 
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Choosing to lay hold of the means which are ||| 
always available for obtaining that divine as- ||| 
sistance, which shall render your profession ||| 
sincere, rather than to give up the duties, the |} 
hopes, and the privileges of religion alto- |}. 
gether. * ht aeons a 

It becomes a serious inquiry on these oc- | | 
casions, whether the inclination is not wrong, || 
and whether a plea is not even wished for, i 
as an excuse for turning back, after having laid |} 
the hand on the plough. Ifnot, the alternative || 
is a safe, and easy one. Begin afresh. Make a || 
fresh dedication of the heart to God. Com- i 
mence the work as if it had never been un- | 
dertaken before, and all may yet be well—per- || 
haps better than if you had never doubted || 
whether you stood upon the right founda- || 
tion. 

It should always be remembered, for the con- 
solation and encouragement of youth, that in 
making the decision in favor of religion in early 
life, there is comparatively little to undo; while 
if this most important duty is left until a later 
period, there will be the force of long establish- 
ed habit to contend with on the side of wrong, 
meshes of evil to unravel, dark paths to travel 
back, and all that mingled texture of light 
and darkness, which originates in a polluted 
heart, and a partially enlightened understand- 
ing to separate thread from thread. And, oh! 
what associations, what memories are there ! 
what gleaming forth again of the false fire, 
even after the true has been kindled! what 
yawning of the wide sepulchre in which the 
past is buried, though it cannot rest! what 
struggling with the demons of imagination, be- 
fore they are cast out forever! what bleeding 
of the heart, which, like a chastened child, 
would kiss the rod, yet dare not think how ma- 
ny stripes would be commensurate with its de- 
linqueney ! Oh! happy youth ! it is thy | 
privilege, that this can never be thy por- 
tion ! 

Yes, happy youth! for thou art ever hap- 
py in the contemplation of age ; and yet thou | 
hast thy tears. Thou hast thy trials: too; 
and perhaps their acuteness renders them less 
bearable than the dull burden of accumula- 
ted sorrow, which hangs upon maturer years. 
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Thou hast thy sorrows: and when the moth- 
er’s eye is closed, that used to watch thy in- 
fant steps so fondly ; and the father’s hand is 
cold, that used to rest upon thy head with 
gentle and impressive admonition; whom 
hast thou, whom wilt thou ever have, to sup- 
ply thy parents’ place on earth? Whom 
hast thou! The world is poor to thee ; for 
none will ever love thee with a love like theirs. 
Thou hast thy golden and exuberant youth, 
thy joyous step, thy rosy smile, and we call 
thee happy. But thou hast also thy hours of 
loneliness, thy disappointments, thy chills, thy 
blights ; when the hopes on which thy young 
spirit has soared begin for the first time to 
droop; when the love in which thou hast so 
fondly trusted begins to cool ; when the flow- 
ers thou hast cherished begin to fade ; when 
the bird thou hast fed through the winter, in 
the summer flies away ; when the lamb thou 
hast nursed in thy bosom, prefers the stran- 
ger to thee—Thou hast thy tears; but the 
bitterest of thy sorrows, how soon are they as- 
suaged! It is this then which constitutes thy 
happiness, for we all have griefs; but long 
| before old age, they have worn themselves 
channels which cannot be effaced. It is there- 
fore that we look back to youth with envy ; 
because the tablet of the heart is then fresh, 
and unimpressed, and we long to begin again 
with that fair surface, and to write upon it no 
characters but those of truth. 

And will not youth accept the invitation of 
experience, and come before it is too late ?— 
and come with all its health, and its bloom, 
and its first-fruits untainted, and lay them 
upon the altar ; an offering which age can- 
not make? Let us count the different items 
in the riches which belong to youth, and ask 
if it is not a holy and a glorious privilege to 
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dedicate them to the service of the Most 
High? 

First, then, there is the freshness of un- 
wearied nature, for which so many millions 
pine in vain; the glow of health, that life- 
spring of all the energies of thought and ac- 
tion ; the confidence of unbroken trust—the 
power to believe, as well as hope—a power 
which the might of: human intellect could 
never yet restore; the purity of undivided 
affection ; the earnestness of zeal unchilled 
by disappointment; the first awakening of 
joy, that has never been depressed; high 
aspirations that have never stooped to earth ; 
the clear perception of a mind unbiassed in 
its search of truth; with the fervor of an un- 
troubled soul. 

All these, and more than pen could write 
or tongue could utter, has youth the pow- 
er to dedicate to the noblest cause which 
ever yet engaged the attention of an intel- 
lectual and immortal being. What, then, I 
would ask again, is that which hinders the 
surrender of your heart to God, your con- 
duct to the requirements of the religion of 
Christ ? 

With this solemn inquiry, I would leave 
the young reader to pursue the train of her 
own reflections. All that I have proposed to 
her consideration as desirable in character 
and habit—in heart and conduct—will be 
without consistency, and without foundation, 
unless based upon Christian principle, and 
supported by Christian faith. All that I have 
proposed to her as most lovely, and most ad- 
mirable, may be rendered more, infinitely 
more so, by the refinement of feeling, the 
elevation of sentiment, and the purity of 
purpose, which those principles and that 
faith are calculated to impart. 
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MD’ Isracli’s New Work, 
Sixth Edition, 
THE AMENITIE ES OF. LITE RATURE, 
BY J. DISRAELI, ESQ. 


“Author of the  Miscellanies of Literature,” * The Curiosities of Literature,” 
Beautifully printed. 2 vols, ae 
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MISCELLANIES OF LITERATURE, 


New Edition, with numerous Additions. 3 vols. 12mo. 


By J. MD’ Isracli, Esq. 


Author of The Amenities of eke “ The Curiosities of Literature.” 
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SEQUEL TO THE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS, 


-Second Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 


‘THE mr E AND LAND. OF BURNS, 


Bn Allan Cunningham, Esq. 


With contributions by Thomas Campbell, Esq., Author of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” with 
- an Essay on the Geniusand Writings of Burns, by Thomas Carlyle, Esq. 


“This book is invaluable as completing the works of Burns.”—Cincinnati Gaz. 
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Complete and Uniform Edition, in 3 vols. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORKS 
Of Alexander Walker 


As an evidence of the great value of these popular writings on Physiological Science, it is 


sufficient to state that over thirty thousand copies of his several works have been sold since 
These works comprise a large amount of 


d for popular use, and the advancement 


curious and valuable information, equally adapte 
of science. 
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ALEXANDER DUMAS’ NEW WORK; 


; Second Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
“THE PROGRESS OF DEMOCRACY, 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS, 
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THE WIVES OF ENGLAND, 


THEIR | thud 
RELATIVE DUTIES, DOMESTIC INF LUENCES, AND SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS, 


BY. MRS. ELLIS, | 
Author of “The Women of England,” “The Daughters of England,” §c., §¢. 


« Mrs, Ellis is doing a great work forthe improvement \ mental and heart cultivation of our countrywomen 
of the human family. The geographical epithet should | should omit to procure this monitor of truth, which will 
be omitted, for her productions are equally adapted to | do much, we venture to predict, for the future happiness 
all her sex; but especially on account of the assimi- | and prosperity of the dearest objects of their affections.” 
lated condition of Society to every one of them in the | — Hull Packet. ‘ 
United States as much as to her countrywomen in “~The Wives of England will he read when the Deye- 
Britain. This delineation of women in their matrimo- | reuxs, Pelhams, and Paul Clifford’s idle and mischievous 
nial relations, duties, experience, and responsibility, is | herves are forgotten, and no little happiness reflected 
the best book upon that subject that adorns our’ lJibra- | on thy own warm heart, even in this world, for an im- 
ries; whether we advert to its lofty principles, its del-| pulse given to virtue, and an offering to truth.”—Liver- 
icate unfoldings, its appropriate monitions, or its ani- | pool Standard, + 

“We know no velume better calculated to exercisea 
powerful, lasting and heneficial influence. If we could 
have our own way, every family should order a copy.” 
— Methodist Magazine. 
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? 
THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES AND DOMESTIC HABITS, 


BY MRS. ELLIS, 
Author of * The Wives of England,” “ The Daughters of England,” §c.,§c. . 


“This isa charming book; itis replete with sound for which they were once so justly famed.”— Christian 
morals, practical good sense, keen observation, and cor- | Examiner. 2, 
rect appreciation of the characteristics and social con-| ‘“ Ata time when women are hecoming anxious to 
dition of English women, The work is one which every | shine in other spheres than that bumble, but holiest of 
mother ought to possess, and every daughter will be all—home; to inculcate the truth that the paramount 
gratified in perusing.” —Liverpool Chronicle. and peculiar duties of women consists in ministering to 
“An excellent practical work; there is no straining | the wants, comforts and happiness of her fellow crea- 
“after fine writing, no sacrificing truth to effect; but tures, especially those of her own family circle, is a sal- 
what is far better, the writer has discharged her duty | utary task ; this, Mrs. Ellis has accomplished in a way 
with diligence and faithfulness, seeking, as she tells us, | to bring conviction to the minds of mothers and daugh- 
to point out to her countrywomen the means of ‘ win- | ters, the teachers and the taught.”— The Spectator. 
ning back to the homes of England,’ the boasted felicity 
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